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To the moralist, idealist and lover of the 
true, the good and the beautiful, the litera- 
ture of the year just ended afforded little 
cause for satisfaction. Political, military 
and commercial questions had ‘‘ the right of 
way,’’ and genuine literature, which must be 
characterized by humanitarianism, sanity and 
largeness of view, was in a state of eclipse 
and neglect. Even the poets preferred to 
sing of war and conquest and what is called 
**action.”? The most popular writer was 
Kipling, with his note of imperialism and the 
supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon. The nations 
were interested in military and naval and 
commercial enterprises, and gave little 
thought to the profound social and moral 
problems which had almost monopolized atten- 
tion for several decades. Recognizing this 
grave fact, the London Spectator is moved to 
say : 

We cannot help at times regretting the older season 
when the nations were lost in reflection and industry, 
and a great poet could express the thought of mankind 
by dreaming of a world ‘‘ lapped in universal law,’’ but 
the regret is of little use. It is like the regret of the 
better Churchmen when in the early Tudor time the 
heavens rolled back, and the world was doubled in 
area, and the thirst for knowledge threatened to extin- 
guish alike piety and morals. A sovereign impulse has 
come, and will be obeyed, and the only course for the 
wise is to guide it into reasonable, and so far as may 
be, beneficial channels. 

The impulse must pe spent, but how long 
will it be reaching exhaustion? The first 
signs of a reaction must be looked for in 
literature, especially in imaginative literature. 
There are, indeed, those who are disposed to 
think that a change is already foreshadowed. 
It is certainly significant that two of the 
greatest living English poets, one at the end 
of a long, stormy and ultra-romantic career, 
the other at the beginning of a career full of 
rich and noble promise, should almost simul- 
taneously have given us two masterpieces in 
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the severely and serenely classical vein. 
Swinburne’s tragedy, ‘‘ Rosamond’’, and 
Stephen Phillips’s play, ‘‘ Paolo and Frances- 
ca’’, stand wholly apart from the general 
literary improvement —-or stagnation. Both 
in matter and manner they are remote from 
modern tendencies. Their literary and poetic 
merits are pronounced great enough to 
redeem the whole year. They are classed by 
competent critics with the finest works of all 
time. Yet they were born in a time of 
stress, commercialism, worship of material 
objects and intense popular excitement. 
They argue a remarkable faculty of detach- 
ment and a rare devotion to pure beauty and 
dramatic truth. Intrinsically valuable, these 
two poetic creations derive special interest 
from the fact that they are regarded as har- 
bingers of a new and better era in modern 


literature. 


Noah Webster, whom we sophisticated 
moderns call ‘‘ the lexicographer,’’ but whom 
our grandfathers spoke of as ‘‘ spellin’ book 
Webster,’’ is to have a monument—as if 
the dictionary itself were not monumentum 
ere perennius. He was born October 16, 
1758, in that part of Hartford, Connecticut, 
since set off as the town of West Hartford. 
He lived to the age of eighty-four and he has 
been dead more than half a century. A 
charter has been granted to the Noah Web- 
ster Memorial Association, organized for the 
purpose of raising money for a library in 
memory of the great literary worker and to 
erect in the place of his birth a building 
which shall be worthy of his name and fame. 
The cooperation of the public is desired in 
this undertaking, and there are some good 
grounds for the claim upon national support 
for the project. ‘‘ According to Webster’’ 
was for a generation, before the flood of the 
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voluminous modern dictionaries, the ultima- 
tum for the American in all matters relating 
to spelling, pronunciation, and definition, 
and ‘‘ Webster On-a-bridge,’’ as the old lady 
called it, has been the arbiter of many hot 
disputes. But it is to Webster’s spelling- 
book that our orthography owes its greatest 
debt. In our years of national expansion 
when the westward rush of population outran 
schools and schoolmasters, the speller was 
one of the two or three books which was 
sure to find its way to the new settlements. 
Webster’s spelling-book and the Bible were 
the entire educational equipment of many a 
frontier community, and very respectable 
corner-stones they proved themselves. There 
were decades when the speller was in such 
common use that it seemed to have become 
a staple American article like ham and flour, 
and the reported sales amounted to millions, 
far surpassing the circulation of any other 
book printed in America, always excepting 
the Bible. Webster’s memory deserves to 
be perpetuated, for under enormous discour- 
agements he accomplished, single-handed, a 
work in lexicography which must always in- 
spire the respect of the learned; but in our 
opinion Webster’s chief claim to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen is not the bulky quarto 
but the little blue-covered volume in which 
the young democracy iearned its A BC. 
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Children in the New England colonies were 
taught to read by ‘‘ the ordinary road of 
Hornbook, Primer, Psalter, Testament and 
Bible.’? Alice Morse Earle, in her unique 
new book on ‘‘ Child Life in Colonial Days,’’ 
declares that she has found but three ‘‘ horn- 
books ’’ preserved to the present day in this 
country. Here is her description of one: 


‘* The first book from which the children of the colo- 
nists learned their letters and to spell was not really a 
book at all, in our sense of the word. It was what was 
called a hornbook. A thin piece of wood, usually about 
four or five inches long and two inches wide, had placed 
upon it a sheet of paper a trifle smaller, printed at the 
top with the alphabet in large and small letters; below 
were simple syllables such as ab, eb, ib, ob, etc.; then 
came the Lord’s Prayer. This printed page was covered 
with a thin sheet of yellowish horn, which was not as 
transparent as glass, yet permitted the letters to be 
read through it; and both the paper and the horn were 
fastened around the edges to the wood by a narrow 
atrip of metal, usually brass, which was tacked down 
by fine tacks or nails. It was, therefore, a book of a 
single page. At the two upper corners of the page were 
crosses, hence to read the hornbook was often called 
‘reading a criss-cross row.’ At the lower end of the 
wooden back was usually a little handle which often 
was pierced with a hole; thus the hornbook could be 
carried by a string, which could be placed around the 
neck or hung by the side,”’ 
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Is there such a thing as a “ science of 
literary criticism’’? Are there principles 
and rules which enable us to determine the 
comparative rank and status of a novel, 
drama, poem or other literary composition? 
British professors and writers have lately 
been discussing the question of ‘‘ taste ’’ and 
the individual equation in judging of litera- 
ture. It has been gravely maintained that 
every reader of ordinary intelligence and 
familiarity with the world of books may 
rightly claim to be a law unto himself and 
may decline to bow to the alleged authority 
of critics who presume to tell him that what 
he likes is poor stuff and what he finds dull 
and unreadable is good literature which he 
ought to like. There is no real need for 
critics, called by some ‘‘ the keepers of liter- 
ature,’’ it has been asserted, and books suc- 
ceed or fail in spite of them. Besides, the 
argument runs, the literary doctors do not 
agree in their magisterial judgments, and 
the poor reader who should honestly try to 
guide himself by their opinions would be 
sorely perplexed instead of enlightened. 

This is not the view taken in the United 
States, however, where several books have 
appeared within a few months on the prin- 
ciples of literary criticism and the methods 
of improving the public taste. In these the 
authority of criticism is strongly upheld. 
Prof. William P. Trent divides critics into 
impressionists and academics, recognizing the 
value and importance of the function of each 
school. The latter defend the traditions of 
literature and maintain the high standards 
established by the wisdom of the ages; the 
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former welcome new talent and are hospitable 
to new forms, styles and tendencies, besides 
applying fresh points of view to old works. 
Professor Trent disapproves the unnecessary 
antagonism between the critics, and also the 
supercilious ettitude of many of them toward 


the general reader. The public has rights, 
and it can appreciate good work in art and 
literature, though it may not be able to set 
forth its reasons for liking or disliking a 
thing with precision and lucidity. If it com- 
mits absurdities, the critics themselves are 
largely to blame, for they do very little to 
vindicate and demonstrate the authority of 
criticism. 

To similar conclusions are certain English 
literary philosophers led by reflection upon 
the fate of sundry good and bad works of 
the imagination. Any book that is really 
popular must have certain conspicuous merits, 
though it may also have serious faults of 
matter and manner which only the few can 
discern. The public does not insist upon per- 
fection, but it does not desire anything hope- 
lessly vulgar and bad. It may like poetry in 
the rough, but it is, after all, the poetry, 
not the roughness, which it likes. It is ad- 
mitted that critics frequently overlook this 
truth and deride public taste indiscriminately 
when a little reflection would show that a 
popular success not strictly belonging to pure 
literature has yet substantial claims even to 
critical recognition. 


The recent semi-centennial of the death of 
Edgar Allan Poe has brought out quite a num- 
ber of incidents concerning this most erratic 
American genius. One of these has a par- 
ticularly pathetic side to it since it relates to 
the final disposition of the body of his sweet 
child-wife — his ‘‘ lost Lenore.”’ 

It is well known that when Poe lived in the 
humble cottage at Fordham, New York, he 
was in the awful grip of three demons — 
poverty, sickness and pride, and that the 
gloom of his life was intensified by the suffer- 
ings and death of his wife Virginia Clemm, 
who gave up the unequal struggle in 1847, 
two years before her brilliant but morose 
husband passed from the stage of life. In 
the burial-ground at Fordham they laid the 
emaciated form of her whom Poe immortal- 
ized as ‘‘ Annabel Lee,’’ and it is said that 
for weeks afterward the ‘‘ sad and weary ”’ 
poet wandered alone about the little ceme- 
tery; frequently at night he would spend 
hours by the graveside of his beloved com- 
panion. About thirty years later, William 
Fearing Gill, who had been preparing a biog- 
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raphy of Poe, happened to visit Fordham, 
where he learned that the cemetery had been 
sold, and found men engaged in removing the 
bodies. He therefore took it upon himself 
to care for the remains of Virginia Poe, 
had the grave opened, and the ‘‘ few, thin, 
discolored bones that were found there’’ 
were assembled and taken away by him. It 
was his intention to have these placed in the 
grave of Poe, in Westminster Churchyard, 
Baltimore, and in his ‘‘ Life of Poe’’ he 
makes a statement to that effect, but whether 
this was done or not seems to be uncertain. 

There is another story going about to the 
effect that in Baltimore fragments of the 
coffin in which Poe was buried are held as 
priceless relics. One of these fragments, so 
the Baltimore Sun says, is in the possession 
of Mr. Louis F. Grafflin, who received it 
from his brother, Mr. Howard Grafflin, who 
was present when Poe’s body was exhumed, 
and then buried in its present grave. Mr. 
Grafflin refutes the statement that Poe was 
buried, almost as a pauper, with a coffin of 
poplar, stained to imitate walnut, by pointing 
to the fragment of the coffin, which isa 
piece of solid mahogany. Mr. Grafflin’s 
uncle, Mr. Henry Herring, married a Miss 
Poe, who was a relative of the poet, and 
Edgar Allan Poe was always a welcome visit- 
or at their home. Mr. Herring told his 
nephew that ke bore the expense of Poe’s 
burial, and, from the accustomed generosity 
of Mr. Herring and his fondness for Poe, is 
is inferred that no expense was spared at the 


funeral. 
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Of essays by American authors which 
might be grouped to great advantage in read- 
ing, a CHAUTAUQUAN contributor suggests the 
following : 

Hamilton Wright Mabie’s ‘‘ The Forest of Arden,’’ 
Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ Nature,’’ Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hy- 
perion,’’ George William Curtis’s ‘‘ Prue and I,’’ John 
Burroughs’s ‘‘ Wake Robin,’’ Ik Marvel’s ‘‘ Reveries of 
a Bachelor’’ and ‘‘ Dream Life,’’ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ 
‘* The Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ ‘‘ The Poet 
at the Breakfast Table,’’ and ‘‘ Over the Tea-Cups,’’ 
James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘ My Study Windows,’’ Edmund 
Clarence Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets,’’ Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson’s ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ William 
Dean Howells’s ‘‘ My Literary Passions,’’ and Professor 
Richard Burton’s ‘‘ Literary Likings.’’ 
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A movement is on foot to induce Congress 
to enact a law reducing the rate of postage 
on authors’ manuscripts to that of third- 
class matter. This would mean a consider- 
able saving in the aggregate to the writers 
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in this country who are striving to live by 
the pen and numbering, it is estimated, more 
than twenty thousand, outside of those en- 
gaged in journalism and magazine work as 
editors and employees. At present, manu- 
scripts are carried in the mail at letter rates, 
while proofs of them may travel for one quar- 
ter of those rates. 


From Paris comes the report, apparently 
well authenticated, that the burial place of 
John Paul Jones, the most conspicuous and 








Courtesy New York Tribune. 
SITE OF JOHN PAUL JONES’S GRAVE, PARIS. 


spectacular figure in our early naval history, 
has been found. It has always seemed to 
be another instance of the alleged ingratitude 
of republics that the body of Paul Jones was 
not brought to this country soon after his 
death in Paris in 1792 in one of our own 
ships. Noman in the early navy did more 
for the cause than he, and probably no 
man was more severely criticised and con- 
demned. But his long delayed coronation 
seems now within the range of probable con- 
summation. For a long time it was thought 
that his last resting-place was among the 
things undiscoverable. It was known that 
he died in Paris on July 18, 1792, having 
retired to the French capital after having 
left the naval service of Empress Catherine 
of Russia, in which, for a brief period, he 
held the rank of rear-admiral. He was 
honored in his burial by the attendance of a 
deputation of the legislative assembly; his 
body was interred in the Cemetery for 
Foreign Protestants, and the grave was 
properly marked. But time obliterated the 
marks, the cemetery was abandoned, and 
buildings were erected upon its site. There 
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seems to be conclusive evidence that the 
grave of Paul Jones was located near the 
entrance to the cemetery, just beyond the 
wall in the accompanying illustration marked 
** ENCADRE.”’ It would be an appropriate 
thing for Congress,—which appointed him 
to the command of the Ranger in 1777, and 
a few years later permitted him to accept an 
elegant sword and a military decoration from 
France, and then gave him a vote of thanks 
for his daring and successful exploit off 
Flamborough Head and by resolution placed 
him in command of the new frigate America, 
and in 1787 voted him a gold medal,— to 
order the removal of his body to this coun- 
try, its transportation across the Atlantic 
in the finest ship of our navy, and its recep- 
tion and reinterment with full naval honors. 
For the achievements of John Paul Jones on 
the high seas are as imperishable as those 
of Washington on land, and contributed 
quite as much to the success of the revolu- 


tionary cause. 


The iconoclast still continues his work of 
destruction, and as a result of his investiga- 
tions it now transpires that the inspiring 
words of one of America’s bravest naval cap- 
tains were never uttered by him at all. On 
the monument of Captain James Lawrence of 
the ill-fated Chesapeake, in Trinity Church- 
yard, New York, are the words ‘‘ Don’t give 
up the ship’’ and a brief account of the cir- 
cumstances under which these words were 
supposed to have been first spoken. But now 
comes a demolisher of traditions who declares 
that the utterance is apocryphal and was 
coined by an enterprising newspaper man of 
the period, Major Benjamin Russell, for many 
years editor of the Boston Centinel. The 
story of the origin of the phrase, according 
to F. J. Kingsbury, who claims to have had 
it from Major Russell’s daughter, and tells it 
in the Hartford Courant, is as follows: 


‘* The battle between the Chesapeake and the Shan- 
non took place just off the Massachusetts coast, and a 
sailor in some way got ashore and hurried to Boston 
with the news. It was in the night and he went straight 
to the Centinel office, where he found Major Russell, 
to whom he told the story, including the death of 
Lawrence. ‘ What were his last words?’ said the Ma- 
jor. ‘Don’t know,’ said the man. ‘ Didn’t he say,’ 
‘Don’t give up the ship?’ ‘ Don’t know,’ said the man. 
‘Oh, he did,’ said the Major. ‘I’ll make him say it ’— 
and he did —so much for history.’’ 


If this is true, it spoils a good passage in 
our naval history, but it seems strange that 
it should have been nearly eighty-seven years 
in coming to the light. According to Lossing, 
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the words spoken by Lawrence as he was 
carried from the Chesapeake’s deck, mortally 
wounded, were: ‘‘ Tell the men to fire faster, 
and not to give up the ship; fight her till 
she sinks,’’ which it must be confessed 
smacks very much of what a brave captain 
might say under such circumstances. 

Maclay, in his ‘‘ History of the Navy,’’ 
quotes Sir Provo Wallis, a survivor of the 
battle, who said, ‘‘ We heard that when they 
were carrying Captain Lawrence below mor- 
tally wounded, he uttered the words ‘ Don’t 
give up the ship.’’’ And an officer of the 
Chesapeake, in writing of the voyage of the 
Shannon and Chesapeake to Halifax, said, 
‘*Captain Broke and Captain Lawrence were 
both delirious from their wounds. When 
Captain Lawrence could speak he would say, 
‘Don’t give up the ship’.’’ At this late day 
it will be difficult to dislodge from the popu- 
lar mind the impression that Lawrence did 
utter the words ascribed to him. 


=r 


In view of the recent anti-imperialistic 
campaign that has been waged from Boston, 
and the severe denunciation of the adminis- 
tration’s policy in the Philippines, it is inter- 
esting to note that on June 15, 1813, ten 
days after Lawrence had died on board the 
Chesapeake, the Massachusetts Senate refused 
to pass a vote of thanks to Lawrence for his 
gallantry in the capture of the Peacock, 
although they had thanked Hull, Bainbridge 





SALISBURY.—Your Majesty? 

THE QUEEN.—Yes, me Lord. 

SALISBURY.—He’Il have to go, won't he? 

THE QUEEN.—I'm afraid so.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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and Decatur. The Josiah Quincy of that 
time was chairman of the committee that 
brought in the adverse report, which, con- 
taining the following resolution, was adopted : 


“ Resolved, as the sense of the Senate of Massachu- 
setts, that, in a war like the present, waged without 
justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a manner that indi- 
cates that conquest and ambition are its real motives, 
it is not becoming a moral and religious people to ex- 
press any approbation of military or naval exploits 
which are not immediately connected with a defense 
of our sea-coast and soil.’’ 


=r 


Through the new lenses of her Anglo- 
Saxon eye-glass the old mother country is 
seeing American history and American heroes 
in quite a new light. Here is Frederic Har- 
rison, British essayist and positivist philos- 
opher, addressing a sympathetic audience in 
London on the centenary of the death of 
George Washington, and daring to utter such 
opinions as these concerning ‘‘ the first Ameri- 
can.’’ He said that nowhere was Washing- 
ton’s memory more revered than ‘‘ in these 
islands whose dominion he shook off.’’ In 
his opinion Tennyson’s praise of Wellington 
better fitted the great Virginian. In char- 
acter and achievement he was not surpassed 
by William the Silent or Cromwell. ‘‘ All 
right-minded Englishmen,’’ said the orator, 
“now feel that his work was a real gain, albeit 
it might be a bitter lesson to our nation. 
The statesmen of our modern world have been 
stained with duplicity, with offenses against 
the moral law, with self-seeking, with cru- 
elty, and with vice, and it is consoling to feel 
that the last of the chief creators of nations 
has a spotless record as a man, a soldier and 
a statesman.’’ In conclusion, Mr. Harrison 
deprecated the drift of the American repub- 
lic toward colonial empire, and alluding to 
the South African situation, at that moment 
in a most acute stage, he said: 


‘* At the present time of anxiety and national crisis 
it is impossible to close such an address without think- 
ing how valuable today would it be to our people if 
they would only make themselves familiar with the life 
of Washington, with the story of that wretched colonial 
war which our ancestors waged for years in shame and 
defeat; if they could be induced to study again the 
record of their obstinacy and desire of distant empire 
which ended so bitterly and yet so usefully in the final 
failure, when a proud and domineering kingdom resisted 
the just claims of free colonists and attempted to crush 
a nascent republic.”’ 
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It required an Englishman, only a few 
weeks ago, to point out one of the most pic- 
turesque and touching phases of our democ- 
racy. If the same scene has ever impressed 
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American visitors as it affected Mr. Sydney 
Brooks, on the occasion of his visit to the 
chamber of the House of Representatives at 
the opening of the Fifty-sixth Congress, it 
has not been emphasized in print, that we 
are aware. Mr. Brooks tells of this uncon- 
ventional spectacle in the January number of 
The North American Review: 


** An even more homelike feeling was encouraged 
by the sight of several small boys, the sons of Con- 
gressmen, sitting on their father’s knees during the 
debates. The colored member, I was glad to see, 
brought his little pickaninny along. Some of these 
infants, tiring of the paternal lap, would climb into the 
nearest seat, and there explore and test to the utter- 
most its rotary mechanism; and the Congressman to 
whom the seat belonged — brimming over as all Ameri- 
cans are with absolute kindness toward children — would 
make no effort to expel the intruder, but walk off into 
the smoking-room for a cigar. One urchin, I noticed, 
came up with his father to be sworn in, held up his 
little fist, and took the oath of allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. Nothing in Congress fascinated me quite so 


much as this.’’ 


The present ‘‘ long ’’ session of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress is expected to enact impor- 
tant financial legislation, of the kind described 
by the more radical currency reformers as a 
‘* stride in the right direction.’’ There are 
two measures pending in Congress. One, 
prepared by the Republican House caucus 
committee of the last Congress and adopted 
by a party caucus of the new Congress, has 
passed the lower branch exactly as it was 
reported under a special rule. A week’s 
debate had been allowed, but neither side 
presented anything new and there was little 
interest in the perfunctory discussion. The 
bill will not be favorably considered in the 
Senate, which has a measure of its own 
(framed by the Republican members of the 
finance committee). A larger and more in- 
teresting debate is anticipated from the 
apper chamber, and no great haste in pass- 
ing the bill. 

There are substantial differences between 
the two measures, though in some essential 
respects they are similar. Both reaffirm the 
existing ‘‘ unit’’ of value, the gold dollar; 
both provide for the maintenance of a gold 
reserve and vest power in the secretary of 
the Treasury to replenish it and keep it in- 
tact by several methods, including the issue 
of gold bonds; both provide for the main- 
tenance of the parity of all forms of money 
with gold. But the House bill goes to the 
length of requiring the Treasury to redeem 
** standard ”’ silver dollars in gold, while the 
Senate bill prescribes no such exchange. 
The House bill also converts all government 
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bonds, which are payable in ‘‘ coin’’ (gold 
or silver, at the option of the secretary of 
the Treasury), into gold obligations, notwith- 
standing the admitted fact that the govern- 
ment sold them for much less than it could 
have floated gold bonds. The Senate leaves 
all coin bonds in the position they occupy 
now, but provides for an elaborate refund- 
ing scheme, under which the bonds payable 
within seven or eight years (as well as those 
payable in 1925) might be exchanged for 
gold bonds bearing two per cent interest and 
running thirty years. 

This feature of the Senate act has been 
severely criticised, but there are reasons 
which will prompt insistence upon its reten- 
tion. The senatorial sponsors of the measure 
are opposed to retroactive legislation gratuit- 
ously making gold obligations of coin bonds, 
and yet they are desirous of removing the 
present option of the Treasury to redeem 
bonds in silver. The refunding scheme is to 
furnish an incentive to the holders of the 
coin bonds for surrendering them, while the 
reduced rate of interest is deemed to com- 
pensate the government for the loss of the 
option. 

Both bills allow the national banks to issue 
circulating notes up to the par value of the 
bonds deposited as security. The House bill 
further authorizes the organization of banks 
with a capital of $25,000 in smaller cities, 
and abolishes the tax on bank circulation, 
transferring it to the capital and surplus of 
the institutions. The Senate bill leaves the 
tax as it is, except so far as the new two per 
cent bonds are concerned, circulation against 
which is to be taxed at a lower rate than the 
coin bonds bearing higher interest. Both 
bills provide for the retirement of bank notes 
and other paper of denominations of $10 and 
less in favor of silver certificates. 

The financial reformers prefer the House 
bill, while admitting that that of the Senate 
is quite satisfactory. The chances are that 
a conference committee will eliminate the 
more questionable provisions of each. 
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The construction of a trans-isthmian canal 
to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans is a prominent subject before Con- 
gress, but a simpler and more urgent proj- 
ect is the laying of a Pacific cable to provide 
for communication between the United States 
and the Philippines, Japan and certain Chi- 
nese ports. An all-British Pacific cable is 
soon to be constructed, and the need of an 
all-American cable via Hawaii and Guam to 
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Manila is generally recognized. President 
McKinley and Secretary Root have advocated 
the speedy passage of a cable bill, and they 
appear to favor a private capital, constructed, 
controlled and operated by a corporation. 
The government is ready to guarantee a large 
and steady income — $400,000 a year, ac- 
cording to a bill introduced by Senator Lodge 
—in return for the transmission of its mes- 
sages to its far-Eastern dependencies. In 
the event of war the government is to assume 
charge of the cable. 

This plan has, however, encountered opposi- 
tion. Why, it is asked, should the govern- 
ment pay $400,000 a year to a private cor- 
poration, when at an expenditure of $11,000, - 
000 it could build the system and operate it 
as a national enterprise? Under the Lodge 
bill, the government would, in twenty years, 
pay to the company $8,000,000, and yet 
acquire no proprietary interest whatever in 
it. Accordingly, two other bills have been 
introduced providing for government con- 
struction of the projected cable. ‘‘ Pater- 
nalism,’’ is the objection of some, but such 
conservative and impartial Republican news- 
papers as the New York Tribune and the 
Chicago Times-Herald brush this aside as 
pedantic and perfunctory. They do not see 
why the government should not own and 
operate that which, in any case, must look to 
it for the bulk of its revenue and which could 
not be left in private hands in case of war- 
like complications. A private company 
would charge monopoly rates for messages, 
while the government would treat all patrons 
fairly, it is further maintained by the oppo- 
nents of a private Pacific cable. Which of 
the bills will pass is a matter for conjecture, 
but the influence of corporate capital will 
probably be exerted to secure congressional 
support of the Lodge bill. 
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The number of public buildings in this 
country whose history goes back to the sev- 
enteenth century is very few. Almost alone 
among wooden structures of such antiquity 
is the first parish meeting-house in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, which was ereeted in 1681 
and still presents substantially the same ap- 
pearance as in the days of Cotton Mather 
and Samuel Sewall. Hingham is a sleepy 
town on a cove of Boston Bay, a dozen miles 
by electric road or steamer from the Hub. 
Recent years have brought it some celebrity 
as the home of the Hon. John Davis Long, 
who, as Secretary of the Navy and trans- 
lator of Vergil, has demonstrated that the 
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pen is not to be compared with the rapid- 
firing gun. The town dates from 1635, when 
the Rev. Peter Hobart came from Norfolk, 
England, with a Puritan congregation and 
there founded the twelfth of the New England 
churches. The squabbles between the Hing- 
ham folk and the authorities in Boston give 
spice to the narrative of Winthrop and 
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THE ‘‘OLD SHIP’’ MEETING-HOUSE. 

The oldest Protestant church edifice in America. Erect- 
ed 1681, and still occupied for worship. 
Mather. John Norton, the second pastor of 
Hingham, signalized his entrance upon the 
work by replacing the old thatched log meet- 
ing-house with a modern frame edifice, the 
equal of any in the Bay Colony. The town — 
for in those days church and state were one 
in New England — appropriated £430 and the 
old house to pay for the new one. The ques- 
tion of the selection of the site nearly split 
the town, but after two heated town-meetings 
the new site was adopted. The frame was 
raised in July, 1681, and the building shel- 
tered its first worshiping congregation Jan- 
uary 8, 1682. Among the worshipers was 
doubtless one Lincoln, to whom the geneal- 
ogists have traced the ancestry of the great 
President, for the Lincolns were prominent 
among the early settlers of the town. The 
alterations have not materially changed the 
external appearance of the venerable build- 
ing. The ‘‘ old ship,’’ as the house is called, 
is one of the show-places on the south shore 
trolley lines and is visited by many pilgrims, 
whose interest in it is well founded upon the 
fact that ‘‘ it is the oldest house for public 
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worship within the original limits of the 
United States which continues to be used for 
the purpose for which it was erected.’’ It 
is, in fact, the oldest Protestant meeting- 
house in the Western Hemisphere. Hingham 
is fully conscious of its treasure, and its an- 
niversaries are duly honored. On the comple- 
tion of its second century a memorial service 
was held in the his- 
toric edifice, on 
which occasion the 
principal address 
was delivered by 
Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard 
University, a lineal 
descendant of the 
Rev. John Norton, 
who offered the 
first prayer within 
its walls. The con- 
gregation which 
now occupies the 
property is of Uni- 
tarian creed, and 
if report is true 
Secretary Long is 
one of the pillars of the temple. 


co 


The American Historical Association, or- 
ganized fifteen years ago for the promotion 
of historical research and the improvement of 
historical teaching in this country, is one of 
the most successful and popular of our learned 
societies. Its membership is approach- 
ing fifteen hundred and its annual meet- 
ings are largely attended and productive 
of something more substantial than ‘‘ talk.’’ 
The Historical Review, published under its 
direction, has become a very helpful period- 
ical for all students of history. The His- 
torical MSS. Commission, in the chairmanship 
of which Prof. J. F. Jameson has just given 
way to Mr. Reuben Gold Thwaites, is _per- 
forming a valuable service in rescuing from 
neglect and destruction the writings of the 
fathers of the republic. At present the 
commission is engaged in the preparation of 
the correspondence of John C. Calhoun for 
publication. The Justin Winsor prize for 
the encouragement of original research is 
awarded annually by the association. At 
the recent annual meeting in Boston, Decem- 
ber 26-29, three new activities were 
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launched: a public archives commission, to 
investigate the condition and character of 
local, state and national records, and facili- 
tate their use by students; a committee to 
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consider the preparation of a monographic 
history of the United States, in which the 
several topics shall be treated by specialists, 
on the plan of the successful ‘‘ Memorial 
History of Boston ’’ and the ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America,’’ edited by the 
late Professor Winsor; and a committee to 
secure, if possible, the deposit in the Library 
of Congress of such public documents and 
papers, not in current use, as are now dis- 
persed among the various departments in 
Washington. The practical usefulness of the 
first of these undertakings will at once appear 
to any one who has attempted to search the 
original records of town, county or state for 
any fact. The thousands of persons seeking 
to qualify as Sons or Daughters of the Rev- 
olution will bear witness to the carelessness 
with which such books have been preserved. 


=e 


The United States Government has recent- 
ly received formal written assurances from 
the three great Continental powers of Eu- 
rope — Germany, France and Russia — with 
regard to the maintenance of the ‘‘ open 
door’’ inChina. By the ‘‘ open door”’ is 
meant, not necessarily freedom of trade 
and the abolition of all customs duties within 
the celestial empire or any part thereof, but 
equal opportunities and equal treatment of 
all the nations hav- 
ing treaties of com- 
merce with China 
and interest in her 
markets. At one 
time it was supposed 
that Great Britain 
and the United 
States would be 
obliged to form an 
alliance, and perhaps 
invite Japan to join 
them, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the 
door open in China, 
for all the Continen- 
tal powers of Europe 
were suspected of 
an intention to dis- 
member and divide the ancient and de- 
cadent empire. In other words, these powers 
were believed to have decided upon a policy 
of ‘‘spheres of interest,’’ with exclus- 
ive trade privileges or at least discriminat- 
ing tariffs in favor of the owners of the 
several spheres or estates in reversion. 
Great Britain’s leading statesmen almost de- 
spaired of being able to resist this policy and 
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of preserving China’s independence and equal 
rights of all to her markets. They accord- 
ingly discussed the necessity of ear-marking 
and warning off trespassers from the sphere 
claimed as hers by England, the great valley 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang river. 

But the unexpected action of the United 
States has put a new face upon the situation. 
This country, taking advantage of its new 
prestige and the evident desire of all nations 
to cultivate her friendship, informed the Con- 
tinental powers that, while no interference 
with their policy of acquiring by “‘ lease ”’ 
or forcible annexation of Chinese coast ter- 
ritory and hinterlands was contemplated, 
spheres as acquired must be kept open to 
trade exactly as under Chinese rule, by virtue 
of the treaties between the United States 
and China. The United States might have 
followed the example of the other powers 
and taken as ‘‘ compensation ’’ a port or two 
of China. This was not, and will not be, 
done. Our government is desirous to develop 
American trade with the Chinese, but terri- 
tory it does not seek. It was entitled to 
insist upon respect for its treaty rights, no 
matter who the owner of the “‘ sphere ’’ cov- 
ered by the treaties may be. 

Unofficially Germany and France had some 
time ago expressed their readiness to adopt 
the open door policy for China, but Russia 
had made no sign. 
There was little 
doubt, however, that 
the pledges would 
be duly given, and 
that the old far- 
Eastern question 
would be solved, at 
least for a time, by 
this diplomatic move 
on the part of the 
United States. 
President McKinley 
has favored the ap- 
pointment of a spe- 
cial commission to 
inquire into the pos- 
sibilities of increased 
trade with China, 
and a resolution to 
that effect will be adopted by Congress. 
Eastern, western and southern manufacturers 
and merchants, irrespective of their diverg- 
ing views of ‘‘ expansion ’’ in general, warmly 
urge all possible measures looking to the con- 
quest by this country of the markets of China, 
where we are already displacing British, 
German and Belgian manufactures. No-v the 
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assurances have been officially made, and the 
result is a distinct triumph for American 
diplomacy. 


There has been much discussion in the 
press of the status of our ‘‘ new posses- 
sions,’’ including Cuba, which we hold in 
trust. The subject derives special interest 
and timeliness from 
the probability of an 
early supersession of 
military government 
by civil in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. At 
present the Execu- 
tive of the United 
States is exercising 
his war powers in 
the acquired terri- 
tories, and his dis- 
cretion is absolute. 
He may make any 
special _ regulation 
for the islands, or 
for any one of them, 
and he is accounta- 
ble to no coordinate 
branch of the gov- 
ernment. He may 
put in force any tariff scheme, or order 
freedom of trade between the United 
States and the new territories. Lately an 
order was issued extending the domestic 
postal rates to Porto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippines, manifestly on the theory that 
they belong to the United States and are 
subject to our sovereignty. The rates to 
and from Cuba remain ‘‘ foreign,’’ clearly 
because Cuba is not ‘and is not intended 
to be annexed, and is’ a foreign country. 
This view was taken by the board of gen- 
eral appraisers in an opinion elicited by 
a Boston mercantile firm which refused to 
pay duties on goods imported from Cuba on 
the ground that this country is exercising 
sovereignty there, and our tariff laws neces- 
sarily extend to that island. The board held 
that this was not the case, and that only 
legislation by Congress can make our laws 
applicable to Cuba. 

But is this equally true of the territory 
actually ceded to us by treaty? The weight 
of opinion is that while military occupation 
and administration continues no such auto- 
matic extension of our constitution and laws 
can occur. But what will happen when mili- 
tary rule is terminated and Congress assumes 
jurisdiction? Will Congress have plenary 
power to rule the islands ‘‘ outside the Con- 
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stitution,’’ or will the organic and other laws 
of the United States at once go into effect 
therein? Judicial opinions and dicta are 
freely cited on both sides of the question, 
though there is a most explicit and positive 
decision of a California case which grew out 
of the treaty with Mexico, to the effect that 
when territory is acquired, the laws of the 
United States extend thereto ipso facto the 
moment a civil government is established 
over it. Many wonder whether the Supreme 
Court will adhere to that view, which would 
mean free trade with the Philippines and the 
acquisition by the annexed populations of all 
the rights and immunities guaranteed by the 
Constitution to the people under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. There is a gen- 
eral belief that a new doctrine will be 
proclaimed by the court, and that Congress 
will be held to possess the unrestricted power 
to govern dependencies at its discretion. 
Prediction on so complex a question is hazard- 
ous, but its importance is obvious. Either 
answer will involve political and industrial 
consequences of great moment. The adop- 
tion of a ‘‘ colonial policy’’ would be impos- 
sible if it were determined that Congress is 
bound by the Constitution in dealing with all 
acquired territories. 


=" 


The entire country is deeply interested in 
the taking of the eleventh census, a task 
which is undertaken by the government every 
ten years, and which now assumes stupendous 
proportions. The territory of the United 
States has been divided up into 50,000 enu- 
meration districts and each district is to have 
its enumerator. Each enumerator will carry 
with him four schedules, one each for popu- 
lation, vital statistics, agriculture, and mar 1- 
factures. In taking the last census the enu- 
merator had from ten to thirteen schedules 
to handle. The schedule of population is 
practically the same as that used in the last 
two censuses. The process of enumeration 
will be performed with great rapidity, during 
the month of June, and every effort will be 
made to insure accuracy. Returns will all 
be sent to Washington, where they will be 
tabulated by the electrical system which was 
employed in the last census. This is a curious 
but simple device by which the facts con- 
cerning each person in the United States are 
recorded on a card three by six inches, a sec- 
tion of which is assigned to the possible an- 
swers to every question to be tabulated. A 
small hole is made in the place corresponding 
to the answer actually given and after all the 
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facts have been thus recorded on the card a 
system of blunt pins, one for every possible 
hole in the card, is brought into contact with 
the card. The pin passes through the card 
wherever a hole is found, and dipping into a 
cup of mercury, completes an electric cir- 
cuit, and the facts on the card are simulta- 
neously and mechanically tallied. 


ba all 


In commenting in the January CHAUTAU- 
QUAN on the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Adyston Pipe Trust 
case, it was pointed out that the illegality 
of the iron-pipe combination, which rested 
on an agreement between distinct corpora- 
tions, did not necessarily imply the illegality 
of the new and modern form of trusts, based 
on actual consolidation, merger and absorp- 
tion of anumber of corporations by one power- 
ful corporation. We have now to record a 
significant decision of the same tribunal 
which does seem to point to the probability 
of having the new and favorite trust form of 
organization declared void and contrary to 
public policy. It was rendered in a Missouri 
case, where it appeared that one manufac- 
turing corporation had purchased a certain 
number of the shares of another corporation, 
engaged in the same business as itself, in 
order to obtain practical control of the latter 
and eliminate it as a competitor. Was this 
purchase of stock lawful, or was it ultra 
vires? The question of monopoly was but 
indirectly involved, it will be seen. The 
state courts ruled against the corporation, 
and they have been sustained by the highest 
federal court. The charters of corporations, 
and the general principles of corporate or- 
ganization (and in some states special stat- 
utes, it seems) prehibit corporations from 
using their capital to acquire the stock of 
other corporations for the purpose of con- 
trolling their management. Such control 
amounts to a partnership between the two 
concerns, and it is against public policy to 
allow such partnerships. Corporations must 
remain distinct and independent, or else re- 
tire from business and leave the field to 
others. It is natural to ask whether the 
logic of this position will not lead the court 
to agree with the Illinois view that corpora- 
tions cannot surrender their assets and rights 
and franchises to another, larger corporation 
and thus organize a monopoly of a given in- 
dustry. 

In connection with this subject, it may be 
noted that Attorney-General Griggs has de- 
clined to institute injunction proceedings 
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against the trunk railway companies which 
have put in force a new classification of 
freights, the effect of which, according to 
many protesting shippers and merchants, is 
to advance rates to unreasonably high points, 
discriminate against small dealers in favor of 
large ones, and charge more for short hauls 
than for long ones. The roads have a classi- 
fication committee which makes rate sched- 
ules, but no road represented is obliged to 
adopt these or to maintain them after having 
adopted them. Mr. Griggs finds that the 
national trust law does not apply to the 
case, since there is no contract or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, but merely consul- 
tation respecting rates and classification and, 
subsequently, voluntary adoption of a com- 
mon schedule. Railroads, he says, may prac- 
tice extortion and discrimination without lay- 
ing themselves open to prosecution under the 
anti-trust law. It is the province of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to deter- 
mine whether the new schedules are reason- 
able and free from discrimination, and to 
that body the complaints of the shippers are 


now referred. 
es 


The trend in American municipal govern- 
ment is indicated by the results of a note- 


worthy ‘‘ referendum’’ on the question of 
an eight-hour work-day law, which was sub- 
mitted to the cities and towns of Massachu- 


setts at the late local elections. The propo- 
sition was to make eight hours a day’s work 
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Tue British Lion.—Yes, I think I shall remember 
the Boers for a time.—Minneapolis Journal. 
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for all municipal employees, including laborers, 
mechanics, etc. In some cases it was made 
a party issue, but in the majority of in- 
stances the voter was simply asked to approve 
or disapprove the proposition on its merits. 
The remarkable fact is that every municipal- 
ity which voted on it voted in favor of an 
eight-hour day, and the majority was as high 
as two to one in some towns. The explana- 
tion given in the press is that every member 
of any trades union, every socialist or pop- 
ulist and every man of reform proclivities 
voted for eight hours, while the conservative 
citizens, who believe that cities ought to fol- 
low the principles of the open market, were 
divided upon the advisability of adopting an 
eight-hour day, owing to the fact that even 
private employers are exhibiting a disposi- 
tion to introduce an eight-hour plan. Organ- 
ized jabor hopes to promote its general 
movement for eight hours by securing favor- 
able action from municipalities and states 
with regard to the employees directly under 
them. The Massachusetts law does not 
apply to contractors who do work for the 
city, but in Kansas an eight-hour law for 
state, county and town employees which in- 
cludes the workmen employed by contractors 
and sub-contractors executing public under- 
takings has just been upheld by the state 
supreme court. Those who oppose such laws 
declare that there is danger in creating a 
privileged class of workmen, and that the 
effect of state or municipal liberality in 
treating labor is to breed discontent with 
private employers and encourage the demand 
for continual extension of government func- 
tions. It is not denied that official bodies, 
exempt from competition and the necessity 
of realizing profits, ought to be fair and even 
generous employers; the objection is to ex- 
cessive liberality which ignores sound business 
principles and undermines private enterprise. 
Opinions will long continue to differ upon 
this, but whenever the people get an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon municipal policy, they 
favor the granting of nearly all the demands 
of organized labor. 


— 


Some unexpected facts have been brought 
to light through interviews with those hav- 
ing charge of the free circulating libraries in 
various sections of New York City, where the 
population is made up for the most part of 
poorer people. It is surprising to learn that 
the best works of standard authors are con- 
stantly in demand and that a smaller per- 
centage of fiction is called for, and a larger 
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proportion of other works, than is the case 
in neighborhcods populated by people of am- 
pler means. True to their traditional in- 
stincts, the Hebrews are the most numerous 
patrons of the circulating libraries, and, 
indeed, are among the best classes of read- 
ers. In one district which is a stronghold 
of Russian and Polish Jews, where the people 
are wretchedly poor, there is an insatiable 
demand for good literature, and the librarian 
reports that these people are remarkable 
readers; that, while not more than ten per 
cent of the older people can read English, 
fully seventy-five per cent of the young folks 
can, and that the demand among these peo- 
ple is largely for fiction, biography and 
stories of adventure and city life. 

It is a significant fact that there is only a 
very slight tendency among these people of 
foreign birth and training to read books in 
their own languages or from their own for- 
eign authors. There is, for instance, only 
little call for German books, although there 
is a very large German population in New 
York City. The fact appears to be that 
when the Germans come to this country the 
interest in their language begins to diminish 
in proportion as their eagerness to secure an 
English working vocabulary and a satisfac- 


tory knowledge of our language increases. 
Of the patrons of these free libraries in the 
poorer districts probably the majority are 
children, and more children use the libraries 
in these sections of the city than in the better 


quarters. It is the general experience of 
librarians that wherever a new circulating 
library has been opened among the poorer 
people its first readers are almost exclusively 
children, who seize the lighter literature of 
the library and gradually interest their par- 
ents. The interest of the children arises 
probably from the fact that the public schools 
encourage, and to a certain extent require, 
the use of books from the circulating libra- 
ries in connection with the school work, and 
the eagerness with which the school children 
read American history and biography is due 
in a measure to the effort that is uniformly 
made in the schools to interest pupils in the 
story of our national life. 


=" 


Interesting reports of the progress of 
Chautauqua work were presented at the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the trustees 
at Cleveland, January 11. The Principal of 
Instruction, Mr. Geo. E. Vincent, reviewed 
the educational work of the year. Concern- 
ing the assembly of 1899, he showed that 
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254 separate public exercises might have 
been attended by an individual holding a 
$5.00 season ticket; an average cost of less 
than two cents for each feature; 2,262 stu- 
dents pursued 106 courses under seventy-two 
instructors in the summer schools. Two new 
departments were successfully established, a 
school of domestic science and a school for 
parents. The membership of theC. L. S. C. 
for the current year has increased more than 
fifty per cent over that of the previous year. 
During the season of 1900, Chautauqua will 
develop the idea of ‘‘ vacation school ’’ for 
the young people, and devote particular atten- 
tion to ‘‘ World Politics,’’ ‘*‘ Achievements 
of the Nineteenth Century,’’ Greek history 
and literature, and psychology, thus forecast- 
ing the C. L. S. C. course for the following 
year. It is also proposed to establish a 
model cookery on the plan of the New Eng- 
land family kitchen of Boston. 

The report of Acting General Manager 
Wilson M. Day showed that receipts for the 
year were $99,095.57; disbursements, $87,- 
944.59; surplus, $11,150.98; $11,324.34 
has been paid on floating indebtedness, and 
the assets, $478,147.87, show an increase 
of $144,073.61 over 1898. 

Upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board the trustees authorized the con- 
struction of a new power-house and water- 
supply at Chautauqua, and the erection of a 
brick arcade to take the place of the present 
supply stores. A plan for refunding the 
bonded indebtedness of Chautauqua was 
adopted, and efforts will be made to increase 
the endowment fund from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 by May 1. The Hall of the Christ will 
be built near the Hall of Philosophy. The 
Assembly will erect a bronze statue of Lewis 
Miller. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 


President, Clem Studebaker, of South Bend, Indiana, 
formerly vice-president. 

Chancellor, Bishop John H. Vincent, of Topeka, Kan- 
sas. 

Principal of Instruction, George E. Vincent, Ph. D., 
of Chicago. 

First vice-president and chairman of the executive 
board, Wilson M. Day, of Cleveland. 

Second vice-president, E. G. Dusenbury, of Portville, 
New York. 

Third vice-president, Chester D. Massey, of Toronto, 
Ontario. 

Treasurer, Warren F. Walworth, of Cleveland. 

Secretary, Ira M. Miller, of Akron, vice Dr. W. A. 
Duncan, of Syracuse. 

Executive board, Wilson M. Day, chairman; Clem 
Studebaker, George E. Vincent, Warren F, Walworth 
and Ira M, Miller. 





TOPICS OF THE HOUR.* 


[Note.— In the daily deluge of books and articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, and 


is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘ bibliography.’’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 


subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. ] 


V.—WOMAN LABOR 


‘* Women Wage Earners; their Past, their Present, 
and their Future.’’ By Helen Campbell. (Roberts 
Bros., Boston, 1893; $1.) A first-class discussion of 
the whole question of woman labor; based on study of 
conditions in Great Britain and Continental Europe as 
well as in the United States; recommends as remedies: 
organization, consumers’ leagues, profit-sharing, women 
inspectors, domestic service under improved conditions ; 
has a twelve-page bibliography. 

‘*Prisoners of Poverty’’: woman wage-workers, 
their trades and their lives. By Helen Campbell. 
(Roberts Bros., Boston, 1889; $1.) A close study of 
the conditions in New York City; interesting and 
convincing ; recommends as remedies : technical training, 
improved housing; reform in domestic service, recon- 
structed ideals and estimates of social values. 

‘* Prisoners of Poverty Abroad.’’ By Helen Camp- 
bell. (Roberts Bros., Boston, 1890; $1.) Studies 
principally the conditions in London and Paris; inter- 
esting and convincing; emphasizes as remedies: 
codperation, technical training, nationalization of land, 
new social ideals. 

‘“Woman’s Work and Wages.’’ 


(Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform.) Replete with facts and statistics; 
quotes from leading authorities; best discussion of the 
whole question ; followed by a well selected bibliography. 


‘“ Working Women in Large Cities’’: Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1889; free.) Care- 
ful statistical investigation as to the wages and social 
and moral condition of woman workers in the leading 
cities of the United States. Introductory chapters 
present gist of the conclusions and are not too technic- 
al for the general reader. Finds wages very low and 
moral character of workers high. 

** Evolution of Modern Capitalism’’: a study of 
machine production. By John A. Hobson. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1894; $1.25.) A careful 
study ; Chapter 12 deals with woman labor, especially as 
regards wages and the effect of such labor upon the 
wages of men. 

‘* Two Weeks in Department Stores.’? By Annie A. 
MacLean. (American Journal of Sociology, May, 1897.) 
An investigation of the condition under which girls work 
in the department stores of Chicago, and their method 
of living. 

‘* Woman and the Labor Movement.’’ By M. E. J. 
Kelley. (North American Review, April, 1898.) 
General discussion of the part played by women, their 
connection with labor organizations, etc. 

‘* Are Women Hurting the Chances of Men in Busi- 
ness?’’ By Carroll D. Wright. (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
October, 1897.) Based on statistics; maintains that 
women are supplanting children largely and men to 
some extent; finds that there is a strong tendency to 
grant equal pay for equal work. 


*The following ‘‘ Topics of the Hour ’’ have been covered: I. The Philippine Problem, October. 
Ill. Trusts, December. 


‘and the South African Problem, November. 


AND CHILD LABOR. 


‘* Statistics of Employment of Women and Girls’’: 
Report of the Labor Department of the Board of 
Trade. By Miss Collet. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, Lon- 
don, 1894; 8d.) A careful investigation, with concla- 
sion that woman labor is not displacing that of moa 
in Great Britain. 

‘‘Report and Testimony taken before the Special 
Committee of the Assembly appointed to investigate 
the Condition of Female Labor in the City of New 
York.’’ (State Printer, Albany, 1896; 2 vols.; free.) 
Contains much evidence as to the inequitable condi- 
tions of female labor, and makes some recommenda- 
tions as to improvements in legislation. 

‘How the Other Half Lives.’’ By Jacob A. Riis. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892; $2.50.) 
Contains a forcible chapter on the working girls of New 
York. 

‘* Economic Place of Women.’’ By Charlotte Per- 
kins Stetson. (Cosmopolitan, July, 1899.) A sug- 
gestive discussion. 

‘*How Poor Ladies Live.’’ By Frances H. Low. 
(Nineteenth Century, vol. 41, pp. 405-17.) Pathetic 
picture of their distress, with suggestions as to reme- 
dies. 

‘How Poor Ladies Might Live.’’ By E. M. Shaw. 
A reply to the above article from an inmate of the 
workhouse. Maintains that women must fit themselves 
to do the work which the world wants done. 

‘*Homes for Working Women in Large Cities.’’ 
By Annie M. MacLean. (Charities Review, July, 
1899.) Investigations of lodgings for working women 
and girls, with discussion of the problem. 

‘*The Monstrous Regiment of Women.’’ By Janet 
E. Hogarth. (Fortnightly Review, December, 1898.) 
Chances of women for work in the various professions. 
Favors the establishment of the Central Bureau for 
the Employment of Women. 

‘Friendly Societies for Women.’’ By J. F. Wilkin- 
son. (Fortnightly Review, April, 1898.) A detailed 
statement as to the experience of English female labor 
unions as to sick benefit funds. 

‘*Women in Trades Unions.’’ Editorial. (Public 
Opinion, vol. 24, p. 271.) Abstract of a Board of 
Trade Report showing the number and per cent of 
working women who are members of trades unions in 
Great Britain. 


CuHiLp LasBor.—‘‘ Child Labor.’’ (Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform.) Replete with facts and statistics; 
quotes from leading authorities; best discussion in 
short space of the whole question; followed by a well 
salected bibliography. 

‘*Child Labor.’’ By Florence Kelley. (Charities 
Review, May, 1897.) Able discussion of many points. 

‘*Tllinois Child Labor Law.’’ By Florence Kelley. 
(American Journal of Sociology, January, 1898.) Very 


II. England 
IV. The Higher Criticism, January. 
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suggestive article dealing with child labor in general, 
and child labor in the department store in particular. 

‘* Hull House Maps and Papers’’: a presentation of 
nationalities and wages in a congested district of Chi- 
cago. By residents of Hull House. (T. Y. Crowell, 
New York, 1895; $2.50.) A valuable collection of 
papers. Two articles by Florence Kelley, ‘‘ The 
Sweating-System,’’ and ‘‘ Wage-Earning Children,’’ 
contain valuable matter for the topic in hand. 

‘* Little Laborers of New York City.’’ By Charles 
Loring Brace. (Harper’s Magazine, August, 1873.) 
A fine article with illustrations; describes work and 
conditions of child laborers and the methods for their 
improvement employed by the Children’s Aid Society 
and kindred organizations. 

**School Children as Wage Earners.’’ 
Gorst. (Nineteenth Century, July, 1899.) 
discussion of the problem in Great Britain. 

‘* Child Labor in England and the United States.’’ 
By Charles B. Spahr. (THE CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 
1899.) Discusses history, conditions, improvements 
made and which need to be made. 

‘* Child Slavery in the United States ’’: a symposium. 
By Alzina P. Stevens, Alice L. Woodbury and Thomas 
E. Will. (Arena, June, 1894.) Very suggestive discus- 
sion from various points of view. 

‘* Life of Charles Loring Brace ’’: chiefly told in his 
letters. By Emma Brace. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1894.) Contains record of the work of 
one who stood easily first in child saving work in the 
United States; not directly concerned with labor. 

** Children of the Poor.’’ By Jacob A. Riis. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892; $2.50.) Treats of 
child labor among other problems connected with child 
life in cities. 

** Child Labor in Germany.”’ 
Review, July, 1899; p. 208.) 

‘*Child Labor Discussed ty Factory Inspectors.’’ 
(Public Opinion, September 15, 1898.) Account of the 
discussion at the Boston meeting of the International 
Association of Factory Inspectors. 

“*The Modern Factory System.’’ By R. W. C. Tay- 
lor. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1891; 
$5.25.) A standard work, dealing mainly with the 
problem in England. Chapters 5 and 7 are especially 
concerned with woman and child labor. 

‘Industrial Democracy.’’ By Sydney and Beatrice 

Webb. (Longmans Green & Co., New York, 1897; 
$6.) Contains .asults of latest experience and obser- 
vation as to woman and child labor; consult index under 
heads ‘‘ Boy-labor’’ and ‘‘ Women.’’ 
WomAN AND CHILD LABor (works dealing with both.) 
—‘‘The Labor Problem.’’ By Geoffrey Drage. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1896; $5.50.) A 
careful study. Has one chapter devoted to woman’s 
labor, and one to child labor, which discuss conditions 
and suggest remedies. 

‘* Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Children ’’: 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, 1897; free.) 


By John 
Thoughtful 


Editorial. (Charities 


bans all 
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TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


Attempts to investigate statistically the relative wages 
and efficiency of women and children as compared with 
men. Finds that wages of women are much smaller 
and of children very much smaller than those of men, 
even in industries where the efficiency of women and 
children is equal to that of the men. Much valuable in- 
formation as to woman and child labor may be found 
in the factory inspectors’ reports of the states, espe- 
cially those of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Michigan. 

‘* Annual Convention of the International Association 
of Factory Inspectors, 1887-1899.’’ Thirteen reports 
have been issued by this association, which contain 
papers and much other valuable matter relating to 
woman and child labor in the United States and 
Canada. 

‘* Life and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury.’’ 
By Edwin Hodder. (Cassell & Co., London, 1888; 3 
vols.) Contains an account of the work of the great 
advocate of factory legislation in England. 

‘* White Slaves, or the Oppression of the Worthy 
Poor.’”’ By L. A. Banks. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
1892; $1.50.) A vivid portrayal of evils of woman 
and child labor in sweatshops. 

‘* Industrial Evolution of the United States.’’ By 

Carroll D. Wright. (Flood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania, 1895; $1.) Contains some facts as to 
woman and child labor ; see ‘‘ Children ’’ and ‘‘ Wumen’’ 
in index. 
REMEDIES: LEGISLATION, CONSUMERS’ LEAGUES, Do- 
MESTIC SERVICE.— ‘‘ Factory Legislation for Women in 
the United States.’” By Annie M. MacLean. (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, September, 1897.) A full 
account with statistical tables. 

‘* Handbook of the Labor Laws of the United States.’’ 
By F. J. Stimson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1896; $1.50.) Covers satisfactorily the ground 
indicated by the title. 

‘* Factory and Workshop’’: Acts Explained and 
Simplified, with Summaries of the Workman’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1897 and the Fruct Act of 1896. By 
E. M. Roe. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1897; 3s.) 
Gives substance of British enactments to date. 

‘““The Consumers’ League.’? By John Graham 
Brooks. (Consumers’ League of New York; .10.) A 
succinct exposition of the principles and aims of Con- 
sumers’ Leagues, which are now so much to the front 
as a means or a step in the solution of the problems of 
woman and child labor. 

‘* Aims and Principles of the Consumers’ League.”’ 
By Florence Kelley. (American Journal of Sociology, 
November, 1899.) First-class exposition of the objects 
and work of the league. 

‘*Domestic Service.’’ By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1897; $1.75.) 
A full discussion of the past and present of domestic 
service. Believes that it will yet become an honorable 
employment for women, and makes suggestions in 
furtherance of this end. Other suggestions as to 
remedies will be found in the general works above. 
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No nation has been made under such fa- 
vorable opportunities for recording its own his- 
tory as has the American nation. Newspa- 
pers have been published from colonial times, 
records have been kept and carefully pre- 
served, and secure storehouses in the shape 
of museums have been erected for the safe 
keeping of these invaluable chronicles of the 
past. It is a matter of self-congratulation 
to compare the work of the American his- 
torian with that of the Egyptologist delving 
in the earth and constructing history from 
shards and ruined monuments. Coming even 
to later times the story of the English people 
must be built up from incomplete manu- 
scripts, legends, tapestry, and illuminations. 

But with all the efforts of those interested 
in preserving the history of America, only a 
small proportion of the valuable material is 
saved. Persons possessing priceless reminis- 
cences die without reducing them to writing. 
Letters, pamphlets, newspapers, and even 
records are burned ruthlessly in clearing out 
garrets. It may be assumed that every fall- 
ing of an old homestead into the hands of 
strangers means an irreparable loss of this 
kind. The destruction is not wanton; it is 
simply ignorant. 

Although this public history is important, 
the real history of the making of the nation 
is to be found in the families which compose 
it. The present interest in family histories 
and the formation of so many genealogical 
societies in America are evidences of the first 
leisure of the people for self-examination and 
a prophecy of the future activity in this im- 
portant particular. If families had remained 
in America at the first place of settlement 
the task of tracing descent would have been 
much simplified. But such permanent resi- 
dence was impossible under the laws of ex- 
pansion. The presence of children or the 
desire to better one’s condition means migra- 
tion and new homes. Fortunately the expan- 
sion was almost universally toward the west, 
and that simplifies the task. The first gen- 
eration is thus found near the seacoast or 
along some navigable inlet of the sea. The 
second generation settled as nearly due west 
as the lines of communication would allow. So 
the rulecontinues to apply across the continent. 

By noting the routes along which the fami- 
lies moved in their migration, an exact rec- 
ord may be made of the various routes of 
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travel and their relative popularity. These 
lines of migration are intimately associated 
with topography, soil, climate, accessibility, 
and subsequent communication. The data is 
thus far-reaching in its value. , 

The earlier census reports of the United 
States contain no record of the relative con- 
tributions of the different European countries 
to the American people. Family records can 
supply some of this information. 

It will be impossible for the future his- 
torian or the special student to describe the 
growth of the American people without the 
record of the past. The obligation of col- 
lecting this material rests with every Ameri- 
can who feels a just pride in the past and 
has sufficient hope in the future of his country. 

Therefore THE CHAUTAUQUAN seeks to en- 
list the codperation of the hosts of studious 
Chautauquans in all sections of the country, 
local historical societies, patriotic organiza- 
tions, and special students of American his- 
tory, in this important work. We reproduce 
herewith a condensed form of blank to show 
the plan now undertaken. Full-page blanks 
will be found in the advertising pages of this 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, which may be 
torn out, filled and forwarded to this office. 
Separate blanks will also be supplied on ap- 
plication : 


1. Present residence of person or family filling out 
this blank. 

2. From what foreign country did ancestors come? 

3. At what port did they land? 

4, When and where did they make their first resi- 
dence in America? 

5. Any known reason for selecting this place? 

6. Place of second residence in America. 

7. Describe the route taken as completely as possi- 
ble from beginning to end,—the wagon-road, canal, 
lake journey, river journey, or railway. 

8. Any known reasons for removal? 

9. Incidents connected with the journey. 

10. Third place of residence. 

11, 12, 18. Duplicate questions 7, 8 and 9. 

If further removals were made, duplicate questions 
6, 7, 8 and 9, numbering them 14, 15, 16, 17, etc. 

Extra. Have you any records or letters connected 
with any of these journeys? 

Have they been printed? If so, when and by whom? 

Has the spelling of the family name undergone any 
changes; if so, trace them? 

Is permission given us to publish such of this material 
as may seem of interest? 

Is any illustrative matter available, such as old prints, 
facsimiles of letters, photographs of historical build- 
ings, or objects of interest? 

Name of person filling this blank from whom further 
information may be obtained. 








CLASSICAL INFLUENCES UPON AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
WITH A SPECIAL STUDY OF LONGFELLOW. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
(Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


I 


In every literature which deserves to be 
called national, there is a large element 
peculiar to the folk that produces it. Each 
poet may well feel that he knows his own 
people best: that he can describe their life, 
utter their hopes and fears, better than any- 
thing else. Only a loyal American could 
have written ‘*‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Commemoration Ode.’’ Perhaps only one of 
the happy people who are the chief heirs of 
Wolfe’s victory could have depicted adequate- 
ly, as Francis Parkman has done, the cen- 
tury-long struggle, between the French and 
the English races, for the possession of our 
continent. Those who clamor for a purely 
American novel, or drama, or lyric, then, are 
not wholly misled in their zeal. It is usually 
under the inspiration of patriotism, love of 
kin, love of home, that the very best work is 
done in every field. 

Nevertheless, the common nature in us all 
is larger and more lasting than all distine- 
tions of blood or speech or belief. Nothing 
human is without interest to a true man. 
Other motives than pride of race or place 
may rouse the minstrel’s heart no less. We 
may think that only a patriotic Athenian 
could have composed Aischylus’s drama, ‘‘The 
Persians’’: but I suspect that (if the poet’s 
life were utterly unknown) we would be at 
least as confident that the fervid Schiller of 
‘* Wilhelm Tell ’’ must have been a Swiss. 

Indeed, there is a peculiar romantic charm, 
oftentimes, for the poet and for his listeners, 
in whatever seems remotest from our own 
homely and homespun realities. As Goethe’s 
youthful Grecian hero says: 

‘* They ring so sweet: the deeds our elders did, 

When, resting in the peaceful shade at eve, 

The young man hears the harper chant their praise. 


And what we do is,— as it was with them, — 
Petty, laborious, vain.’’ 


Nay, 
‘‘ That is best that lieth nearest ”’ ; 


cried our most popular poet, in 1849, 
‘* Shape from that thy work of art.’’ 
Yet that very year his own longest task was 


a translation from the Provengal. Next year 
he began the ‘“‘Golden Legend,’ a great 
panoramic picture of medieval Germany and 
Italy, and worked lovingly on ‘‘ Michael 
Angelo.’? The chief characters in Longfel- 
low’s most extended works are Spanish stu- 
dents, French Canadian peasants, Ojibway 
Indians, Norsemen, Greek gods, Hebrew 
fishermen, Oriental warriors, or Italian art- 
ists. Only twice do his dramatic figures 
speak the speech of New England, and even 
then both ‘‘ Miles Standish ’’ and the ‘‘ Trag- 
edies ’’ depict the seventeenth, not the nine- 
teenth century. The case is extreme, even 
perhaps abnormal. Yet almost any great 
poet, whether intensely national or avowedly 
cosmopolitan, ranges on the wings of his 
imagination wherever brave men have lived 
and struggled, and beyond into the mystery 
that hems in all earthly life. The mellow 
scholar 


**To whom all tongues and lands are known’”’ 
is the man best fitted to be a benefactor and 
** a lover of his own.”’ 


Besides, the poetic art, like that of the 
sculptor or the musician, is only in part de- 
pendent on personal genius or enthusiasm, in 
large degree also on patient study and humble 
apprenticeship under the loftiest masters of 
the foretime. Those great masters pass on, 
one to another, much more than the mere 
blazing torch of inspiration. Vergil’s Aineas 
follows avowedly in the very footsteps of 
Odysseus. Dante takes Vergil as his guide 
through the Purgatorio of life and of poetry. 
The greatest of poets is the most generous 
of borrowers. Many principles of every art, 
slowly won by the painful gropings of dead 
generations and races, are now the common 
heritage of all civilized men. We cannot 
afford each to start afresh, like the savage 
or the child. 

The very language in which we speak is 
brimming with reminiscences from every age 
since Homer, who has not only compelled us 
to call every fair treacherous woman 4& 
Helen, every valiant young hero an Achilles, 
each wise graybeard a Nestor, but, by a 
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single chance reference, has even preserved 
the name of loud-voiced Stentor to be a com- 
monplace in our speech today. Just as gold 
and silver are essentially indestructible, and 
we now pass from hand to hand in fresh- 
minted coin the very bit of metal once 
stamped with Alexander’s or Darius’s face, so 
the golden poetic thoughts and fancies, even 
the happy turn of phrase that has once risen 
to a minstrel’s lips, may be handed on for 
thousands of years, to be enjoyed by the un- 
conscious children of other lands and cen- 
turies. 

Thus, the especial kinship between Tenny- 
son and Vergil has been often remarked, and 
one of the laureate’s last poems is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the Mantuan mastersinger. 
The learned American Journal of Philology 
has just printed a paper, helpful to every 
young Latin student even in our High 
Schools, in which Professor W. P. Mustard 
gracefully points out the many threads from 
Vergil’s loom that have been openly borrowed, 
and used, by the scholarly Victorian poet. 
In the same journal, a few years ago, the 
present essayist published a less careful study 
of the ‘‘ Classical Elements in Browning,’’ 
(now included in the volume of the Boston 
Browning Society.) Such echoes, more or 


less conscious, of earlier singers can hardly be 
avoided by any author: and, as has been inti- 
mated, all such debts become heavy indeed if 
we begin to con the single words of any mod- 


ern speech. Tennyson’s English has a noble 
elaborate character of its own, although 
nearly every word is also of traditional Eng- 
lish stock, and so ours as well as his. Yet 
about half these very words still plainly show 
the shaping force of Greek and Latin speech, 
while the rougher and homelier Anglo-Saxon 
sounds rarely bring to us any consciousness 
of their earlier associations. ‘‘ Agonizing 
suspense ’’ is a vague phrase until we call up 
the picture, familiar once again to us as to 
the Hellenic prime, of the toiling athlete, 
doubtful as yet of victory. Tyrant, despot, 
monarch, can be differentiated only by 
tracing them back two thousand years. ’M 
in Yes’m is the surviving torso of ‘mea 
domina. 

But it is not upon the unavoidable in- 
fluence of Greek and Latin words in English 
speech that I am expected to enlarge here. 
While the poet, the essayist, even the his- 
torian, must often weigh and select his one 
fit word as painfully as a lady chooses a shade 
of worsted, or the mosaic worker his bit of 
stone or glass, there is also a wider sense, 
in which nearly all the larger artistic forms 
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may be described as ‘‘ drawings after the 
antique.’’ The arrangement of a drama in 
acts and scenes, for instance, might, doubt- 
less, have been repeatedly invented afresh; 
but it was, in fact, borrowed by modern play- 
wrights from Plautus and Seneca. Alli our 
rhythmical series, dactylic, iambic, trochaic 
and the rest, come to us, not from Norse 
sagas or Teutonic folksongs, but from Greeco- 
Roman antiquity. Even end-rhyme, with the 
elaborate combinations of sonnet and canzone 
and the various stanza forms, reached us 
chiefly from Romance lands. Though not 
precisely classical, the rhymed Latin hymns 
of the Middle Age have been most powerful 
models. These, also, are influences which our 
poets cannot easily avoid, while even in prose 
a master like Macaulay or Ruskin probably 
could not escape, if he would, haunting 
memories of the large Ciceronian period, or 
the sharper sword-thrust of Tacitus. 

But more than this: in each great creative 
modern period there has been a revival of 
interest in the ancient masters of verse and 
prose themselves, a craving for a fresh 
draught out of those sources whose very 
remoteness from the turmoil of modern life 
is part of their charm and value. So, among 
English poets, Jonson, Milton, Gray, Shelley, 
Swinburne, knew well and loved passionately 
the great singers of Greece and Rome. Mil- 
ton’s Greek copy of Pindar, with many mar- 
ginal comments in his own hand, may still be 
seen in the library of Harvard College. In- 
deed, several of these British bards, like 
Landor, actually composed poetry in the clas- 
sic languages; though such labored, artificial 
utterance can, of course, never carry an 
effective appeal from heart to heart. 

Now, our chief American authors have 
been men of liberal education. In fact, 
Longfellow did more to broaden and Lowell, 
perhaps, to deepen our scholarly interest in 
other literatures than any other men of their 
respective generations. Moreover, Mr. 
Lowell, on the grandest occasion of his life, 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary at 
Harvard, made a remarkably strenuous plea 
for the retention of Greek as well as Latin 
among the required collegiate studies: 


‘Oblivion looks in the face of the Grecian muse 
only to forget her errand. On a chart that 
should represent the firm earth and wavering oceans 
of the human mind, Plato and Aristotle would be marked 
as mountain ranges, forever modifying the temperature, 
the currents, and the atmosphere of thought. ... 
The most justly balanced, the most serene, and the most 
fecundating minds since the revival of learning have 
been steeped in and saturated with Greek literature. 
We know not whither other studies will lead us, espe- 
cially if dissociated from this; we do know to what 
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summits, far above our lower region of turmoil, this has 
led, and what the many-sided outlook thence.”’ 


It is a rather surprising fact, therefore, 
that even our best educated poets have to all 
appearances been less familiar with the Greek 
and Roman classics than with almost any 
other European literature; and to this rather 
sweeping generalization Mr. Lowell himself 
is by no means an exception. Let me say 
frankly that I do not understand why this 
has been true. It seems closely connected 
with the fact that no preéminent classical 
teacher, at least no great constructive inter- 
preter of ancient life or literature, no Grote 
or Jebb, no Bockh or Mommsen, has ever 
lived in America. Which, however, is cause 
and which effect, if either, may still be ques- 
tioned. But the actual lack of deep Hellenic 
inspiration in our poetry can hardly be denied, 
and may be one of the reasons why English 
critics generally regard nearly all our verse 
as provincial, ephemeral, hardly an enrich- 
ment of the world literature at all. While 
by no means subscribing to this hasty insular 
verdict, a professional teacher of Greek may 
be allowed to utter the hope that our next 
generation of cultured Americans, and in 
particular our next race of great poets, may 
be full heirs to the richest and most artistic 
of literatures, may find their models, in part 
at least, where Emerson, Longfellow and 
Lowell certainly did not often turn for theirs, 
in Homer and Pindar, Sophocles and Vergil, 
Simonides and Horace. A negative statement 
so sweeping, perhaps, requires fuller illustra- 
tion. Let us view in rapid outline the career 
of our broadest poet of culture. 


Il. 


[Note.— The reader should have in hand the excellent 
one-volume Cambridge edition of Longfellow’s poems. ] 


After the precocious versifying of his 
schoolboy days, Longfellow produced for 
eleven years no original poetry. This period 
of wise reticence was spent, one-half in 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
Scandinavian lands, the other half in profes- 
sorial chairs of the modern languages at 
Brunswick and Cambridge. The first words 
he uttered when his own voice came back to 
him, were these: 


‘* Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine.”’ 


Once, early in this second lyrical period, a pair 
of Greek words (d4ezactn, tptAdtotos) from the 
eighth book of the “‘Tliad’’ haunted his mem- 
ory. He not only renders them beautifully, 
** the welcome, the thrice-prayed for,’’ but 
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makes effective use of a pathetic Hellenic 
name: 
‘* Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe the prayer.’ 


Two years later occurs another Homeric allu- 
sion: 
‘The prayer of Ajax was for light.’’ 

‘* Blind Bartimeus,’’ despite its bold use of 
Greek refrains, is, of course, Oriental and 
Christian, not pagan Greek at all. The slight 
allusions in ‘‘ Endymion,’’ and the common- 
places of Pegasus and Hippocrene, merely 
glimmer once or twice in years full of ver- 
sions from German, from Swedish, or occa- 
sionally from the ‘‘Commedia,” and of original 
poems under similar influences, like ‘‘ Nurem- 
burg”’ or ‘‘ Skeleton in Armour.’’ His one 
youthful drama was Spanish, in subject and 
in treatment. 

Mr. Longfellow had studied in school and 
college the rather meager old ‘‘Gracca 
Minora’’ and ‘‘Majora.’’ If he had learned 
to read Greek with any facility, however, 
the power was quite lost during these 
busy years: and in spite of Felton’s friend- 
ship it was never revived. Once, indeed, 
an entry in the diary shows that he had 
picked up the easiest bit of belated Hel- 
lenism that has come down to us, the little 
pseudo-Anacreontic love and wine songs. 
His regret, on that occasion, that he has let 
his Greek go so long, is itself a confession, 
and the resolution to revive it appears to 
have passed, with the day, to the fate of 
most such resolves. 

Of course, the wide sweep of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s taste and reading occasionally included 
a classical allusion, or even an entire myth 
might be employed, though rarely, to serve 
his artistic or didactic need. He is not 
deeply possessed by the Hellenic imagery, 
but rather, seizing upon it, uses it for his 
own poetic purposes. The chief illustration 
of what is here asserted may be found in 
the poems ‘‘ Prometheus’’ and ‘‘ Epime- 
theus,’’ and the ‘‘ Masque of Pandora.’’ 

Perhaps it may be said here, in passing, 
that the lyrics in ‘‘ Pandora’’ have a splen- 
dor of phrase and richness of music hardly 
attained elsewhere by our most popular poet. 

** Centuries old are the mountains ; 

Their forests wrinkled and rifted 

Helios crowns by day, 

Pallid Selené by night; 

From their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted, 

Like Tithonus’ beard 

Streaming disheveled and white!’’ 
We may well wish that our home-bred singers 
had oftener strayed into this land of loftier 
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inspiration, whose inhabitants, like the happy 
denizens of the Vergilian underworld, ‘‘ have 
asun and moon of their own.’’ But there 
is no strong dramatic unity in the modestly- 
named ‘‘ Masque.’’ Mr. Longfellow had no 
important new lesson to add to Auschylus’s 
masterpiece. As to the poems entitled 
‘* Prometheus,’’ and ‘‘ Epimetheus,’’ they 
are merely prelude and postlude for a volume 
of lyrics, voicing the delights and the disillu- 
sions of the artist. Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘ Prome- 
theus’’ makes the Titan almost a Christian 
hero, persecuted for righteousness’ sake. 
Perhaps such distortion of a myth will always 
be inevitable, if we must consider the Greek 
ideal of a supreme power merely a false and 
pagan god. But, at any rate, it is in no 
sense reconcilable with A’schylus’s or Plato’s 
‘Prometheus. ’’ 

‘* The Golden Milestone ’’ is a happy allu- 
sive title, and a little archeological note on 
the ‘‘ Milliarium Aureum,’’ the monument in 
the center of Rome from which all the world’s 
highways measured their diverging steps, is 
quite in order. But the poem is one of ten- 
der home-love only, The local color is that of 
Cambridge village. ‘‘ Enceladus’’ was writ- 
ten under the influence of Garibaldi’s heroism 
in 1859, and is chiefly remarkable, to a classical 
reader, in that it contains no echo or clear 
reminiscence of the striking passage in 
Vergil’s ‘‘Aineid’’ (Book III., vss. 578-82). 

It is really surprising that the company 
about the tavern fire in Sudbury town includes 
no ‘‘scholar,’’ as Popkin or Felton would 
have interpreted the word. Longfellow’s 
scholar, like the poet and the Italian, loved 
best 

‘* The borderland of old romance,’’ 
not older, however, than the medizvalism of 
adventurous paladins, and chivalric gallantry 
in general. 

The tales themselves of the Wayside Inn 
are like their tellers. The masterpieces are 
the Olaf saga, whose spirit breathes full 
North, though it is no mere translation from 
any single source, and the noble, organ-like 
symphony ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily.’? The 
crude suggestion for the latter is found in the 
** Gesta Romanorum,”’ a compilation of float- 
ing folklore which has nearly everything else 
in it, but hardly a glimpse of classical an- 
tiquity save only its title. Spain, Germany, 
the Italy of Boccaccio, Palestine, the far 
East of marvel and mystery, are all laid 
repeatedly under contribution; never once 
Herodotus and Livy, princes among story- 
tellers, nor the realm of early myth which 
Hawthorne had visited a dozen times over 
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with such happy results. Here is no Tenny- 
sonian (none or Browningesque Pheidippides. 

This seems to me almost decisive. The 
world of reality or of poetry, for our most 
cultivated poet, living out his life in the 
shadow of our oldest seat of learning, did 
not include classic antiquity, save when at 
long intervals it was by accident forced upon 
his attention. He wrote on the Ponte Vec- 
chio, in Italian as well as in English, sent 
French rhymes to Agassiz, but the only Latin 
on his pages is the rhyming song of the bells 
in the great mediaval ‘‘ Golden Legend ’’; 
the only Greek is quoted from the New Tes- 
tament. 

There is a fine use of a pathetic phrase in 
the title ‘‘ Morituri salutamus,’’ but it is 
only so old as the degenerate Rome of the 
mad emperors and professional gladiators. 
‘* Ultima Thule,’’ in 1880, was Longfellow’s 
first book with a Latin name, and the title- 
page cited from Horace the prayer which was 
to be so fully and happily fulfilled in Long- 
fellow’s own case :— Odes I., 31, 17-20, thus 
rendered by Sir Theodore Martin: 

“* Give me but these, I ask no more, 
These and a mind entire — 


An old age not unhonored, nor 
Unsolaced by the lyre!’’ 


That is to say, Horace merely supplies an apt 
and classic utterance for the most natural 


feeling of any poet as age approaches. A 
year or two before he had made his two ex- 
periments in translation from Latin, one in 
Vergilian hexameters, the other from Ovid’s 
elegiac verse. Neither is remarkably good 
metrically, nor in any way comparable with 
the masterly early versions in rhyme from 
Uhland and others, whom he occasionally sur- 
passes on their own ground. These two 
versions from the Augustan poets seem to 
be essentially experiments in rhythm, and 
certainly more successful than the opening 
lines of the ‘‘Iliad,’’ as reprinted from Long- 
fellow’s diary. 

It is a general opinion that Mr. Longfellow 
put more of his own purely personal and 
intimate feeling into ‘‘ Michael Angelo ’’ than 
into any other of his larger works. It is 
natural to expect, in this Italian and Renais- 
sance drama, frequent references to the 
greater Roman past; and such allusions are, 
in fact, not rare. Nearly all have, however, 
a somewhat detached and interjected effect. 
Thus (p. 546) Cardinal Ippolito makes a 
rather forced allusion to the wooden horse, 
apparently that he may mention his own ver- 
sion of the ‘‘Aneid,’’ Book II., into Italian 
verse. Sophocles’s age is recalled to con- 
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sole the desponding old Angelo (p. 553). 
The tale is one of the commonplaces of gen- 
eral literature. The especial frequency of 
Vergilian references is doubtless due to Mr. 
Longfellow’s constant interest in Dante; 
from whom, not from his master, an allusion 
to the infernal river Phlegethon is drawn (p. 
560). There is one good Horatian citation, 
as to the precious Cecuban wine, 


** Kept safe until the heir of Postumus 
Shall stain the pavement with it.’’ 


This very familiar quotation is also made by 
Ippolito, in a merry boast of his own similar 
good cheer. There is a distinct shrinking 
and horror, in which we also share, when 
the Coliseum, for instance, recalls 
‘‘The roaming populace of Rome 

And even an Empress and the Vestal virgins, 

Who came to see the gladiators die.’’ 
Longfellow’s Angelo says frankly of Rome 
itself : 

‘*T feel myself exalted 

To walk the streets in which a Vergil walked, 

Or Trojan rode in triumph; but far more, 

And most of all, because the great Colonna 

Breathes the same air.’’ 


And clearly, to the nineteenth century poet 
also, the Renaissance is alive, classical an- 
, tiquity is a fast-fading tradition. 

Mr. Lowell, in the ‘‘ Fable for Critics,’’ 
tells us “‘Evangeline’’ would delight Theoc- 
ritus. But where does Longfellow show the 
slightest familiarity with the Sicilian singer? 
Goethe, using the hexameter in ‘‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,’’ often adds, half sportively, 
an Homeric phrase. Nowhere, I believe, does 
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Mr. Longfellow touch the shield of that 
earliest and unsurpassed 


‘* Wielder of the stateliest measure ever moulded by 
the lips of man.’’ 


The Sophoclean Antigone is a soul-sister of 
‘*Evangeline,’’ and a poet so remote from 
her creator as Mr. Browning could not for- 
bear to ennoble his page with the reminder 

** How she 


The fair pale sister, went to her chill grave 
With power to love and to be loved and live.’’ 


Antigone and all her stately company were, 
as it seems, unfamiliar shapes in Mr. Longfel- 
low’s world. 

A keen-eyed gleaner like Dr. Mustard 
would doubtless be able to find in Mr. Long- 
fellow’s poetry some other conscious echoes 
of classical verse: but no one can turn the 
six hundred goodly pages of the Cambridge 
edition without agreeing that the suggestion 
for poetic utterance came to him more easily 
from almost any remotest land, from Alba- 
nian hills or Icelandic glaciers, than from 
that island-studded sea by which epic, lyric, 
and drama, nay myth and music and even 
Apollo himself, were born. Even in a poem 
entitled in pure Greek ‘‘ Keramos,’’ he can 
see an old Greek vase only as dug upina 
Campanian field; the joyous Attica where it 
was made is too remote for his imagination. 
No great native singer of our own has found 
such a second earthly home as Milton did in 


** Athezs. the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence native to famous wits 
Or hesyitable !’’ 


So much the greater is our loss. 
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A reading course for farmers, originally 
called a ‘‘ Chautauqua’’ course, because it 
sought to apply the Chautauqua idea of self- 
education to a particular class, comes again 
into prominence through a recent report from 
the Department of Agriculture. The pam- 
phiet is officially termed ‘‘ Bulletin No. 72,” 
and it was prepared by L. H. Bailey, M. S., 
Professor of Horticulture at Cornell Univer- 
sity. This eminent authority concedes that 
for technical education, the Chautauqua cur- 
riculum system is the better, though he is 
naturally loyal to the traditions of Cornell, 
whose system he thinks is superior if the 
primary object of a reading course is a mis- 
sion. He adds: ‘‘ But since the complete 
reading course is both a missionary and a 
schoolmaster, it is evident that the two sys- 


tems should be conjoined.’’ He thinks such 
a combination would furnish an ideal plan. 

The results of the Chautauqua Course of 
Home Reading in Agriculture speak for 
themselves. In Pennsylvania, where it was 
first inaugurated in 1892, this extension 
movement, now known as ‘‘ Correspondence 
Courses in Agriculture,’’ has proved most 
successful. The total enrolment, including 
the Chautauqua students, on March 1, 1899, 
was 3,416. The five correspondence courses 
comprise: Crop production, live-stock pro- 
duction, horticulture and floriculture, dairy- 
ing and domestic economy. Thirty-five books 
are required in these courses and twelve 
others have been recommended. 

In December, 1892, the Michigan Farm 
Reading Circle, on substantially the same 
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plan, was organized, with five classes sched- 
uled as follows: (1) Soils and crops; (2) live- 
stock; (8) garden and orchard; (4) woman’s 
course; and (5) political science. This asso- 
ciation is in a very promising condition, under 
the direction of Prof. H. W. Mumford, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. Among 
the miscellaneous readings are Scott’s poems; 
‘¢ Julius Ceesar,’’ Shakespeare; ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,’? Hawthorne; Longfellow’s poems 
(complete); ‘‘ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,’’ 
Holland; ‘‘ Emerson’s Essays ’’ (2 vols.) and 
other classics of literature. 

A correspondence non-resident course was 
started in New Hampshire in 1894, under the 
auspices of the College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts of that state. The re- 
quired general studies are: Soils, tillage, 
noxious insects, fungus diseases, meteorol- 
ogy, laws of plant growth, farm and house- 
hold chemistry and fertilizers, Commercial 
horticulture and market gardening, vege- 
tables, floriculture, plant propagation, for- 
estry, dairying and stock feeding, poultry 
keeping, orchard fruits and small fruits con- 
stitute the special studies. A person who 
finishes the prescribed lines of general read- 
ing and sends satisfactory answers to exami- 
nation questions is entitled to a certificate. 

In October, 1896, the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College, formerly called the Storrs’ Agri- 
cultural College, established correspondence 
instruction, which is representative of the 
best order of college extension work. A 
satisfactory completion of the two years’ 
course entitles the student to a diploma. 
Some 300 persons are now regularly enrolled. 
One novel and fruitful feature of this enter- 
prise is the traveling library, which is a 
means of economy to the members. 

The New York Reading Course, beginning 
in November, 1896, follows the Cornell plan. 
Last year the enrolled readers numbered 8,605 
and the membership is rapidly increasing. 
The object is to reach the many, not the few. 
This is done by sending to every farmer pre- 
sumably not given to reading, a treatise with 
an inclosure containing questions (called a 
quiz), and by starting reading clubs and de- 
tailing inspectors and lecturers to these clubs. 

A home reading course in agriculture was 
founded in West Virginia late in 1897 and 
now numbers about 150 enrolled members. 
Twenty books are offered in the four divisions 
which embrace a course. - 

The Chautauqua-Pennsylvania system was 
adopted in South Dakota at the beginning of 
1899. The five courses are modified to meet 
special needs. 
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Other ventures of this kind, for various 
reasons, have not been attended with the 
success above outlined. The movement be- 
gun some eight years ago in Indiana to or- 
ganize farmers’ reading circles prospered for 
a time, but finally languished because funds 
and the proper administrative push were 
lacking. The same thing happened in Rhode 
Island, where a reading course was in opera- 
tion for four years. The efforts of the Texas 
Agricultural College to provide a farmers’ 
reading course for several years were 
finally abandoned, owing to lack of interest. 
The attempt made in Missouri at the 
State University a few years since met with 
very little encouragement. The graduated 
students have organized reading courses, 
however, and through them the university 
will be enabled to extend its work. 

In Massachusetts, where abandoned farms 
are said to be rather pathetically numerous, 
there are no reading courses now. They 
were tried some years ago, but the undertak- 
ing was dropped for lack of support. The 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
in Virginia sends circulating libraries to a 
number of the colored public schools of the 
state, and colored farmers receive now and 
then back numbers of agricultural papers 
from the library of the institute. But this 
is about the extent of the movement in Vir- 
ginia at presént. The same torpid interest 
exists in Tennessee, where the work of the 
government experiment station consists in 
part of a small collection of books called a 
** Model Farmers’ Library,’’ which the insti- 
tute officers ask the farmers to look over 
and order. Great areas of the West and 
South are as yet undeveloped. 

Thus it will be seen what a large field re- 
mains uncovered for this extension work of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. Perhaps the secret of so many 
failures is that the courses have not been 
rendered sufficiently attractive. Periodical 
meetings, in part social and literary, would 
doubtless promote more camaraderie among 
these granges and reading clubs. The influence 
and help of women, the wives and daughters 
of farmers, would go far to enhance the 
general development of this important work. 
Yearly prizes for the best essays and papers 
on some of the subjects of study practically 
applied in a given neighborhood would tend 
to quicken a vigorous and healthy rivalry. 
The extension idea has passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. Where it has failed it 
may be said that it has not been intelligent- 
ly prosecuted or fully understood. 
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BY A. GOODWIN CULVER. 


The oldest town in the west, the one about 
which centers the greatest historic interest, 
now lies asleep in the bed of the Mississippi, 
and the muddy waters of the river hurry 
over streets that were once animated with 
the life of the old world. 

Kaskaskia was the first town in the Mis- 
sissippi valley; established before New Or- 
leans, it had seen over half a century’s 
growth when St. Louis was settled, and was 
already in its decadence before Chicago was 
more than a frontier military post. 

The earliest settlement of the place is lost 
in uncertainty. It has been variously ascribed 
to members of La Salle’s party, to Tonti, and 
to Father Cravier. The surest authority as 
to its founders points to the Jesuits, Marest 
and St. Cosme, who, about 1700, with Tonti 
as guide, removed the Kaskaskia mission 
from its old site on the Illinois river where 
Marquette had established it. The town lay 
in the richest alluvial bottom-lands of the 
Mississippi valley, about one hundred miles 


above the junction of the Ohio river. It 
soon became an agricultural center, supply- 
ing New Orleans with the products of its rich 
soil, as well as with wine and furs. 

The pioneers who settled here, at the edge 
of civilization, were successively governed by 


three great nations. In 1725 Louis XV. 
made a grant to the town of eleven thousand 
acres, to be used as common fields, where 
each family in the community had its share. 
From this land the town always received a 
good revenue. 

During the time that the country remained 
under French control the government was a 
simple one. No law courts were known, 
the direction of affairs, worldly as well as 
spiritual, being under the authority of the 
priest, whose decisions were final. With the 
establishment of Fort Chartres in 1720 came 
the more polished life which follows in the train 
of the army. Among the Frenchmen who 
sought adventure in the wilderness were 
sometimes those of birth, as the Marquis de 
Vandreuil and the Chevalier de Bertel, major 
commandant of Fort Chartres. The customs 
of France were reproduced here with the 
scanty means at hand, and for many years 
Kaskaskia was known as the ‘“‘ Paris of the 
West.’’ These early settlers lived peaceably 


with the Indians. it was the boast of one of 
the Kaskaskia chiefs that his tribe had never 
taken the scalp of a white man. 

Father Charlevoix, who came here in 1721, 
wrote: 

‘* Yesterday I arrived at Kaskaskia at 
about nine o’clock. The Jesuits here have a 
very flourishing mission which has lately 
been divided into two, it being more conve- 
nient to have two cantons of Indians instead 
of one.’’ 

In writing of the women, he says: 

‘‘They are very neat-handed and indus- 
trious. They spin the wool of the buffalo 
into threads as fine as can be made from 
that of the English sheep, nay, sometimes it 
might be taken for silk.’’ 

By the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, Kaskas- 
kia came under the contro] of the British; 
but it was not destined to remain an English - 
possession long, for in 1778 Colonel George 
Rogers Clark seized the settlement for the 
American colonies, then fighting for inde- 
pendence. This was an event of great im- 
portance to the Americans, for it was the 
first step toward acquiring territory in what 
was then the far west. Under cover of 
night, Colonel Clark transported his men 
across the river, and sent one division of his 
army to capture the fort, while with the 
other he surrounded the town. Runners 
ordered the terror-stricken inhabitants to 
keep to the house on pain of death. The 
men offered themselves up as slaves, if their 
families might be spared. Clark, wishing 
to keep them in suspense, declined to give 
an immediate answer. The following day he 
sent for the principal men of the town, ‘‘ who 
came in,’’ he says, ‘‘ as if to a tribunal that 
was to determine their fate forever. I told 
them that I was sorry to find that they had 
been taught to harbor so base an opinion of 
the Americans and their cause,’’ and asked 
only their loyalty to the new government. 

After Colonel Clark had taken possession 
of the country, many of the people moved 
across the river to St. Louis and St. Gene- 
viéve, in Spanish territory, where they had 
already begun to emigrate under British rule. 
It is no wonder that the elements which con- 
fronted each other were antagonistic, for 
the one represented the past and feudalism, 
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the other, self-government and progress. It 
took some time for tlie people to grow accus- 
tomed to free government; at first they 
were embarrassed by the gift of liberty, and 
would gladly have returned into the fold of 
despotism. 

Until 1819, when the seat of government 
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was removed to Vandalia, Kaskaskia was the 
capital of Illinois, and many of the build- 
ings destroyed by recent floods were interest- 
ing on account of their connection with the 
early history of the state. At the first elec- 
tion, Shadrack Bond was chosen governor, 
with Pierre Menard as lieutenant governor. 
Governor Bond’s home was one of the finest 
in Kaskaskia, having a frontage of ninety 
feet, and facing a well-kept lawn. It is only 
three years since this was washed away. 

The home of Pierre Menard, once the 
richest man in Illinois, is situated on an em- 
inence in the beautiful forest across from 
Kaskaskia, away from the inroads of the 
floods. For many years after his death his 
books and the quaint old furniture stood in 
their accustomed places just as he had used 
them. Menard traded with the Indians, who 
were attached to him, and over whom he had 
a strong influence, which was turned to ac- 
count during the War of 1812. He was 
widely known for his hospitality, his home 
being open to every comer, white or Indian. 

Another interesting home on the same side 
of the river and commanding a wide view of 
the valley was that of Elias Kent Kane, one 
of the most eminent men of the state, and 
an early United States Senator from Illinois. 
It was he who had the greatest part in draw- 
ing up the constitution of the state. After- 
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wards, with Governor Coles, he was a most 
resolute opponent of slavery. 

Then there was the Pope mansion, famous 
as being the first brick building in the west, 
the material of which it was made having 
been brought from Pittsburg in flatboats. 
Mr. Pope intended it for a residence, but as 
the town needed a 
building for its 
councils, he sold it 
for that purpose. 
Between 1785 and 
1806, when the In- 
dians were hostile, 
it was used as a 
military station, 
and the peace ne- 
gotiations were 
carried on here. 
When Kaskaskia 
became the terri- 
torial capital, it 
was the place of 
meeting for the 
legislature, and itis 
supposed that the 
first state conven- 
tion met here, as 
the new state-house was probably not com- 
pleted at that time. 

The stone church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which carried on the name of Mar- 
quette’s mission, was built in 1720, and from 
its steeple pealed forth the first bell west of 
the Alleghanies. This bell was cast at La 
Rochelle, France, in 1741, and sent as a gift 
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to the parish. Nearly a century later— 
1831 —a brick church replaced the earlier 
one, and the old bell, now cracked and dis- 
cordant, was not rehung. About two years 
ago, fortunately, the church was moved 
across the Mississippi to Missouri, and now 
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stands, one of the few monuments of the 
past. The convent fell into decay many 
years ago, and the children of more than one 
generation played among its ruins. 

In the early years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the ‘‘ black robes’’ from Quebec found- 
ed a Jesuit college here, which was liberally 
endowed, and tradition says that Fénélon, 
who afterward became Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, found refuge here for a time from the 
world. 

Until a few years ago, in the old tavern 
that had stood for a century and a quarter, 
one could dine in the large square room with 
its high colonial mantel, where Lafayette 
was féted in 1825. This was the greatest 
social event Kaskaskia had ever known. 
What little remained of the Edgar mansion, 
where the Marquis was guest, could also be 
pointed out. 

One of the figures that rise in the memory 


THE POPE MANSION. 
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of old Kaskaskians is that of the French 
ferryman, Grégoire, the musical notes of 
whose whistle still charm one in remem- 
brance, as one looks back into the past and 
sees him standing in his rope ferry, with 
sleeves rolled up, baring hardy brown arms 
to the sunshine that dances on the muddy 
waters. 

Among the few things left to show the 
passing of the town is the book of old parish 
records, which fortunately has been pre- 
served. Mr. Mason, the late librarian of 
the Chicago Historical Society, found it hid- 
den in a chimney in Kaskaskia. The first 
entry — made before the removal of the mis- 
sion —is the baptism of the son of Michael 
Arco and his Indian wife, who was the 
daughter of a Kaskaskia chief. Although 
she had been converted, the record gives her 
the unchristian name of Aramipinchicoue. 
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Another entry, interesting to pause over, is 
the bantism, in 1699, of La Violette’s son, 
for whom Tonti stood godfather. Most of 
the marriages were between French traders 
and Indian squaws, whose savage names the 
priests entered in the records with Greek 
characters. 

From the earliest days, the Mississippi 
committed ravages upon the town, and the 
oldest document, outside of the parish rec- 
ords, is an appeal to the King of France for 
aid, after some of the improvements had been 
washed away. Originally, the town stood 
three miles from the Mississippi, but, little 
by little, the river crept upon it, and seven 
years ago, formed a junction with the Okaw 
river, turning the land upon which Kaskas- 
kia stood into an island. In 1765 Captain 
Pittman, of the English Royal Engineers, in a 
report to his government said that within a 
century the town would be destroyed. How 
nearly his prophecy has been fulfilled! for, 
after repeated floods, every vestige of the 
old place was carried away last spring. 
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Eight years ago the Illinois Assembly ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the removal of the 
cemetery to a point on the bluffs, where a 
great monument has been erected. 
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BY ELIZABETH M. ELGIN. 


‘‘THE GLEANERS.’’ BY 


To this group of artists of the nineteenth 
century, about whom an atmosphere of 
romantic interest rests, we owe an increasing 
debt of gratitude. Theirs is an ever-recur- 
ring, refreshing story of which the public 
never tires, no matter how often it is pre- 
sented for contemplation. 

Just why this interest should exist over 
and above that connected with other schools 
of painting is hard to determine. Whether 
it is because of the communal life led by 
these dwellers in Barbizon; whether because 
corroborated history has a stronger hold 
upon the practical minds of this century than 
facts supplied by tradition only, or whether 
the work of these artists would possess the 
same charm, apart from its connection with 
their life-history, the fact remains that, 
as long as successive crowds of artists flock 
to Barbizon to paint in its gloomy forest or 
upon its far-stretching plain, carried hither 
by their enthusiasm for the teachings of the 
romantic school, just as surely will the paint- 
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ings and history of its founders prove irre- 
sistible to devotees of art. 
Of this group of artists, seven stand out 


with special distinctness. Millet, sad and 
sorrowful, whose life in his walled garden at 
Barbizon seemed ideal, yet whose portrait 
comes down to us with something of the 
pathetic resignation of his pictured peasants. 
Daubigny, floating down the Oise in his 
houseboat from whose windows he painted 
the morning mists and evening shadows on 
the river. Diaz, with his riotous tempera- 
ment, penchant for color, and his disturbing 
wooden leg. Rousseau, whose masterly 
touch and vigorous style was at variance with 
a life overshadowed by misfortune and em- 
bitttered by criticism. Corot, whose inimi- 
able creations are the outward expression 
of the inner life of a veritable child of nature. 
Jacque, whose canvases are filled with soft, 
woolly creatures that seem living, breathing 
reproductions of those slow-moving masses 
circling at sundown the plain of Barbizon. 
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Troyon, who makes the dumb brutes in his 
pictures touch a responsive chord in our 
hearts, as we watch their patient, measured 
tread across the pathway of his canvases. 

Succeeding artists have painted in the 
forest of Fontainebleau and filled the village 
inns of Barbizon; disciples of Daubigny have 
drifted down the Oise, or trampled the 
shrubbery along its banks watching for the 
magic lights upon its waters; there are as 
hot heads as ever poor, controversial Diaz 
bore upon his shoulders; and others, whose 
lives may have shared the misfortunes if not 
the genius of Rousseau — yet the individual 
charm of each of these artists may not be 
repeated. Unique and alone stand these 
** Men of 1830.’’ 

That part of the Louvre which holds its 
own in point of interest with even those 
salons where the Italian masters reign 
supreme, is the room in which the modern 
French paintings are hung. In this room, 
the canvases which receive the most thought- 
ful consideration from the public are those 
of the so-called Barbizon artists. 

Paintings of the Barbizon school need no 
catalogue of description. They tell their 
story in their own way, which is a clear, 
simple, direct, sympathetic one, charming the 
wsthetic sense. There are Corots, beauti- 
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fully dreamy and unreal, full of a poetry and 
fancifulness known only to the painter of the 
woods about Ville D’Array; the light, feath- 
ery masses of foliage seem swaying and 
beckoning the beholder to join in a revel of 


spring-time and morning freshness. Or take 
the landscape studies of Diaz, showing dark, 
forest effects, with contrasting high lights 
on tree trunks in the foreground. Look 
upon Millet’s ‘‘ Gieaners,’’ with its subdued 
color-scheme, so deceptive at first as to the 
potency of its charm. Still more attractive, 
perhaps, is his ‘‘ Church at Greville,’’ full 
of a melancholy suggestiveness. The old 
church half in shadow, with its soft, deep 
sky-background into which masses of billowy 
clouds are introduced, makes a picture pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the artist. Fascinat- 
ing in its suggested coolness and repose, is 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Marsh in the Landes.’’ The 
exquisite feeling for distance, the play of 
light and shade upon the cattle sunk deep in 
the marshy-places, make this landscape a 
gem even among Rousseau’s. It is a picture 
to dream of and long for on hot summer days; 
though perhaps a more characteristic one of 
Rousseau’s is a forest scene with reflections 
of the marvelous pink sky-tints he so loved 
to bring into his paintings of the forest of 
Fontainebleau. 
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Differently, but equally beautiful is Troy- 
on’s ‘‘ Cattle going to Labor,’’ in which he 
gives a poetic rendition of a prosaic circum- 
stance. The early morning light diffuses 
itself over the picture. Rays of white light 
fall upon the middle foreground, becoming 
prismatic where the blue-green sky near the 
horizon shows through. Large, stolid, pa- 
tient oxen come slowly down the road, the 
breath from their nostrils and the steam from 
the wet earth forming a misty atmosphere 
about them. They are just such huge, hand- 
some creatures as one sees in an English 
landscape, or between the rows of a Tuscan 
vineyard; only here presented so sym- 
pathetically, and with such accuracy and feel- 
ing for animal sensibility, as to make the 
spectator feel a close kinship with. them. 

There is a Daubigny which, with its flower- 
laden trees, tender grass by the wayside and 
elastic freshness, suggests a Japanese 
‘* Springtime ’’ in treatment, but a French 
proficiency in its completion. 

The student who, fresh from the Louvre, 
goes to Barbizon to determine, if possible, 
whether these workers gained their inspira- 
tion from such environment as it could fur- 
nish, or whether Barbizon gained by the 
idealization of such magic wielders of the 
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brush, finds that deductions seem to avail 
nothing. The forest does not yield its 
secrets to the uninspired, neither does the 
broad-spreading plain reveal] the mystery of 
its color-tones. One succumbs to the charm, 
as did the ‘‘ Men of 18307’; and, taught to 
appreciate such sights as Millet and his 
brother artists pointed out to eyes hitherto 
unappreciative, admires rather than compre- 
hends. 

From morning until evening the simple 
peasant life of a people removed from the 
world and all worldly excitement, goes on 
before the looker-on in Barbizon, yet he feels 
the lack of an indefinable something not seen 
outside of Millet’s canvases. Rousseau’s 
sunsets emblazon the forest groups, while 
Diaz’s high-lights are come upon suddenly, 
reflected on the exposed side of a birch or 
oak; and Jacque’s shepherds and sheep dot 
the Barbizon plain. 

But while each of these artists drew from 
Barbizon his inspiration, the work of each 
stands out distinct and unlike that of his 
neighbor. The thatched-roof studio of 
Jacque stood elbow to elbow with that of 
Millet, with only the dividing line of a cart- 
path between them. Yet Millet’s barn-yard 
studies in no way resemble his neighbor’s 
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“* SPRINGTIME.”’ 


scenes drawn from the same subjects. The 
figure-pieces of Diaz, in their softness and 
grace, are as distinct as possible from Millet’s 
rugged and worn peasant-figures. Rousseau 


and Diaz painted side by side in the forest, 
yet the same haunts of the deer could not be 
recognized as identical, so differently are 
they treated by these ardent 

disciples of the woods. 


Corot, 
coming to join in the revels of 
the artists in the little French 
village, and Daubigny descend- 
ing upon them with his sketch- 
book filled with river scenes, 
had sufficient temptation to try 
their powers of imitation on the 
rural life of Barbizon. Yet the 
distinguishing talent of each 
stands out with surprising clear- 
ness. Troyon, perhaps the most 
individual of all the Barbizon 
animal painters, had the same 
scenes to draw inspiration from, 
when on rainy mornings he and 
the other Barbizon artists re- 
paired to the neighboring farms 
of the peasants to sketch the 
domestic life of the stable-yard 
from the sheltering doorways of 
their barns. 

There is another artist be- 
longing to this school, who as 
a landscapist deserves to rank 
with the best of the romanti- 
cists. This is Chintreuil, four 
specimens of whose work hang 
in the Louvre. His paintings 
are full of charm, with sketches 
of field and plain bathed in 
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tender light, suggestive of marine effects 
when viewed from a distance. It is like 
coming out upon a plain brimful of sun- 
shine after a prolonged stay in a gloomy 
forest, when one sees for the first time his 
pictures. 

Each of these artists had his imitators 


‘*ENTER NOT.’’ BY NARCISSE DIAZ. 
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among contemporaries— men who worked 
along the same line and who, but for the 


superior talent of their chiefs, would have 
attained a greater degree of fame than his- 
tory has accorded them. 

Jules Dupré, excellent as a landscapist and 
marine painter, falls below his cherished 


friend and fellow-worker Rousseau. In his 
portrayal of peasant life and labor he misses 
the proper balance of dramatic force which 
Millet understood so well, and becomes too 
tragic, robbing his figures of that dignity 
and repose which, since the time of the 
Greeks, has been considered the true essen- 
tials of perfection in art. 

Jules Breton, not imitating Millet, but be- 
ginning his peasant-painting at the same 
time, also lacks the dramatic quality of the 
painter of the ‘‘ Angelus.’’ One of the hap- 
piest examples of his work is his ‘‘ Song of 
the Lark ’’—a pure bit of nature— strong, 
simple, realistic; whose barefoot maiden, 
scythe in hand, stands with such an expres- 
sion of ecstasy upon her face, as helps us to 
interpret the matin song of the lark. His 
“Morning ’’ comes nearer the rugged sim- 
plicity of Millet’s figure-pieces; but his 
“‘ Gleaners,’’ though rustic in subject, goes 
back to the classicism of the New-Greeks, 
being specially academic in style. 

This contest between the Academy and 
the individual — the ‘‘ art of form and line, 
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versus the art of sentiment and colors,’’ is 
shown in all the work of modern French 
painting. 

Millet and his followers were considered 
heretics in art, and for half a century they 
had to work against the adverse criticism of 
the public, their sympathizers being so de- 
cidedly in the minority as to keep easily 
within the bounds of the artist-contingent. 
But so strongly has the tide turned in favor 
of these once outcasts from the academic 
doors that now no gallery of any note is com- 
plete without examples of the work of the 
romanticists, or their imitators whose sub- 
ject-aim is identical, even if they miss the 
spirit of the school. 

Lerolle, one of the most modern of the 
peasant-painters, has, perhaps, caught this 
spirit and seems possessed with the power of 
expression in as great a degree as any of 
the followers of the Barbizon school. His 
‘* Nativity,’’ and ‘‘ Shepherdess,’’ in their 
wonderful play of light and shade, their truth 
to nature and feeling for form, are splendid 
examples of what good results may come 
from a close study of the master-workers of 
any certain style. 

To these artists we owe the best landscape 
painting known to us, sofar. To one of them, 
at least, we owe our introduction to the 
peasant as an art subject —a sympathetic 
and refreshing change from the useless lay 
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‘‘ CATTLE GOING TO LABOR.’’ BY CONSTANT TROYON. 


figures of Watteau or the seductively bad art __‘‘ Feeling in Modern French Art.”” By B. Hamilton. 


. ‘ ‘ a? (Magazine of Art, Vol. XV., p. 422.) 
of Bouchu. Corot has bathed his landscapes ‘" Eatememe Seach deten” te B.A. i. 


in such an atmosphere of morning and gtevenson. (Magazine of Art, Vol. VII., p. 461.) 
evening light as perhaps no other 


landscapist except Claude Leraine 


has rivaled. To each, one can as- 
cribe some individual potent charm; 
while collectively they form a formi- 
dable group to rival any like school 
of painters of any age. 

Following is given anumber of good 
books and magazine articles on the 
subject of French Art: 


** Corot: the Barbizon School of Painters.’’ 
By D. C. Thompson. (London.) 

‘The History of French Painting.’’ From 
its earliest to its latest practice. By Mrs. C. 
H. Stranahan. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. ) 

‘* Painting in France.’’ By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. 

‘‘ Jean Francois Millet: His Life and Let- 
ters.’’ (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 

“ Parisian Arts and Artists.’’ By Henry 
Bacon. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. ) 

** Artists of the Nineteenth Century and 
their Works.’’ By Clara Erskin Clement and 
Laurence Hutton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. ) 

‘* Tilustrated Biographies of the Great Art- 
ists." By John W. Mollett, B.A. Vols. I. 
and II. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

‘* Art in France.’”’ By W. C. Brownell. 
(Seribner’s Magazine, Vol. X., p. 329.) 

‘*A History of French Art.’’ Rose G. 
Kingsley. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

** French Art.”” W. C. Browneli. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) FONTAINEBLEAU FOREST. 
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It was suggested by somebody that this 
** practical life ’’ paper should be called ‘‘ The 
Lost Art of Conversation.’? But since there 
is at least one place which need not be 
mentioned by name to prove that the quali- 
fying adjective would not describe an actual 
condition of affairs, th2 title becomes simply 
‘‘The Art of Conver:ation.’’ In that un- 
mentioned ‘‘ Town Behind the Fence’’ the 
tongue of man wags with a vigor and a readi- 
ness that is not to be equalled in any other 
spot on this continent (the term man in this 
case includes woman, of course). And the 
remarkable thing is that from the time the 
sun shows his card at the eastern gate to the 
time when he is locked out in the west, for 
the night, the variety of subjects never 
seems to fail. 

None of your grewsome summer piazza 
topics, no harrowing tales of physical 
ailments, no glorying in shaky nerves and 
rickety legs;—no, nor the Did you ever? 
No, I never, gossip under foreheads that 
would touch did not the waggling of the 
heads forebode bumps; no series of adven- 
tures with bogy Bridgets and the genii of 
the kitchen;—nay, indeed, nor religious 
rant or pedagogic cant. 

About what do they talk, then? That’s the 
charm of it; nobody can say precisely what 
they do talk about. Conversation is not 
made on principle, or to order; it comes up 
with the occasion, and the occasion is always 
present. And the laugh is always bubbling 
out as though the Pierian spring were welling 
up and trickling its waters through the lush 
growth of words. 

An art presupposes a science; then since 
the art of conversation flourishes in this 
favored region, it may be reasonably sup- 
posed that the science is taught in the 
schools; but here again the querist runs up 
against a negative, for no course in the sub- 
ject is offered. It is the mission of this 
article to show the laity how the lered come 
to excel in one of life’s most fascinating 
powers. 

Bill Nye says, to be president, get yourself 
born right; Horace says, poeta nascetur non 
fi. Bobby Burns calls it the gift o’ the gab, 
and the term a born speaker implies the 
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superiority of birth to self-advancement: 
All promulgating the doctrine that from the 
moment it draws its first. breath, a soul that 
is to excel must be inspired by the divine 
afflatus. Those thus favored are few and 
far between, as compared with the millions 
who have lived and died since history began 
to chronicle the lives of men. Those who 
have excelled in any walk of life have been 
singularly few; but those who have been 
successful have been too numerous to keep 
count of, so that even their names are 
unknown. As this holds true of soldiers 
and mariners, and bankers and builders, and 
governesses and mothers, and judges and 
turnspits, so does it hold with the wagers of 
the merry war of tongues. Here and there 
in the records one comes across the name 
of some intellectual giant, who stands out 
preéminent in wit, in logic, in quickness 
of speech, in aptness of reply: Steele, Sheri- 
dan, de Stael, Lincoln, Mmes. de Récamier 
and de Sévigné, but the ten thousand who 
were first in their villages died and their 
names were buried with them. 

The gift of ready and beautiful speech is 
sparingly bestowed ; but every rational human 
being is given the power to take the small 
talent of his tongue, to put it out at inter- 
est, and to return a smaller or greater store 
of wealth to his Maker. 

How to do tivis comes fitly under consid- 
eration. People from whose example canons 
of speech and laws of conversation may be 
framed are rare to find; but English as She 
is Spoke is common enough to afford plenty 
of material for criticism and for the deduc- 
tion of rules from the exceptions. 

The first thing that is usually to be noted 
in a speaker is his limited horizon; like a 
frog in a pond he quonks and croaks and 
looks upon his little muddy banks as the 
boundaries of the world. He does not set 
forth a truth as a universal truth but as one 
that applies to his hamlet, to his neighbor, 
or more often to himself alone. An observ- 
ant teacher will notice that his children do 
the same in school; the youth will say, 
** you can see through a window,”’ the uni- 
versal statement ‘‘ glass is transparent,’’ 
does not naturally occur to him: a good 
teacher will not reject such a crude begin- 
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ning, but from ‘‘ we should die if we ate 
nothing but bread,’’ he will eventually de- 
velop the pregnant phrase, ‘‘ Man cannot 
live by bread alone’’ in which man means 
the being who is the image of God; live has 
a higher significance than merely existing, 
and bread is a term that covers the material 
necessities of life as opposed to the spiritual 
needs of his soul. 

A speaker will run to‘the opposite ex- 
treme; from the particular that he sees 
about him he will generalize: a frog is an 
animal, a frog is green, therefore all animals 
are green. John Doe is rich, John Doe is 
stingy, therefore all rich men are stingy. 
Women are worse than men in this respect, 
for a small boy will find more to look at in 
his small world than his grown up sister would 
find in a dozen worlds. The average boy is an 
entertaining and an interesting companion, the 
average girl is not; she is too self-centered to 
find sermons in stones, she must talk about 
herself, she cannot be impersonal; she says 
I like and I don’t like where he says It 1s. 
Half the women who do not know how to talk 
might readily learn if they would only take 
a little notice of the things about them, not 
of the people, but of the things. 

The worst blemish that strikes the critic’s 
attention is the slovenly speech that is em- 
ployed by the rank and file of humanity. 
Long words are not necessary, nor unusual 
terms, but with such a choice of language 
as is offered to the poorest comer why should 
a person who is rich in books say, ‘‘ Terrer- 
bly tired,’’ ‘‘ Terrerbly annoying,’’ ‘‘ Ter- 
rerbly small’? ? Why should a student who 
has mastered Cesar and is about to tackle 
Cicero say, ‘‘ The cake was just grand,’’ 
‘* His playing was grand,’’ ‘‘ Her dress was 
grand’’? Such persons cannot converse 
so as to interest a listener; the hearer’s 
physical ear is fatigued with monotony of 
emphasis, his mind is worried by the inane, 
indiscriminate repetition, the narrative lacks 
force and palls upon him. Use good words, 
don’t wear one poor expression to rags, 
never mind if some of the people around 
you do think you are putting on airs; it is 
just as easy to say, ‘‘ It is somewhat cold,’’ 
as ‘‘It is kinder cold,’’ and kinder cold is 
bad English. Take Tennyson’s ‘‘Holy Grail,’’ 
and notice that he uses the shortest, simplest 
words in the English language, but he al- 
ways uses the right one and he always puts 
it into the right place. A baby under four 
years old could employ every word in the 
line: 

“*There rose a hill that none but man could climb.”’ 
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There exists today a baby who has seer 
but three winters, who for the past six 
months has spoken familiarly of his esoph- 
agus and who will run to tell his mother 
that his little brother has regurgitated; the 
words don’t stagger him because they mean 
something to him: their length does not count. 

Exaggeration is another great defect; 
without at once seeing the reason the list- 
ener feels the disparity between the idea to 
be conveyed and the manner in which it is 
conveyed; the employment of superlative 
words is of course greatly responsible for this 
failure in a person’s conversational power; 
but the speaker’s manner goes a long way 
toward giving point to a remark or to a 
story. Toprelude a funny tale with Ha! Ha! 
and to chuckle over its recital, deprives the 
orator of one of his keenest tools: he robs 
his listener of the pleasure of anticipation, he 
does not hold him jin suspense, but gives him 
the cue as to the way the story will close. 
Your excruciatingly funny man looks as 
grave as a judge until his tale is told. 

Good grammar is a sine qué non with a 
person who wants to take a place among the 
best people. Good grammar can be studied 
out of books, but a good living example is the 
best to follow. Him and me; it don’t mat- 
ter; between you and I; he says to me yes- 
terday; afore I knew it up she come to help 
me; she’s went home, and such barbarisms 
are totally inexcusable and they utterly 
spoil a person’s conversation. People who 
feel uncomfortable in a biled rag, as Artemus 
Ward calls it, or who become wildly nervous 
when they put on a black coat, are not more 
comical to the spectator than the young 
man or woman who says, ‘‘ Do noT do thaT ”’ 
instead of ‘‘ Don’t do that’’—or “‘ diffi- 
culty’’ instead of dif’ficulty he is so evidently 
fearful of relapsing into Jt don’t and differ- 
culty. Be right and then be easy. 

A prerequisite for the would-be leader of a 
salon is a stock of ideas ; a few good, old-fash- 
ioned books well digested, a deal of think- 
ing done over them, and the courage to say 
truly what he or she finds in them, will con- 
stitute a liberal education in this respect. 
Anybody can repeat what somebody else has 
said, but not everybody can say something 
worth repeating. Originality is the magnet 
that draws an audience, and half the time 
originality consists in speaking the absolute 
truth. When Sidney Smith wrote that he 
was three miles from a lemon he gave the 
world a stock phrase by which to express 
living in an out-of-the-way place, and yet he 
only stated a simple fact, in simple terms. 
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The ability to see the relation of cause and 
effect is a great help to the tongue; Geom- 
etry is a sovereign remedy for any weakness 
in this particular; any study that cultivates 
a perception of likeness and difference gives 
a fluency to thought and leads to the power 
to say the clever things that are written in 
brass and not in water when the listening 
Boswells jot them down. Most of the bon- 
mots of the wits rise from the quick percep- 
tion of similarity and dissimilarity in things 
or in events. ‘‘O Martin,’’ said Lamb to 
Burney, ‘‘ if dirt were trumps what a hand 
vou would hold.’? Contrast that with ‘‘ My, 
what dirty hands you’ve got!’’ A good 
game for fostering a habit of rapid thinking 
and expression is Impromptu Riddles. Each 
person whispers a name to his left-hand 
neighbor and a word to the one on the right; 
within a given time the riddles are pro- 
pounded and the propounder is responsible 
for a good answer. It is really surprising 
to hear what clever work is done when the 
players are under the discipline of friendly 
criticism. Dumb Crambo, Charades, Twenty 
Questions, and other such pastimes are fine 
for developing thought, and for promoting 
its expression, and these games should be 
encouraged among children as well as among 


young people. 
Joyousness is an element that must enter 


into good conversation, not frivolity or 
boisterous mirth or the loud laugh that 
speaks the vacant mind, but the emotion J 
is good to be here. The pessimist may hold 
his hearers by his flow of reason, the sober 
man of judgment may carry his auditors on 
the tide of his words, but the joyous mind 
which gives and takes, which sees the blue 
of the sky and the green of the grass, which 
sings, 
‘*God’s in his heaven — 
All’s right with the world!’’ 

is the one that charms and fascinates. 

Opposing sallies are provoked by such a 
spirit, and there is a pretty tournament of 
tongues when it enters the lists. Briiliant 
Jones, in an old number of the London 
Charivari, turns to his hostess and says, 
** Really you know, conversation is impossi- 
ble with so much talking going on.’’ Evi- 
dently Jones’s idea of the game is akin to the 
white man’s division of the spoils with an 
Indian, ‘‘ You take the robin and I take the 
deer, or if you prefer it, I’ll take the deer 
and you take the robin.’’ But this is not 
true conversation; it needs at least two bat- 
tledores to keep a shuttlecock going with any 
animation. The protagonist must not ser- 
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monize, and the antagonist must bide his 
turn in the play; the art of listening to 
conversation is rare and is not carefully culti- 
vated. A good listener is essential, and he 
is a rara avis, in fact it may be said that 
the average person does not listen, he does 
not know how to do so. He fixes a glassy 
eye on space and ties up a speaker’s sentence 
with the thread of his own thoughts. 

One of the questions that is frequently 
put before educators is whether children 
should read fairy-tales. Of course they 
should; fancy must be fed, then give it 
white bread from the king’s table, and the 
honey of Hymettus and quaff its thirst 
with the nectar of the gods, else shall it be 
forced to eat of the swine’s food and to 
drink at the Wells of Marah. Fancy lends 
a lightness and a grace and an ornament to 
discourse; they who weigh and price the 
knowledge they haggle from men and from 
books cry, ‘‘ Will it pay? Do not its fes- 
toons take up room that might better be 
filled with solid clay?’’ The wise man knows 
that it is fancy that gives the divine last 
touch to his works, and to hiswords. Fancy 
and humor. Fancy can be cultivated, humor 
is of a person’s being. Wit and humor are 
the hall mark of stcr'ing metal and are not 
to be found on i.::mmagen ware. They 
are stamped on coin that passes current in 
all lands and through all ages. That there 
is so little of this currency in existence is 
partly man’s misfortune, but more frequently 
his fault. It is because of his indolence of 
thought, because of his spirit of laissez faire, 
it comes from his copying after other men 
and being fearful of hearing the voice of his 
own soul; it is easier to agree than to pro- 
test. The human creature who thinks but 
who fails to express his thought is but half 
existent; he who patters on without thinking 
should be non-existent. He spouts on in 
one weak, wishy-washy flood. The trium- 
phant man is the one who knows that he 
thinks and who gives his thought to his fel- 
lows. 

Conversation is the informal interchange of 
thoughts and sentiments by spoken words. It 
is most neglected in the one place wherein 
it might chiefly sprout and bud ready to 
bloom in the warm air of society. Let some 
reader of this article take pencil and pad, 
and as the day wears on note down the mat- 
ters that have moved the family tongue. 
There will be found murders, and poisonings 
done in alien towns; wars fought in foreign 
lands perhaps, but only if somebody is killed ; 
railroad crashes and all the other gloomy 
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incidentals of this wicked world; the ma- 
terial and the sordid will predominate. Just 
for curiosity try it for a week and see if in 
that time any of the great ethical questions 
of life are mooted at the table. 

When election time comes, find out who 
knows whether The People do or do not elect 
the President. Who can tell upon what laws 
the laws of these United States are founded? 
Is there any exception? Do all the states 
celebrate the same holidays? Does the 
New Jerseyman sell eggs by the same meas- 
ure as the New York man does? Or have a 
little nonsense now and then and talk about 
The Goops and The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter, or run through some of Lear’s Rhymes; 
it sweetens thought. 

Out in society the influence of home life 
tells; a girl might read a whole series of 
articles on How to Converse and yet be a 
dead failure when the time for practice 
came. If the family table talk is trivial and 


commonplace, she will stalk about on stilts 
among outsiders and will want to discuss the 
superiority of mind over matter with cul- 
tured people, who will shock her by giving 
each other vulgar cooking recipes, inter- 
larded by sundry hilarious allusions to Thack- 
eray, who asked his kind but plebeian hostess 


if her cook called himself a chef. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,’’ thedame replied. ‘‘ Then, Madam,”’ 
said Mr. Titmarsh, ‘‘ He’s a-quizzin yer 
(cuisinier) ’’ ; — or they will speak of Lamb’s 
Essay on Roast Pig, or the famous cookery 
book, which says, ‘‘ First catch your hare.”’ 
She has looked upon Literature and Biogra- 
phy as things apart from the kitchen. She 
will find that to make a place or to take a 
place among the women who are distin- 
guished in conversation she must have ‘‘ an 
ample knowledge of noble words,’’ and a 
speaking acquaintance with the noble men 
of old. To attain this end nothing is better 
than to learn good standard poetry by heart. 
Then she might well imitate the Greeks and 
recite aloud what she had learned, pronounc- 
ing every word distinctly and accurately. 
This does not mean that she should go in for 
** Elocution.’”? Heaven forfend! That weird 
pastime makes semaphores of her arms, 
** googles’’ her eyes until only the whites 
are visible and imparts a falsetto, tremolo, 
rubato quality to her voice that would ter- 
rify the stately Athene. But she can stop 
talking through her nose and she can bring out 
her consonants without mounting a platform. 
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If she will patiently look up the meaning 
and the pronunciation of every new word she 
encounters, and will try to use these words 
in everyday speech, she will find within a 
month that her hesitancy and her stiffness 
are leaving her; she will be able to make a 
rapid choice of suitable words whenever oc- 
casion arises. 

Conversation today is in a decadent con- 
dition owing to the existence of untold num- 
bers of books that are gone over but not. 
read; knowledge is being acquired on prin- 
ciple or as a means of livelihood; the news- 
papers and critical book reviews are doing 
the thinking for their readers; the English 
language is taught theoretically and is mur- 
dered practically; a nice distinction of mean- 
ings is disregarded; memorizing is old- 
fashioned and therefore is banned; too lit- 
tle of the sentiment (not the sentimentality) 
of language and literature is cultivated; the 
individual is bounded by a closer horizon 
than were his forbears of two centuries 
ago, for at any rate these latter dreamed of 
an Earthly Paradise that lay beyond their 
ken somewhere over the line where sky and 
earth appeared to meet. But the art is not 
yet lost. 

Conversation is familiar talk,— to be good 
it must be vital, powerful, logical, thought- 
ful; it may have depth or it may be a light 
dish of whipped trifle; it may be serious or 
it can be gay. Its strongest basis is the 
culture that is fed in with the pap-spoon, 
but it can be built up and built well by any 
person of determination and _ intelligence. 
Travel will overcome prejudice, reading will 
broaden the understanding; there must be 
a persistent effort to make the voice beauti- 
ful, the vocabulary ample, and the choice of 
words suitable. The art of listening must 
be cultivated; the mean and the sordid things 
of life must not be given prominence; truth 
must prevail; false epithets, meaningless 
emphasis must go. Heaven lies around us; 
why not drink in deep draughts of inspiration 
from its atmosphere? Self-respect and na- 
tional pride are lacking in an individual who 
helps to bring about the imputation that 
the human race is misusing or neglecting @ 
power that distinguishes it from the brutes. 

Of all animate creatures, man alone can 
kindle a fire, man alone can laugh, man 
alone has the gift of speech. With such 
a treasure in his keeping, it is his sacred 
duty to guard it well. 





WORD-COINAGE AGAIN. 


Mr. Leon Mead’s symposium on Word- 
Coinage by living American authors which 
appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Novem- 
ber evidently introduced a topic of live inter- 
est. Owen Wister, the story-writer (and 
Philadelphia attorney), sends the following 
communication : 

Editor Chautauquan : 

DEAR Sir :—In an article upon the coinage 
of words recently published by you, a writer 
says, among other things, this: 

‘*T have very few new words by Americans. Eng- 
lishmen are the great word makers, and g ones 
they make, too. They surge up against a blank wall in 
the language and forthwith build a ladder to climb over. 
You can’t suppress them. They are thinkers; we— 
no! Weare plunged into a slough of vanity thickened 
with love of lucre. Your American authors, for the 
most part, are not authors, but merely relationists. 
Any fool can write a story, but put thought into it— 
‘ hie labor, hoc opus est !’” 

To these observations I shall offer no com- 
ments of my own; my being an American 
writer migk.c impair their value. But as your 


journal is devoted to education, let me quote 


Professor Adams §. Hill, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in his book entitled ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Rhetoric,’’ page 30: 


‘*A writer of established reputation may succeed, now 
and then, in calling back words from the grave; but 
even the greatest have failed in the attempt. A writer 
of established reputation may, by adopting a provincial 
or a vulgar word as his own, help to make it good Eng- 
lish; but great authors are not those who are most 
swift to coin words themselves, or to use those which 
lack the stamp of authority. ‘The two most copious 
and fluent of our prose writers, Johnson and Macaulay, 
may be cited on this head,’ says a recent writer (John 
Earle: ‘ English Prose.’ London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1890), ‘for the first hardly ever coined a word; the 
second, never. They had not the temptation; their 
tenacious memories were ever ready with a supply of 
old and appropriate words, which were, therefore, the 
best, because their associations were established in 
them.’ 

“‘Tf there were words enough in the language to 
supply the needs of Macaulay, there are surely enough 
for ordinary writers. For them the only safe rule is 
to use no word that is not accepted as good English by 
the best judges. This ruleis well expressed by Pope: — 

‘* “Tn words, as fashions, the same rule will hold; 

Alike fantastic, if too new, or old; 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’ 

“In our day, obsolete or obsolescent words are less 
tempting than new-fangled expressions. For one dev- 
otee of old English who insists on writing agone for 
‘ago’ or ‘gone,’ or inwit for ‘conscience,’ or on pub- 
lishing a foreword instead of a ‘preface,’ there are 
hundreds of ‘ready writers’ who try their hands at the 
manufacture of new words, or who snap up the manu- 


factures of others. Those who know least of English 
as it is are precisely those who are most ready to dis- 
figure their sentences with English as it is not.’’ 


In closing, allow me to congratulate your 
contributor upon his use of the word ‘“‘ rela- 
tionist.”’ On page 1209 of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged I find that it has hitherto meant 
relative. 

Yours, very truly, 
OWEN WISTER. 


From Mr. Mead’s voluminous collection 
of opinions on this subject of word-coinage, 
it is possible to quote a second group, 
beginning with paragraphs from a recent 
essay on ‘‘The American Language,’’ by 
William Archer. Mr. Archer says: 


‘* As American life is far more fertile of new condi- 
tions than ours, the tendency towards neologism cannot 
but be stronger in America than in England. America 
has enormously enriched the language, not only with 
new words, but (since the American mind is, on the 
whole, quicker and wittier than the English) with apt 
and luminous colloquial metaphors.’’ 

Again he says: 

‘* America doubles and trebles the number of points 
at which the English language comes in touch with 
nature and life, and is therefore a great source of 
strength and vitality. The literary language, to be 
sure, rejects a great deal more than it absorbs; and 
even in the vernacular, words and expression are always 
dying out and being replaced by others which are some- 
how better adapted to the changing conditions. But 
though an expression has not, in the long run, proved 
itself fitted to survive, it does not follow that it has 
not done good service in its time. Certain it is that the 
common speech of the Anglo-Saxon race throughout the 
world is exceedingly supple, well nourished, and rich in 
forcible and graphic idioms; and a great part of this 
wealth it owes to America. Let the purists who sneer 
at ‘ Americanisms’ think how much poorer the English 
language would be today if North America had become 
a French or Spanish instead of an English continent. 

“Tam far from advocating a breaking down of the 
barrier between literary and vernacular speech. It 
should be a porous, a permeable bulwark, allowing of 
free filtration; but it should be none the less distinct 
and clearly recognized. Nor doI recommend an indis- 
criminate hospitality to all the linguistic inspirations of 
the American fancy. All I say is that neclogisms 
should be judged on their merits, and not rejected with 
contumely for no better reason than that they are new 
and (presumably) American.’’ 


Mr. ROBERT BARR, whv has the good for- 
tune to be a Scotchman, a Canadian and an 
American rolled into one, writes jocularly 
as follows: 

‘* Why should I coin words when there are 
thousands now in the language which I don’t 
know the meaning of, and which I can’t spell? 
The man who would coin a word would coin a 
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lead dollar. If Kipling, Howells, Crawford, 
Mark Twain, Saltus, Hawthorne and Stedman 
have confessed to you that they have com- 
mitted this crime, then it is your duty, not 
to write a magazine article on it, but to in- 
form the police and get this notorious gang 
of counterfeiters placed where they belong. 


‘*The only man who has a right to coin a 
word is the inventor who makes a machine 
which comes into the world without a name, 
and therefore needs one. Tesla and Edison 
have the right to construct new words; Kip- 
ling and Howells have not. When you land 
the men you have named in S‘ng Sing, please 
let me know, and I will go over and ‘do 
time’ with them, for if I do not invent words, 
I have committed other misdemeanors which 
entitle me to put on the same picturesque 
costume that they will wear, and all of them 
whom I know are excellent company, in jail 
or out of it.’’ 

CHARLES MAJor, the Shelbyville, Indiana, 
lawyer, who last year published the romance, 
‘When Knighthood Was In Flower,’’ fur- 
nishes this interesting morsel: 

**T recall but one coined word — Feminol- 
ogy (bottom page 18, ‘ When Knighthood 
Was In Flower’). It may be defined as the 
science of the feminine— especially women. 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the subject, 
this great science, probably, will never be 
brought within the category of the ‘ exact,’ 
but I have in my life known many men who 
would profit «‘veatly by a careful study of it. 
My belief is that if a man of brains thor- 
oughly understands a woman, and has even a 
rudimentary knowledge of the underlying 
principle of feminology, he may live happily 
with her—and that, after all, is the great 
business of life.’’ 

Mr. Mead wrote to Archibald Lampman, 
the Canadian poet, not knowing of his death, 
which had occurred a few days before. DUN- 
CAN CAMPBELL SCOTT, himself a distinguished 
poet, kindly answered the letter, which in 
its way is valuable testimony. Mr. Scott 
writes : 

“‘{[Mr. Lampman] was careful in his use of 
language, and, as I have said, I cannot recall 
any inventions. I might draw vour 
attention to the word ‘ clarid,’ which app: ars 
in one of my own poems,— meaning clear, 
formed in the same way as fervid. I do not 
recall any others now, but I have used a 
good many words partially obsolete which 
are full of color and which are highly ex- 
pressive. A few might be mentioned: 
Sowage, pomace, braird, quern, undern, cres- 
cive, antres, aura, alula. 


WORD-COINAGE AGAIN. 








EDWARD EVERETT HALE says: ‘‘ I should 
have said that I had never made up any 
words, but my wife says I have made up a 
great many. Iam now reading the proof of 
a standard edition of my own works. If I 
find any strangers among the million words 
I shall thus encounter, I will let you know. 

‘*T used to call George III. a Brummagem 
Louis XIV., but Brummagem is no word. I 
was on Funk & Wagnalls’s Committee of Revi- 
sion when they made the “‘ Standard Diction- 
ary.’’ Our duty was to decide as to new 
words. I condemned ninety-five per cent of 
those submitted to us by the workmen on 
the dictionary. But Funk & Wagnalls 
wanted to put in all the words they could. 
So they put in all we condemned,— with 
some sort of printer’s mark which meant, 
‘condemned by the committee of revision.’ 

**T should think you would make a good 
list of new words by going over their diction- 
ary and noting the words so condemned.”’ 

Mr. W. O. STODDARD, the juvenile writer: 

*** Word-coinage.’ No, sir; I wish to be 
considered as resenting the implied imputa- 
tion. I would not be guilty of such a thing. 
The fact is,.my dear fellow, there are too 
many words already. I cannot know them 
all, as it is, let alone piling on more. Those 
ridiculous monsters, the dictionaries, make a 
nefarious living out of the existing pernicious 
overplus of verbiage. Every new hundred- 
foot skeleton they dig up is a word-breeder. 
So are what they call the sciences and the 
newly invented stars. Greek has become a 
bankrupt nomenclatologicalistic mine. So is 
the shattered tongue of the Ancient Romans, 
—if such a people ever did really exist, 
which I doubt. I hate Cesar, anyway, for 
having been the first to set agoing the prac- 
tice of continental European touristing. He 
did France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
etc., and came to grief among the British 
watering-places. I’m glad he did, and they 
killed him for it when he came home to blow 
about his tour. 

“I wish you all success in your undertak- 
ing, but, in my opinion, the list of new-born 
words you speak of are but as Chinese chil- 
dren,—only a few of them are worth keep- 
ing. You may drown the others.”’ 

WINSTON CHURCHILL, the author of that 
much discussed novel, ‘‘ Richard Carvel,” 
with rather unnecessary modesty, observes: 
‘‘T regret to say that in the limited course 
of my compositions I have never coined any 
original words, nor do I feel that I have ad- 
vanced far enough in my profession to give 
any views of value on this subject.” 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, the presiding genius of | The late WILLIAM PRESTON JOHNSON, son 
The Roycroft Shop at East Aurora, is of the Confederate general, Albert Sidney 
straightforward about the matter. He says: Johnson, and president of Tulane University 
‘*T note your request as to words that I have of Louisiana, said, in part: 
invented, and will say that beyond adoubtI -“‘I have a reverence for the English 
have coined about four hundred words. I speech and have always done what I could, 
have kept no track of them and made no in my small way, to stand up for its purity. 
note of them, however, and to hunt them up I am aware that language is fluent, moving 
would take about a month’s steady reading. ever with the restless tide of human thought, 
Here’s a word: Romeikitis—the habit of and hence I cannot set myself up to be what 
reading newspaper clippings about yourself.’’ is called a purist, resisting every novelty of 
Proressor W. G. SuMNER, of Yale, says: Speech or new coinage of words adapted to 
‘The only word which I have coined is Socie- new modifications of thought and condition. 
tology. I coined this in an effort to get a But I do not regard them as part of the 
concrete term for the Science of Society, and Speech of the people on the mere dictum of 
to escape from the vagueness and ambiguity bold innovators or ingenious word-coiners, 
of ‘ Sociology.’ ”’ whether they represent newspapers or dic- 
PROFESSOR CHARLES ELLIot Norton, of ‘onaries. For my own part, I have never 
Harvard: ‘‘lam not aware that I have ever ©°USciously coined a word, unless in nonsense 
coined a word. Words deliberately coined Verses, and I have found the English lan- 
are seldom of worth, except as mere names, guage sufficient for all the best thinking I 
and have no life of their own. The words CUld do. It seems to me that most of the 
which live are rarely the conscious creation | W0rd-coinages’ that I see are merely coun- 
a da Souunae, ts deh al sear letiediaeh oo tee? 
MaRIAN HARLAND says: “I do not NOW them any more than I do the right to talk 
a - aed te aaa a +" slang or Arvest Latin, for that salted. It 
> ae - ’ is all a question of taste— of the sense of 
re  aaae aoe ™ hr Boag duty that one feels in upholding the dignity of 
“sae a ; ; the mother tongue.”’ 
economical housewife. The other, chivy, 
was freely applied during the Civil War to an PROFESSOR WILLIAM B. Sura, of Tulane, 
indefinable reckless slouch of appearance and ®2 author of local note, has made — 
manner characteristic of so-called ‘ chivalric ’ 5 hmong ig to 4 vernacular. _He writes : 
original secessionists. But these are scarcely oi pre tg Englis h festa ger fo 
7, : 9? 
w The = of ERNEsT SeTon-Tuompson’s t0 the —— of all a — 
. : more. However, in some evil moment I have 
"ce ee ton nap 4 oe tt ” — — the —< —_ two y three 
; erms possi used before, but not to m 
: that theory, and flew in ” out aot pam ‘Such are: Homevidal *—like- 
the twiggery ’’— that 1B, . ca —. shaped, like-constituted throughout: said 
f Reg in. af aang est “— From € tral! of any geometrical extent any part of which 
= me eee Ore er may be moved (or thought as moved) freely 
pote a down ene in any way, without any distortion, through- 


out the whole. For example, a straight 
THoMAS NELSON Pace: ‘‘ My effort has jine, a circle, a plane, a sphere-surface, our 
been not so much to invent words as to put Euclidian Space —all are homeoidal. 
into my books the words which, though un- “* Homeoidality—the property of being 
usual in our cities at present, are in current homeoidal. ; 
use in the old part of Virginia. I am con- “‘Compendent —the German zusammen- 
vinced that these words are good old English, féngend, usually rendered connected — said of 
and they serve the double purpose of show- a surface or higher spatial extent, to indicate 
Ing the origin of the life I describe and of how, in what degree, it hangs together, —- 
expressing my ideas very vigorously.’’ how many cross-cuts may be made from point 
Mr. Mead secured the codperation of Miss to point of its border without its falling into 
Helen Pitkin, editor of the ‘‘ Woman’s De- two distinct pieces. 
partment’? of the New Orleans Times-  “‘ Compendence, compendency — property cf 
Democrat, in research and correspondence. beng compendent.’’ 
Some of these opinions are appended : * Included in the Standard Dictionary. 
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Mrs. RuTH MCENERY STUART now lives in 
New York City, and is generally spoken of 
as a Northern author. She was born in New 
Orleans, however, and her family, mother, 
sister and relatives live there. Mrs. Stuart 
says: 

ty have made only an occasional playful 
turn by which a word has gained a sort of 
freshness, or accent, perhaps — such as un- 
pretty for not pretty, altitudinous for altitu- 
dinal: unless so light a thing as procrastin- 
ative — meaning the slow, always procrastin- 
ating native, otherwise the tinkering moun- 
taineer. The last word, procrastina- 
tive, is not yet printed, but it will be— 
perhaps when you get this,”’ 


ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Mead concludes that a man’s proper 
title to the use of a word is the measure 
in which he has realized its primary and 
historical sense, substantiates its past worth, 
and anew in his turn furthers it, what he 
may, on its course of development. If the 
word of a writer be a mere conventional 
counter, then the whole writing composed of 
such “‘counters’’ is of like character. 

It should be the lofty aim of every man of 
letters to pass each word along — enhanced 
in meaning — with somewhat of the aroma 
of his own intellectual nature, as the poet 
Virgil was said to touch upon no subject but 
to adorn it, 


ALLIANCE. 


Wherever a human breath is breathed or the bones of brave men lie, 

The ruddy warmth of the English flag has flamed against the sky; 

Wherever Columbia’s stars have shone since ever their course began, 

The lowly ones of the Earth have known they stood for the rights of man. 

And proud are men of the Saxon tongue of the centuries which are gone, 

And proud that the flags ride side by side at the twentieth century’s dawn. 

So who shall tear at the lion’s hair, who pluck at the eagle’s feather, 

When the sum of our might is firm for the right and the two flags fly together? 


Yet not as a Gog and Magog shall the Saxon sons be twined, 

To sweep the Earth with a sword of fire or blast with a blighting wind. 

When the two flags fly together, then the wolf of war must cease 

To howl his sinister note and prowl on the world-preserves of peace. 

Should we measure our height in the scale of life by the length of tooth and claw? 
Should we beat the brow to a narrow ridge and broaden the brutal jaw? 

Should we choose the wrath of the cyclone’s path, or the shine of the harvest 


weather? 


Should we rule our course by Tove or force, when the two flags fly together? 


Thermopyle and Marathon were glorious words in Greece, 

But the Greek lives only for us today in the Letters and Arts of Peace. 

The Roman sword and the Roman shield have rotted in rust away, 

While the Roman roads are paths of peace in many a land today. 

The Marlboroughs and the Wellingtons have furthered the English fame, 

But heap them up by the score or more and they pale at Shakespeare’s name. 
We must learn to use our swelling thews with the war-wolf held in tether, 
That zons shall praise the blessed days when the two flags fly together. 


The Yankee throttles the Tagal tribe, the Briton is breaking the Boer. 
Shall our children’s children be proud and say, ‘‘ It was well and their plans were 


pure’’? 


Can we stand and say, ‘‘This thing which I do to my brother across the sea 

Is the thing which I pray, ere the close of the day, my brother may do unto me’’? 
Is it good that the sons of the nations fall and the fields breed fire and smoke? 

Is it good that we, who are proud to be free, should fasten another’s yoke? 

As we answer these in their just degrees, as we reason their why and whether, 

In so much shall the light of our race burn bright, as the two flags fly together. 


— Edmund Vance Cooke. 





[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing principles in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
speaking colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 
the English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. appeared in November. Two chapters described colonial life in the 
English colonies. Chapter VII. set forth the elements in and the results of the French- 
English struggle for the Mississippi Valley. Chapter VIII. described the national boundaries 
after the revolution and the influence of a ‘‘ public domain.’’ 

[Chapters IX.—XII. appeared in December. The beginnings of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
pathfinding across the Allegheny barrier, and the civilization of embryonic states were 
described in Chapters IX.-X. Chapter XI. covered the organization and influence of the 
system of “‘ public lands.’’ Chapter XII. dealt in detail with the peopling of the Northwest 
Territory. 

[Chapters XIII.-XVI. appeared in January. Journeying to the Northwest Territory, the 
process of state making, and typical pioneer life in the Ohio valley, formed the subject of 
two chapters. Chapter XV. gave a review of the evidences of the higher life among the 
American people. Chapter XVI. presented the story of the establishment of the national 
seat of government at Washington. ] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PRESSURE ON THE SOUTHWESTERN BOUNDARY LINE. 


The treaty between England and the United States at the close of the 
Revolutionary war had left the Spanish in possession of the Floridas, with 
an uncertain boundary line between them and the United States. Spain 
still clung to her old restrictive commercial policy and refused to allow 
the Americans to use the Mississippi below the boundary." The Kentuck- 
ians and Tennesseeans were in desperate straits. Their waterways led to 
New Orleans, where, naturally, their products should have been transferred 
to ocean vessels. But the Spanish customs officers boarded every boat 
which floated below the bluff, at the foot of which stood the fort, the 
church, and the few wretched huts constituting the Spanish outpost of 
Natchez. The Americans could raise great crops, but could not reach a 
market. Tobacco was sold in Kentucky for two dollars a hundred, 
although it brought nine and a half dollars in Virginia. Indian corn went 
begging at ninepence the bushel; flour and pork at twelve shillings the 
hundred. Congress was appealed to, but the country was in no condition 
to make Spain do anything. Further, many people in the Atlantic states 
imagined that the products of the Ohio valley, if blocked at New Orleans, 
would force a way across the mountains to the Atlantic ports, and so 
be profitable to them. We inherited the idea of a colonial trade from 
outlying possessions, and have never been able to rid ourselves of it. 
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'England and the United States announced the thirty-first degree north latitude as the 
boundary, but Spain, who had not been consulted, insisted upon the line of the mouth of the 
Yazoo river, above the thirty-second degree. The intervening territory was in dispute 
until the Pinckney treaty of 1795, 
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But it was questionable how long the western people would stand this 
condition of things.’ 

Thomas Amis, a North Carolina trader, in 1786, had ventured in a 
flatboat, loaded with small wares, down the Mississippi river below the 
Spanish boundary line. He was seized and imprisoned; his goods were 
confiscated; and he was at length turned loose to tramp his weary way 
back to his home. No pilgrim returning from the Holy Land showing 
the stripes which had been inflicted on him by the Turks aroused more 
indignation than did Amis with his story. He left a trail of hostility to 
Spain all along his journey. William Swimmer had goods to the value of 
$1,980 seized. Such cases were numerous. 

The people decided to wait no longer for the diplomatic Congress. 
George Rogers Clark, of Revolutionary fame, was put at the head of the 
military companies hastily organized, and reprisals were begun upon any 
Spanish traders found in American territory. The action created great 
excitement in the eastern states and wild rumors prevailed. Some said the 
westerners contemplated annexing themselves to Spain; others said to Can- 
ada. Some thought they intended petitioning France to repossess the val- 
ley. James Wilkinson was supposed to be the head of the disaffection. * 

The Spanish commandant at New Orleans, thoroughly frightened, 
relinquished his seizures, and in the treaty which Thomas Pinckney made 
with Spain in 1795 it was provided that ‘‘ the navigation of the said 
river, in its whole breadth from its source to the ocean, shall be free.’’ 
The privilege of warehousing grain at New Orleans until put on board an 
ocean vessel was also given. If abolished at New Orleans, another port 
was to be named for this purpose. 

By this treaty, the United States also gained the disputed land lying 
between the thirty-first degree and the line of the mouth of the Yazoo 
river. Four years later the Spanish evacuated Fort Stephens‘ on the 
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2** The Mississippi is fed by our tributaries,’’ said the western inhabitants. ‘‘ It is ours 
by the law of nature.’’ Madison wrote: ‘‘ The Mississippi is to them everything. It is 
the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac, and all the navigable waters of the Atlantic states 
formed into one stream.’’ 

3 James Wilkinson, of Maryland, was associated with Colonel Benedict Arnold and Captain 
Aaron Burr in the Revolutionary war. He was prominent in the cabal against Washing- 
ton, and after removing to Kentucky was concerned in the plots and schemes which marked 
the post-Revolutionary days. He was reémployed in the army chiefly because he was con- 
sidered dangerous as a citizen. As commander of the army he was associated with the 
border life in the Mississippi valley, connected with Burr’s expedition, and acquitted by a 
court-martial in the War of 1812; he finally died in Mexico. His dishonorable career has 
had few parallels in America. 

‘The site of the old Spanish fort, St. Stephens, isnow marked by some cellars. A cen- 
tennial celebration was held in May, 1899, on the spot once occupied by the fort. There 
is a St. Stephens meridian and a St. Stephens base line in Alabama, named and located by 
Ellicott. This Pennsylvanian was connected with the running of a number of state bound- 
aries and the laying out of the city of Washington. He first ascertained the exact height of 
Niagara Falls. At the time of death he was professor in West Point Military Academy, 
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Tombigbee and moved down to Mobile. Andrew Ellicott, a Quaker sur- 
veyor, ran the accepted line of thirty-one degrees and set up a stone 
thirty miles south of the fort, bearing on its north face the words, ‘‘ U. 
S. Lat. 31°, 1799,’’ and on its south face, “ Dominio des M. Carlos IV., 
1799.’’ ‘The census of 1800 showed little groups of Americans on the 
Tombigbee in what had been the disputed Spanish belt. It was the 
beginning of the end. The American was slowly pushing the Spaniard 
from the continent. 

In 1787 South Carolina had ceded to the United States government 
the strip of land, about fourteen miles wide, extending from her present 
western boundary to the Mississippi.” North Carolina followed, two 
years later, by giving up what is now Tennessee. Georgia also yielded 
her claims to all lands west of her present boundary, and Congress gave 
to her, in return, the portion of the ceded South Carolina strip which lay 
north of her. 
The remainder of 
the ceded land 
was erected into 
the Mississippi 
Territory, from 
which states were 
to be formed in 
due time, as had 
been done in the 
Northwest Terri- 
tory. The Gulf 
region was round- 
ing into shape. 

Although the 
treaty of 1795 
temporarily _re- 
moved the great - 
est grievances 
against Spain, the time for a national expansion was evidently approach- 
ing. The restless Southerner had crossed Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and now turned his expectant gaze upon the fertile Spanish land across 
the Mississippi. The region north of the Ohio was unattractive to 
him because its climate unfitted it for any extensive employment of 
his slave labor and for the crops with which he was most familiar. Many 
of his fellows who had forsworn slavery and for that reason migrated 
north of the Ohio, were now ardent anti-slavery propagandists and likely 
to prove disagreeable neighbors.° Beyond the Mississippi, Spain had no 
annoying land system, required few title deeds, employed no surveyors, 
and made no evictions. Many Americans crossed the river to settle in 
this Spanish Louisiana, both as individuals and in companies. Land was 
comparatively free and government almost unknown. Allegiance was of 
no moment. At first Spain encouraged the movement, although the 
church was alarmed at this influx of heretics. When Spain finally 
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5These western claims under the old charters were illustrated in chapter XI., where was 
described the cession of all lands lying north of the Ohio river. 

®The man who has rid himself of a bad habit or practice is most intolerant of those who 
refuse to follow his example. Edward Tiffin, first governor of the State of Ohio, left 
Virginia because of slavery. Mrs. Joseph B. Cartmel, of Springfield, Ohio, possesses a 
manuscript journal of her grandfather, Rev. James Smith, who removed from Virginia: 
“On arriving on shore I could but thank my God who had preserved me through many 
dangers & brought me at length to see a land where liberty prevails & where human blood 
is not shed like water by the hand of the merciless & unfeeling tyrant. Here are no ob- 
jects of despair deprived of liberty & worn down with continual toil. We see no 
backs furrowed with whipping, nor cheeks moistened with the tears of sorrow.” 
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realized the danger of the element she had invited, it was too late. There 
were Americans at New Madrid, Cape Girardeau, St. Charles, Sainte 
Geneviéve, and Saint Louis in northern Louisiana, as well as at New 
Orleans and Natchez in the southern portion. ‘‘ American interests ’’ 
would soon be heard pleading for protection. But the crisis was precip- 
itated in Europe. A rumor came that this easy ownership of the 
Spaniard had passed, by the secret treaty of San Ildefonso in 1800, to 
France under the aggressive Napoleon.’ 

The rise of Napoleon had startled the world. No people felt safe from 
this ambitious man, who overthrew and erected governments at will. The 
news that he had obtained from Spain the Louisiana country produced a 
powerful effect on America. The existing understanding with Spain would 
be abrogated. Indeed, Louisiana might become the starting-point for 
the spread of Napoleonic power over all America. Warlike measures 
were proposed in the ensuing session of Congress. Petitions and memo- 
rials flowed in from the alarmed settlers in the Mississippi valley. 

President Jefferson wrote to Livingstone, the American Minister at 
France: ‘‘ The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by Spain to France 
works most sorely on the United States.’’ After mentioning the friend- 
ship which had always existed between France and the United States, he 
continued: ‘‘ There is on the globe one single spot, the possessor of which 
is our natural and habitual enemy. It is New Orleans, through which 
the produce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to market, and 
from its fertility it will ere long yield more than half of our whole produce 
and contain more than half our inhabitants. France, placing herself in 
that door, assumes to us the attitude of defiance. Spain might have 
retained it quietly for years.’”* 

Fortune granted a respite. The blacks of Hayti, a portion of Santo 
Domingo, a French possession in the West Indies, had risen in 1791, 
massacred many of the whites, and gained control of the major part of 
the island. From the mountains they carried on a guerrilla warfare 
against the French troops sent to subdue them. They were aided by the 
fever, which carried off one-fourth of the invading army. The contest 
was prolonged over ten years, and it prevented France taking immediate 
possession of Louisiana after gaining it. Santo Domingo was to have 
been the base of the French colonial empire in America.’ 

In order to quiet the people, Jefferson sent James Monroe, who pos- 
sessed ‘‘ the unlimited confidence of the administration and of the western 
people,’’ as a special ambassador to France to purchase the “‘ island ”’ 
of New Orleans *’ and West Florida." France would yet own the west 
bank of the river, but the possession of one side could not give a power 
of exclusion. Thus by one stroke, Jefferson hoped to settle two trouble- 
some questions. Failing to purchase, Monroe was to try to regain the 
right of deposit, and if that failed, then to make any arrangement pos- 
sible. Even the possibility of war was considered. Meanwhile Napoleon 
had sent Laussat to take nominal possession of Louisiana, and had ordered 
a fresh army for Santo Domingo; but he was constantly trying to hit 
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"San Ildefonso, commonly called La Granja, is a village near Madrid which contains a 
royal castle. In return for Louisiana, Napoleon agreed to create a kingdom in Etruria 
for the son-in-law of the King of Spain. 

®See Jefferson’s Works, vol. IV. 

®* This was the insurrection with which Toussaint l’Ouverture was connected. 

The ‘‘ Island of New Orleans”’ is formed by the Iberville ‘‘river,’’ really a bayou, 
which connects the Mississippi with Lake Ponchartrain, an arm of the Gulf. The city of 
New Orleans is located between the Mississippi and the lake. 

"It will be observed constantly that people differed in their opinions of what constituted 
West Florida. Undoubtedly it began at the east of the island of New Orleans, but how 
far east it extended was uncertain, Jefferson intended it to include Mobile bay, possibly 
as far as the Perdido river. 
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upon an excuse for abandoning the scheme of an American colonial em- 
pire. He renewed the war with England, and pretended to fear lest that 
country would seize Louisiana. He needed money for the war. Thus it 
was that Livingstone, who had for weeks pending the arrival of Monroe 
been pleading for the sale of New Orleans and the “‘ barren sands and 
sunken marshes’’ of West Florida, was astounded to be asked concern- 
ing Louisiana, ‘‘ What will you give for the whole?’’ Livingstone man- 
aged to estimate twenty million francs as a fair price. The French 
agent, Marbois,’* asked one hundred million, but subsequently dropped 
to sixty million ($11,250,000), in addition to assuming debts amounting 
to twenty million francs ($3,750,000), which were due American citizens. 
And thus the bargain was made.** 

It was really an insignificant sum measured by either the extent or 
future possibilities 
of the country or 
by the freedom 
from a dangerous 
neighbor. Yet 
Napoleon had in- 
structed his agent 
to accept fifty mil- 
lion francs if more 
could not be ob- 
tained. By this 
transfer he had 
strengthened the 
United States 
against his rival, 
Great Britain; but 
he violated the agreement with Spain in bartering away her gift to 
France. He shattered the French dream of a colonial empire in America. 
The French never forgot the betrayal. It proved indeed what he called 
his ‘* Louisianacide. ’’ 

In America all was rejoicing. ‘‘ The territory acquired has more than 
doubled the area of the United States,’’ said Jefferson, ‘‘ and the new 
part is not inferior to the old in soil, climate, productions and important 
communications.’’ He would make immediate use of the acquisition by 
removing thither all the Indians east of the river and opening their 
lands to settlement. ‘‘When we shall be fullon this side, we may lay off 
a range of states on the western bank from head to mouth and so, range 
after range, advancing compactly as we multiply.”’ 

Such contemplations were pleasant, but Jefferson had the more practical 
task of ascertaining something about the empire which he had bought as 
boys trade jack-knives-—‘‘ unsight and unseen.’? Even its boundaries 
were uncertain. Spain gave it to France ‘‘ with the same extent that it 
was when France possessed it’’ (before 1763), and the United States 
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? Francois de Barbe Marbois (Mar-bwa) had been in America as secretary of the Freach 
legation during the Revolution. He married the daughter of Governor Moore, of Pennsyl- 
vania. After his return to France he rose rapidly in office, and was appointed by Na- 
poleon to conduct negotiations with Livingstone. 

18 McMaster, vol. II., page 630, estimates the total cost of the Louisiana purchase to 
June 30, 1880, at $27,267,621.98. 

‘The idea of colonizing the Indians west of the river dates from Jefferson. In his pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution authorizing the purchase of Louisiana this is one 
provision. But the citizens of the trans-Mississippi section protested loudly, and Congress 
did not take the necessary action until 1834, when all the land lying beyond Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Missouri was made into an Indian Territory. A number of tribes had been 
moved across in the meantime. The territory has been greatly decreased in size, but is 
still used for the Indians. They form a picturesque element for artists and photographers, 
An interesting type appears as the frontispiece in this issue. 
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accepted the same uncer- 
tain limits. Livingstone 
reasoned himself and 
Monroe into the belief 
that it included ‘‘ the 
West Floridas ’’ as far as 
the Perdido river (to in- 
clude Mobile bay) on the 
east of the Mississippi. 
The American expansion 
had not yet begun to 
threaten on the western 
line, and that boundary 
was less important. It 
embraced all the land be- 
tween the Mississippi and 
the Rocky mountains, 
and perhaps extended to 
the Pacific in the North- 
west. 

A still greater task 
awaited the president. 
According to the Con- 
stitution, the Senate 
shares the treaty-mak- 
ing power with him, and 
the sanction of that body 
was now necessary as 
well as the approval of 
the House of Represent- 
atives in providing the required money. But there was a good work- 
ing majority of Republicans '* in each house when Jefferson called them 
in early session, October 17, 1803, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
TAKING OFFICIAL POSSESSION OF THE NEW TERRITORY. 


In Congress, the Louisiana purchase question at once cut deep lines 
across the young parties, and proved that sectional interests and fears 
would frequently work havoc in party theories. Jefferson and his follow- 
ers had always stood for limiting the actions of the central government 
to the powers actually expressed in the Constitution, and the acquisition 
of territory was not among them. He therefore suggested an amend- 
ment to the Constitution giving authority to the United States to add to 
its territory. His friends showed that such action would be a confession 
that he had already transcended his power. Jefferson yielded and sent 
word to his supporters that ‘‘ the less said about any constitutional diffi- 
culty the better. Congress should do what is necessary in silence.’’ 
The most theoretical men are sometimes practical. 

The opposition lay in New England, and was alarmed not so much over 
the possible breach of the Constitution as over the increased strength 
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15 In the rise of political parties there was unavoidable confusion of names. Hamilton 
and his followers adopted the name ‘“‘ Federalist,’’ although ‘‘ Unionist ’’ would have been 
nearer their ideas of government. They did not. want another federation. Jefferson 
favored adopting the word ‘‘ Republican’’ (from res publica, the public affair), based on 
the republic of Rome. Certain of his followers styled themselves ‘* Democrats ’’ from the 
French revolutionary clubs, but Jefferson never accepted it. Some modern writers include 
both names by calling the party ‘‘ Democratic-Republicans.”’ 
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which the new territory would give the South and the West.’ 


New 
England fondly imagined that the presidency and other political perqui- 
sites could be kept forever, as they had been thus far, on the Atlantic 


Her interests lay on the sea, and she had no sympathy with 
Southern agriculture. Even her infant manufactures would desire to 
prevent Western migration for the sake of retaining workmen. Such 
considerations, grounded on inherited conservatism, were engendering an 
obstructionist feeling in that section characteristic to this day. 

The arguments in Congress against the ratification of the action of the 
President may be summed up: 

1. The title to the property of Louisiana is not good. Spain might 
object to France ceding it. 

2. The treaty-making power does not go so far as the acquisition of 
soil or people. 

3. The treaty promises commercial favors to New Orleans. The 
Constitution forbids discrimination in favor of any American port. 

4. The regulation of commerce rests with Congress. The president 
has transcended his powers. 

5. To promise statehood to Louisiana is unconstitutional. 
power resides with Congress. 

6. The entire action is impolitic, since it will, incorporate an incon- 
gruous and inharmonious element into the United States. 

The subsequent ratification of the treaty by the Senate and the prepara- 
tion of Congress to furnish the necessary money, settled these basic 
questions of expansion: 

That the United States is not to be confined to a given territory, but 
has the right of extension always assumed by nations in the history of 
the world. 

That this natural expansion cannot be bound by political or constitu- 
tional theories, 

That the central government has the right to acquire territory by 
treaty. 

That sectional interests and fears of the minority must yield to the will 
of the majority. 

That it is impossible to consider territorial expansion from an unpreju- 
diced standpoint, since it is a law of growth, appeals to self-interest, and 
can be supported by an appeal to patriotism. 

That whatever may be the later opinion concerning the advisability of 
adding to the nation’s domain, at the time the action seems warranted 
by the condition of affairs. 

The opposition newspapers now resorted to ridicule, especially since 
Jefferson in his report to Congress was led into some extravagant descrip- 
tions of the country of Louisiana, copied from the tales of early travelers. 
He told of Indians of gigantic stature; of soil too rich for trees to grow 
upon, but covered with luxuriant grass; of a mountain ‘‘ one hundred 
and eighty miles long and forty-five in width, composed of solid rock 
salt, without trees or even shrubs onit.’? A stream of pure salt water 
issued from its base. 

The Federalist newspapers declared that such tales surpassed those 
they had heard about the hoopsnakes which rolled around the western 
country, and the tree on the Muskingum river which produced shoes and 
stockings. One paper prophesied that the mountain would be found to be 
crowned by a salt American eagle; another that it was simply Lot’s wife 
magnified by the process of time. Other writers insisted that the Louisi- 
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1 John Quincy Adams said: ‘‘ One inevitable consequence of the annexation would be to 
diminish the relative weight and influence of the northern section.’’ Timothy Pickering, of 
Massachusetts, declared that the union was like a commercial house which could not admit 
new members without the unanimous consent of the partners, 
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ana country also contained a spring from which poured a river of golden 
eagles already coined; that there was a mountain of solid refined sugar, 
and a lake of pure whisky. The United States Gazette gave space to this 
epigram: 


HEROSTATUS of old, to eternize his name 
Sat the temple of Diana all in a flame; 
But Jefferson lately of Bonaparte bought, 
To pickle his fame, a mountain of salt. 


A stanza set to the music of the ‘‘ Blue Bells of Scotland ’’ ran: 
Oh, what will he do with his philosophic fogs? 
He’ll discover more salt mountains and breed more horned frogs, 
He’ll improve his whirligig chair and call woodchuck prairie dogs.’ 

Ridicule and nonsense could not stop the progress of affairs. Laussat 
had tarried nine months in Louisiana awaiting orders from Napoleon, and 
now heard, to his chagrin, that he was to take simply temporary posses- 
sion of Louisiana, and then turn it over to the Americans. He gave the 
inhabitants fair words when he announced the change. Napoleon, he 
said, had voluntarily emancipated them, and had secured them citizenship 
and statehood in the United States, where they would be independent and 
have a great future before them. They heard with stolid indifference, 
for the most part. Their attitude need have created no anxiety. They 
were accustomed to being put at stake in the shifting game of diplomacy. 
This would be their sixth change of ownership. Marbois predicted that 
they would say, ‘‘ This change will not last longer than the other.’’ 
They had always been colonists, unprotected from the Indians, huddled in 
villages, using the land at will, with limited ideas of ownership and no 
ambition. A few powerful men held the masses in a dependent vassalage. 
If the crops failed, none starved. Slavery is not entirely responsible for a 
poor white class. But it was an old-world paternalism which would dis- 
appear before a new-world individualism. The government of the United 
States had done more real good for its people beyond the Alleghenies in 


* This maligned report may be found in the Ex. Docs. of the VIIIth Congress, 1803. It 
was also printed separately as a pamphlet. Jefferson had to depend for his material upon 
books written by French travelers who did not discriminate between the authentic and 
legendary. He also secured some information from his friends in New Orleans. There 
were salt mines within the purchase, although not salt mountains, 
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fifteen years than had been done for Louisiana in three centuries. 

Yet they were Gauls being delivered to Saxons, and to prevent possible 
trouble General Wilkinson assembled an armed force near New Orleans, 
when he went to assist Governor Claiborne, of the Mississippi territory, 
in formally accepting the new possession. They halted just outside the 
city while the Spanish flag was lowered from the staff in the Place d’ Armes, 
now Jackson Square, and the Spanish troops sailed away to Havana. 
Twenty days the French flag flew from the staff. On December 20, 1803, 
Laussat met the American Commissioners in the Hotel de Ville (City Hall), 
facing the square, and, after a simple ceremony of delivering the keys, 
all walked out on the balcony. The French flag was lowered to half-mast 
and the stars and stripes raised to the same point. While they remained 
there, a salute was fired. Then the United States flag slowly mounted to 
the top of the staff, and the French flag descended, to be caught by a 
sergeant-major and wrapped about his body. In that way it was carried 
to Laussat, escorted by fifty old French soldiers of the city who had kept 
voluntary guard during the period it was floated. March 9 troops under 
Captain Goddard crossed the Mississippi from Cahokia to St. Louis, and the 
French commandant delivered the upper Louisiana country to its new own- 
ers. It was one of the few voluntary surrenders of dominion in the world’s 
history. It was the final exit of France from the American continent. 

It was also the beginning of territorial expansion in the history of the 
United States. New questions of administration, citizenship, and equity 
would arise and must be met. External absorption of racial elements 
must now be added to internal amalgamation. ‘‘ Cheers and huzzas’’ 
from the Americans present had greeted the stars and stripes in the new 
land; but ‘‘ tears and lamentation ’’ came from the better class of French. 
The masses were heedless. They were inexperienced in self-government. 
It had come by chance and not by demand. President Jefferson therefore 
found ‘‘ but one opinion as to the necessity of shutting up the country for 
some time,’’ although the treaty promised statehood as soon as possible. 
Such promises have always been made by sentiment; they are interpreted 
by common sense. Back of any fine declarations about the equality of 
men lies the stubborn requirement of the fitness of men. Congress there- 
fore divided Louisiana into two territories along the present southern 
boundary of Arkansas, with capitals at New Orleans and at St. Louis. To 
the first the name of ‘‘ Territory of Orleans’’ was given, and a govern- 
ment framed which did not differ in form from the first given to the 
Northwest Territory. There was no home rule init. The upper part of 
the purchase was made into the ‘‘ District of Louisiana’’ and annexed to 


* This view includes the site of the staff on which the flags were exchanged in the trans- 
fer of Louisiana. 
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the Territory of Indiana. 
One year later, upon 
the loud protest of the 
inhabitants, it was 
changed into the ‘‘ Ter- 
ritory of Louisiana.’’ * 

In thus broadly inter- 
preting ‘‘as soon as 
possible ’’ for statehood 
for the Louisianians, 
Congress was hoping 
fae ere ||| | that the immigration of 
ae Prove 4) Americans would soon 
warrant the beginnings 
of self-government as in 
the Northwest Terri- 
tory. In the meantime 
some friction might be 
expected. The Ameri- 
cans were Protestants. 
Over half the Ursuline 
nuns left New Orleans 
for Cuba, through fear 
that their property was 
to be confiscated, al- 
though Jefferson wrote 
them an assuring let- 
ter. The wealthier and 








Alarm of the French better class of French resented the intrusion of the ‘‘ barbarian ’’ Ameri- 


cans, with their leveling ideas so destructive to caste. They complained 
of the insolence of the voluntary patrol and the outrages of the troops who 
pulled down their revolutionary handbills. The Spanish officials remained 
in the city to foster these troubles until ordered to leave. Ina duel, the 
secretary of Governor Claiborne, his brother-in-law, was killed. The slaves 
brought in with the Americans were called ‘‘ coguins’’ (rascals) by the 
Louisiana slaves. The latter thought that the independence and equality 
guaranteed by the United States meant their freedom. 

Governor Claiborne was well meaning, but weak, awkward and unfitted 
for his responsible position. General Wilkinson was flighty, intemperate, 
foolish and dishonest in his avarice. Neither man could speak Spanish or 
French. The offices were filled by a host of relatives and petty politicians 
hungering for a government salary. Small wonder that the four French 
members of the Council appointed by Jefferson refused to serve.‘ 

On the other hand, the Louisianians had been so long accustomed to 
evading the revenue laws, that it seemed impossible to break up the prac- 
tice of smuggling. Public sentiment rather approved of it. Duties had 
always been collected by a foreign government, and if any surplus had 
remained above expenses it would have been spent in a foreign country. 
The French clung also to the idea of an undivided estate descending to 
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3 They complained because they were thrown into a territory with English-speaking people 
from whom they were geographically separated. The capital (Vincennes) was several 
hundred miles distant, with no connecting road through the forests and not a house on the 
way. They also complained of the proposed removal of the Indians across the river to 
their vicinity, of the abolition of the slave trade, and of the administration of the local 
government in the English language. 

“Fortunately their commissions had been sent in blank from Washington because their 


given names had not been known. Claiborne at once filled in the blanks with names of 
Americans in New Orleans and the beginnings of government were only slightly delayed, 
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the eldest son. The American custom of giving each child a share was a 
grievous innovation. 

The inhabitants of New Orleans and vicinity therefore sent a protest to 
the ensuing Congress, December, 1804. They complained of the injustice 
of being held without self-government, when the treaty had promised 
statehood, and when just across the river they beheld fewer people and 
less civilization in the Territory of Mississippi with privileges of a local 
legislature.” Since the provisional government for the Orleans Territory 
had been limited to one year, Congress, in 1805, in response to this peti- 
tion, advanced the territory to the first grade, which permitted a local 
legislature, 


/ 
CHAPTER XIX. 
ROUNDING OUT THE GULF POSSESSIONS. 


The interior of the American continent was unknown. The Spanish had 
crossed it in the southern part, and Mackenzie’ had reached the Pacific 
through what is now Manitoba and British Columbia. On the Pacific coast 
between these crossings, Captain Robert Gray,’ a Boston trader, entered 
the mouth of a broad river which he named the ‘‘ Columbia,’’ from one of 
his vessels. This discovery gave a kind of American claim to the middle 
portion of the Pacific coast. Even before the purchase of Louisiana, 
President Jefferson appointed his secretary, Meriwether Lewis, to organize 
an exploring party, for which Congress made an appropriation. Jefferson 
reasoned, because of the muddy waters of the Missouri, that its head must 
be far from the clear Mississippi, and might be near the source of the 
Columbia. In 1804 a party of forty-five men, commanded by Lewis and 
Captain Clark, started up the Missouri and reached a point near what is 
now Bismarck, South Dakota, having come 1,600 miles at the average 
rate of nine miles per day. Here they wintered; in the spring they went 
forward to the Yellowstone, and in two months had reached the Rocky 
Mountains. Subsisting on horses and dogs, they crossed the mountains, 
and in October they embarked on the Columbia in logs hollowed by burn- 
ing. They reached the Pacific in November, having covered 4,134 miles.* 

Zebulon Pike and others continued the explorations until the topog- 
raphy, climate and natural resources of the acquired territory had been 
fully investigated. It was learned that the Rockies were a continuation 
of the Andes; that the Louisiana country was not all dense woods; that 
some of it was badly watered, and hence had poor means of intercourse; 
that there were vast tracts of shifting sands; and that no Welsh-Indians 


could be found. 
ce all 


5 This petition was said to represent two thousand heads of families and was carried to 
Washington by three French residents of New Orleans. It was largely the composition of 
Edward Livingstone, of New York, who as United States attorney had become indebted 
to the government and had gone to Louisiana to recoup his fortunes. 


Sir Alexander Mackenzie emigrated from England to Canada and engaged in the fur 
trade. In 1789 he discovered the lake which now bears his name, and in 1793 he reached 
the Pacific ocean. 

° Captain Gray, in making this voyage in 1790, returned by way of Canton and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was the first man who carried the American flag around the globe. The 
importance of his discovery of the Columbia river will appear in the discussion of the Ore- 
gon dispute with England. 

5 Lewis was a Virginian, captain in the army, and secretary to the president. He com- 
mitted suicide a few years after his return. William Clark was the brother of George 
Rogers Clark. Having retired from the army, he was living at St. Louis at the time of his 
appointment as military leader of the expedition. Lewis was to assume charge of the 
scientific observations. Clark was afterward Governor of the Territory of Missouri. The 
narrative of the Lewis and Clark expedition in two volumes has passed through several 
editions and is widely read. 
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But the imagination of hunters was fired by stories of the grizzly, the 
antelope, the grosse corne (big horn), elk, prairie-dogs, alligators and 
chameleons. Naturalists found one hundred and fifty undescribed plants 
and twenty unknown genera. The mock orange growing on the Osage 
river furnished the Indians with war clubs and bows. There were lead, 
salt, copper, iron and coal mines in operation. Deposits of gold, silver 
and ‘‘ platena’’ were said to exist. The productiveness of the soil was 
shown in the luxuriant vegetation. Riches and a life of ease were sup- 
posed to await the emigrant. 

No one knew where the western boundary of ‘‘ Louisiana’’ ran. But 
beyond it lay Mexico—old Spanish Mexico—to which still clung the 
enticing legends of Montezuma days. The Spanish grasp was everywhere 
relaxing; the Mexicans were ripe for a revolt; Napoleon held the mother 
country; ambitious men in America began to dream of independent em- 
pires to rise on the Spanish ruins beyond Louisiana. The positions of 
Santa Fé, Albuquerque, and Chihuahua were studied as strategic bases. 
The Gulf regions swarmed with filibustering expeditions. Even sober- 
minded New Englanders were infected, and it was said that Alexander 
Hamilton had an appointment with them to consult on this subject at the 
time of his death.“ His mortal enemy, Aaron Burr, was also desirous of 
making an attempt on the Spanish southwest. The meteoric career of 
Napoleon seemed to have turned the heads of half the great men in the 
United States. 

Burr was fascinating, fearless and inventive, but he lacked moral 
stamina and was decidedly visionary. He believed that every man has his 
price, and that the end justifies the means. He purchased land in western 
Louisiana, and announced his purpose of leading a colony to it. Undoubt- 
edly he would have made it a base for an expedition against some part of 
the adjacent Spanish dominions. That he intended to separate the west- 
ern portion of the United States from the rest has always been suspected, 
but never proven. Two witnesses only could be found to testify that he 
had said as much, and one was Wilkinson, whose betrayal of Burr to 
President Jefferson places him beneath the contempt of those believing in 
honor, even among conspirators. 

Burr did hold communication with representatives of foreign countries 
concerning the weak allegiance of the western country. America had 
become the plotting ground for Europeans. The air was rife with rumors, 
It was an easy matter to bring a man to trial for treason. But it was 
too late to break the continent along the Alleghenies. The increased 
territory strengthened rather than weakened the government, since the 
westerners had nothing but gratitude for the government, which had not 
only gained for them the Mississippi, but homes and prospects beyond it.° 

In preparing to despoil the Spaniard on the western side of Louisiana, 
Burr was simply anticipating future events, although in the wrong quar- 
ter. Louisiana, like a wedge, cut the Spanish Gulf possessions into two 
parts, but the pressure from the American advance would come upon the 
eastern portion first. The front line of adventurers and traders had followed 
the Spaniards as they vacated the disputed strip after the treaty of 1795, 
and now crossed even the thirty-first degree line to settle in Spanish ter- 
ritory about Baton Rouge and along the Amita river. Smuggling was 
inevitable, Runaway slaves were harbored by the Spanish and Indians. 
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“It should be said that Hamilton’s son, J. C. Hamilton, repudiates this statement in his 
‘* Life and Works of Alexander Hamilton.’’ 

5 The charge of treason is so vdious in a republic that few men connected with the Burr 
movement ever recovered from its blight, although Burr was acquitted. Parton’s ‘‘ Life 
of Burr’’ demonstrates this fact. Blennerhassett died a pensioner on his sister’s legacy, 
and Mrs. Blennerhassett was buried by the sisters of charity. She had a claim pending 
before Congress for relief at the time. 
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A rumor was circulated that Napoleon intended seizing the Floridas. The 
invading Americans resolved to act. In 1810 they met at Buhler’s 
Plains, near Baton Rouge, under the sanction of the Spanish governor, to 
consider ‘‘ certain reforms in government.’’ The outsider had again 
invited himself to the family table. Soon after it was claimed that the 
Spanish governor was treacherous, and another convention was called and 
organized the ‘‘ Free and Independent Territory of West Florida,’’ to 





extend from the Island of New Orleans to the Pearl river. In two months, 
under its American governor, the revolutionary state drove out the 
Spanish and applied to the United States to be annexed. v 

To avoid such open land-grabbing, President Madison refused to recog- 
nize the right of the petitioners, but resolved to end the long contention 
with Spain over the eastern limits of Louigiana by taking possession of at 
least a portion of the American claim.* ‘He ordered Governor Claiborne 
to extend the authority of the Territory of Orleans eastward to the river 
Perdido, ‘‘ to insure tranquillity and security of our adjoining territories. ’’ 
In his proclamation Madison insisted that this action did not preclude ‘‘ a 
fair and friendly negotiation and adjustment ’’ of the case with Spain, 
but in his message to Congress he divined the natural trend of events by 
referring to ‘‘ the people thus brought into the be: m of the American 
people.’’ It was the story to be repeated so many times. American 
interests had adventured into foreign land and demanded that the flag 
follow to protect them. This revolting West Florida, which lay between 
the Island of New Orleans and the Pearl, remained attached to Louisiana, 
and on the modern map projects into Mississippi. It is known locally as 
‘the Louisiana parishes.’’ In 1813 the district between the Pearl and 
the Perdido, commonly known as ‘‘ the Mobile district,’’ was garrisoned 
by order of President Madison and added to the territory of Mississippi. 

Spain, France and England each protested against this extension of 
territory, based on one side of a claim and on rumors. England has a 
fondness for being in at the death. She was suspected of cherishing a 
project during the ensuing War of 1812 for using East Florida (now the 
state of Florida) as a base of operations against the United States, and 
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®The United States had tried ever since the purchase to get this troublesome question 
of boundaries settled with Spain. France refused to render any satisfactory opinion upon 
what she had understood to be the extent of Louisiana when it had been transferred to her. 
The United States offered to limit either the eastern or western extent, although many be- 
lieved she should claim from the Perdido to the Rio Grande. Frequently the United States 
offered to buy the disputed portions, but Spain refused to sell, 
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General Jackson was ordered to anticipate her.” His occupation was but 
temporary, yet it made it easier for President Monroe, after the close of 
the war, to order him to reénter and restore order. East Florida had 
fallen almost into anarchy. Spain’s control was powerless; pirates 
thronged the coasts; runaway slaves from the neighboring states found a 
refuge; and the Indians and white refugees formed frequent marauding 
expeditions on the surrounding country. Jackson restored order in the 
true Jackson way by seizing the Spanish capital and hanging Englishmen 
on general suspicion.” Spain at length yielded to the inevitable. In 
1819 the Spanish minister agreed with Secretary of State Adams to give 
up all claims to both Floridas, in consideration of limiting Louisiana to the 
Sabine river on the west and the payment to Spain by the United States 
of five million dollars. The two Floridas added to the United States 
almost a hundred square miles of territory, but they conferred a greater 
benefit in freeing that country from a troublesome neighbor and in round- 
ing out her possessions to natural limits. The coast trade could be pro- 
tected from the mouth of the Mississippi to the deep inlets of Maine.’ In 
all that vast stretch every river offered free navigation to the sea. The 
stair-step line of the western boundary as agreed upon with Spain gradu- 
ally assumed shape, and many supposed it marked the eternal limit of 
American expansion. But others noted the American adventurers who 
soon crept across the Sabine into the Spanish country and felt that the 
westward course of Empire simply bided its time. 
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™In warning the English away from Florida, Madison suggested to Congress the propriety 
of advising them that the United States ‘‘ could not see without serious inquietude any 
part of a neighboring territory in which they have in different respects so deep and so just 
a concern pass from the hands of Spain into those of any other foreign power.’’ It is 
the connecting link in the growth of the ‘‘ Monroe doctrine’’ between Louisiana and the 
Holy Alliance warning. 

Alexander Arbuthnot, a Scotch trader, and Robert Armbrister, both English subjects, 
were hanged by Jackson for inciting the Indians in Florida against the Americans. This 
expedition of Jackson is sometimes called the first Seminole war. 

* Oliver Pollock had begun the trade between New Orleans and Baltimore during the 
Revolutionary war and it flourished, although contrary to Spanish laws. ‘‘ New Orleans 
molasses ’’’ began to be made in paying quantities by the San Domingo planters, who fled 
to that city during the slave insurrection between 1790 and 1800. In the latter year 
there were produced near New Orleans a quarter of a million gallons of molasses, five mil- 
Jion pounds of sugar, and two hundred thousand gallons of rum, 
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RESULTS OF FIRST EXPANSION. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ASSIMILATION OF THE FRENCH ELEMENT. 


The French had surrounded the English colonies by means of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Great Lakes. The conquering Americans now found on 
their frontier a fringe of French population extending in a great crescent 
from Indiana to Louisiana. These people must be assimilated, expelled 
or willfully annihilated. From their own heterogeneous composition, the 
Americans would not likely insist upon the expulsion of any foreign 
element. Annihilation would be abhorrent. Assimilation seemed to be 
the natural course. It might mean ultimate race annihilation, but it 
would not be individual murder. 

The better class of French in New Orleans seemed to see their fate, 
and many left after the transfer to the United States. The rest main- 
tained a strict non-intercourse. The middle class early affiliated with 
Americans, and adopted their business methods. The lower class con- 
tinued to be a foreign element. But Louisiana was soon Americanized by 
the thousands drawn thither by the love of adventure and the stories and 
descriptions of the picturesque city of New Orleans. 

Returned travelers told of the eternal summer climate where people 
sat under bowers of roses; where one might converse with vivacious 
French beauties under proper chaperonage; of the beautiful octoroons 
peeping from unexpected latticed windows or balconies. It was reported 
to be a land of leisure and license. The people of the American states 
heard with amazement the descriptions of the river, higher than the 
city, and prevented from sweeping it away by artificial banks; of the 
break or crevasse in this levee which could be closed only by superhuman 
efforts; of the absence of wells and springs; of the drinking water 
drained from the roofs; of the cemeteries above ground; of the hermit 
crabs and the horned toads. 

New Orleans was three-quarters of a century old, but devoid of the 
improvements characteristic of even humble villages toward the north. 
Its mixed racial population had been recruited by aimless adven- 
turers, bandits, slaves, trappers, squaws, soldiers, and only saved from 
absolute viciousness by the wives of the officers and the French and 
Spanish wealthy traders. The foreign rule encouraged such impossibili- 
ties as buffalo wool manufacture and pearl fisheries, but neglected prac- 
tical means of revenue. There were taxes on government salaries, offices, 
legacies, liquor selling, shipping, exports and imports, but the laws were 
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not enforced. Hence there was often a deficit in the expenses of the 
local government. There was no money for improving the city. Through 
the levees the water percolated, to be carried off in open ditches to neigh- 
boring swamps. The banguettes, as the sidewalks were called, were 
single planks laid in the mud. In wet weather parts of the city became 
lakes. There were no carriages, and the fine ladies walked to balls, 
preceded by a slave with « lantern, and followed by another carrying the 
satin slippers. The danger of fever or pestilence was ever present. 

In and about the city of New Orleans there were probably fifty thousand 
people. In the upper Louisiana territory lived some ten thousand. Of 
these, four thousand were French, five thousand Americans, and one 
thousand blacks. This upper country sent down annually a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of lead and skins, although the most valuable furs 
were smuggled over 
to English Canada, 
where they brought 
higher prices. St. 
¥ Louis consisted of 

about one hundred 
> and sixty houses on 
* streets parallel to 
.4, the river, and built 

>) for the most part of 
--* logs set upright and 
*~) the tops joined to- 
‘gether. The better 
- houses were of stone, 
surrounded by gar- 
dens and enclosed by 
*' whitewashed stone 
— es | walls. Back of the 
eee (> :.. 3 ““-="3 houses stoed the fort 
on aslight elevation, 
and still farther back, according to the French custom, was the common 
pasture land. 

When St. Louis first celebrated the fourth day of July, a procession 
of Americans and French from the settlements in the Great American 
Bottom’ crossed tu participate in a welcome into the republic. Their 
side of the river had been known as the “‘ Illinois country,’’ and that on 
the west as ‘‘ the Spanish country.’’ It was now all ‘‘ American coun- 
try.’”’ The United States protected its French citizens in their property 
and their rights, but it could not prevent their being slowly overcome in 
competition with the invading Americans.* The French clung to their 
habit of living in villages. They were bound to it by tradition, by desire 
for company and pleasure, and by the church. The American farmer 
dwelt on his farm. The French did not educate their children as did the 
Americans, and by nature they were not so provident. A few French 
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'The Great American Bottom extended back about five miles from the Mississippi river on 
the Illinois side for a distance of about eighty miles. It was an exceedingly fertile, alluvial 
soil, and within it were located the French towns from Kaskaskia to Cahokia. It contained 
many ‘‘ ancient earth works.’’ An illustrated article on ‘‘ Kaskaskia’’ is printed else- 
where in this issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

®The United States gave to each head of a family residing in the Illinois country in 1783, 
forty acres of public lands, a share of the common lands when they were divided, and all 
lands which had been acquired except from the Indians. The latter titles were not con- 
sidered valid. The Frenchmen had too many holy days and blessing of bells to observe, 
and too many cakes to distribute and calls to make to spend much time in farming. The 
American missionaries were surprised to see them attend church Sunday morning and a 
great ball Sunday evening. 
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families came from the disastrous experiment at Gallipolis, Ohio,’ but 
the Americans poured in by thousands. Soon certain former French 
villages did not contain one family of pure French blood. New Design, 
Horse Prairie Town, and Goshen sprang up among the French villages. 
The newcomers were almost entirely from the southern states, although 
afew Pennsylvanians came into southern Indiana. Those settlers who 
came down the Ohio river disembarked at Fort Massac (commonly called 
Fort Massacre), and crossed to the American Bottcem by the government 
road. At intervals along this road the distances to the termini were cut 
into trees and the figures painted red. The migrants from Kentucky and 
Tennessee crossed the river at Lusk’s Ferry, from which a road led across 
the prairies to 
the Bottom. 
Many turned 
aside at the 
mouth of the met ZZ® ; 
Wabash to as- me) so veal om 
cend that river He ce p one 
to the vicinity 
of old St. Vin- 
cent’s (now 
Vincennes, In- ™ 
diana). 

The Ameri- 
cans were puz- 
zled by the 
names which 
the French had 
bestowed on streams and places, and were often amused when a name had 
been translated, to find that it recalled some simple incident. Thus at a 
camp on the Mississippi, a shortage of provisions gave rise to the name 
‘* Pain Court ’’ (short food); but the place was later renamed in honor of 
King St. Louis. Fort Crevé-Cceur (broken heart) recalled a tragic inci- 
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*The story of the unfortunate French who were allured to the banks of the Ohio and to a 
life for which they were not fitted may be found in Howe’s ‘‘ Historical Collections,’’ the 
Ohio Archeological and Historical Society’s publications, and such early writers as Brecken- 
ridge and others. The advertising pamphlet shown herewith is in the collection of 
J. H. James, Esq., of Urbana, Ohio. 
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dent. Prairie du Chien (prairie of the dogs) recalled the ‘‘ dog ’’ tribe of 
Fox Indians. Some French names were transformed or translated by the 
incoming Americans. La Riviére au Vase was rendered into Muddy River ; 
La Porte des Morts became Death’s Door. Bois Briilé (Burnt Woods) 
grew into Bob Ruby; Au Post to O-Pose; Bonne Passe (good crossing) to 
Bonpas or Bumpass. 

The Americans were much amused to see the French farmers using a 
stick tied across the horns of 
their oxen instead of a yoke. 
The animals seemed to push 
instead of draw their burden. 
The caleche or calash, with its 
top removed and a broad plat- 
form built upon it, was used for 
a hay wagon during the week. 
On Sunday the body was re- 
placed, or chairs were put upon 
the platform, and the family 
drove out in style. The Ameri- 
cans did not adopt the caleche 
as a vehicle, but they learned 
to ‘‘shivaree.’’ This is an 
American corruption of the 
French word charivari, as the 
American practice is an abuse 
of the French custom. The 
French used it solely to show 
disapproval of a mismatch; the 
Americans used it as an annoy- 
ance to all newly married 
couples. 

The French in turn learned 
to discard their wooden plow 
for an iron one, and to substitute a band or piston mill for the tedious 
hand mill.“ The Americans soon preémpted all the available rapids and 
harnessed them to the mills. In order to obtain a water supply in the 
dry season they constructed a ‘‘dam’”’ across the stream. This inter- 
fered with navigation, and bloodshed and lawsuits often followed the 
** running ’’ of a mill dam by a heavily loaded boat. 

Some Americans purchased an equipment of guns, blankets, stroud, 
flints, powder, bullets, knives and paints and followed the French coureurs 
de bois (wood rangers) in their light birch canoes over the western waters. 
These boats were easily carried over portages and readily patched when 
torn. At the trading stations such as Peoria (now Illinois), St. Joseph 
(now Michigan), Green Bay (now Wisconsin), Mackinac and Detroit, these 
traders would congregate at the close of the season to indulge in high 
carnival. From the posts the skins were carried to market in ‘‘ Macki- 
naw ’’ boats, some forty feet long, with sharp ends and a flat bottom. 
They had no deck but were quite deep, and rowed by from four to six 
men. 

This French frontier contained comparatively no Spanish, although 
much of it had been under Spanisi control. The Spaniard’s idea of 
colonization did not include a foreign residence for himself, but simply 
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‘A piston mill was composed of a hopper in which a heavy weight was used to crush the 
grain. The weight was raised by fastening it to one end of a balanced pole. A hand mill 
consisted of two millstones, one being turned upon the other by hand, the corn being 
fed into a hole in the upper stone. The band mill had a twisted rawhide rope running from 
the upper stone to a larger wheel by which a greater speed of rotation was obtained. 
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administration by himself. Even in a kind of public school in New 
Orleans the French language was used. 

The addition of this French element gave shape to the distribution of 
population in the United States. It is customary to consider the line of 
two or more persons to the square mile as the front line of occupied ter- 
ritory. The westward advance of this line shows the westward expansion 
of the people. A few general laws may be deduced from a study of its 
movement: 

The line of least 
resistance lies usually 
along a stream. : 

A number of scat-/Rs 
tered ‘‘islands’’ along 
a stream often join}, 
each other and be-f 
come an arm or} 
tongue extending 
sometimes fifty miles} 
from the main body. § 

The joining of sep-§ 
arated portions is not q 
always along the ap-—, og 
parently easiest line. Fexar%e 
Thus New Orleans be-} 
came united with the 
northern portions not 
along the Mississippi, 
but along the Tom- 
bigbee through Ala- 
bama. 

Unoccupied ‘‘ is- 
lands’? may be ac- 
counted for by moun- 
tains, as in northern eet 
New York and west- % j 
ern North Carolina; 
by swamps, as in 
northwestern Ohio 
and northern Indiana; by hostile Indians, as in Georgia. 

The ‘‘ bulging ’’ of the line by one portion running ahead of the rest, 
will follow usually the direction first indicated. Thus the most prominent 
advance has been constantly near the thirty-ninth parallel of north lati- 
tude. This also is near the center of population. It is as if a river were 
running fastest in the middle and retarded by the banks on either side. 
But this pre-advance was due at first to the Potomac river route; then 
to the early settlement of Kentucky; then to the positica of St. Louis as 
capital of northern Louisiana; and lastly to the lower part of the Mis- 
souri river, which furnished a westward route near the same general line. 

In 1790 the frontier crossed the Appalachian mountain system only in 
one long arm, which extended up the Potomac and embraced the region 
about Pittsburg. The entire frontier was broken by many such exten- 
sions, making its length some 3,200 miles from Maine to Georgia. 
Across the mountains was a little patch in Kentucky and a smaller one in 
Tennessee. By 1800 the gaps in the line began to fill up, and its length 
was reduced to 2,800 miles. It touched the mountains in several places. 
The five per cent west of the mountains had increased many times, and 
the Kentucky and Tennessee islands had run together. This same west- 
ern region was incorporated in the line in the census of 1810. On the 
north the line reached the center of the state of Ohio, but on the south 
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it was still confined to Georgia. So many apertures had been filled that 
it was but one hundred miles longer than in the preceding decade. * 

The results of the southern accessions of territory began to show in 
the census of 1820. The frontier increased to 4,100 miles, and the Ten- 
nessee population had united with Louisiana along the Tombigbee river in 
what is now Alabama. Long arms ran up the navigable waters north of 
the Ohio and west of the Mississippi. The little spots along the Missis- 
sippi river indicated the advance of the line to that river during the next 
decade. There was an unoccupied region in northwestern Ohio caused by 
the Great Black Swamp. That low ground had also prevented migration 
from entering northern Indiana. Northern Illinois was as yet unoccupied, 
although many recognized the importance and future possibilities of the 
portage from the southern end of Lake Michigan to the Illinois river. 
Here on the small stream known as the ‘‘ Chicago,’’ a fort had been built 
in 1804, but it was burned and its inhabitants murdered by the Indians 
during the War of 1812.° In 1816 the fort was rebuilt and served to 
invite settlers under its protection. But means of travel were still inade- 
quate. Indeed, the two decades of rest from territorial expansion extend- 
ing from Florida to Texas were marked chiefly by improved means of 
transportation and the filling up of this middle west. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. How did Spain’s possession of the mouth of the Mississippi affect American commerce? 
2. To what indignities were trespassers liable? 3. To what action did this lead on the part 
of the local authorities? 4. What reports reached the eastern states? 5. Who was James 
Wilkinson? 6. What did the United States gain by Pinckney’s treaty in 1795? 7. How 
was the Mississippi Territory formed? 8. How did Spanish Louisiana pass into the hands 
of France? 9. What was the attitude of the United States towards this movement on the 
part of France? 10. What was the insurrection of San Domingo? 11. Give an account of 
the proceedings which led up to the Louisiana purchase. 

1. What constitutional question arose in connection with the Louisiana purchase? 2. To 
what was the opposition in New England due? 3. What were the arguments against the 
ratification of the President’s action? 4. What questions were settled by the Senate’s 
ratification of the purchase? 5. How did the opposition papers ridicule the President’s 
action? 6. How did the settlers in the new region differ from those of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory? 7. Describe-the public exercises in New Orleans by which Louisiana was trans- 
ferred from France to the United States. 8. How was the new purchase divided? 9. Why 
did the residents of the ‘‘ District of Louisiana’’ protest against the arrangement? 10. 
What elements of friction existed in the Territory of New Orleans? 11. What petition was 
sent to Congress by the inhabitants of the territory, and when was it granted? 
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5On this subject consult the first volume (Population) of the United States Census of 1880. 

‘The word ‘‘ Shekago’’ is supposed to mean foul odor and to refer to the skunk cab- 
bages growing wild along the banks of the stream. The portage is described by travelers 
in the spring time as the commingling of the waters of Lake Michigan with those of the 
Desplaines, a tributary of the Illinois. The surrounding country was submerged at such 
times. The Chicago ‘‘ massacre’’ was one of the marked events in the history of the 
Northwest. It is treated by all local historians. 
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1. Describe the early expeditions to the Pacific Coast. 2. What natural resources of 
the intervening region were noted? 3. How did the nearness of Old Spanish Mexico affect 
American ideas? 4. What suspicion attaches to Aaron Burr and why? 5. What diffi- 
culties in Florida led the United States Government to define the Spanish claim? 6. What 
was done with the territory thus acquired? 7. Why was General Jackson ordered to occupy 
East Florida during the war of 1812? 8. When and under what conditions did Spain re- 
linquish Florida? 9. What advantage did this new territory give to the United States? 

1. How was the French population of America likely to be affected by the Louisiana pur- 
chase? 2. What actually did take place in New Orleans? 3. Describe the general condi- 
tions in New Orleans at this time. 4. What were those of the upper Louisiana territory? 
5. What were the ‘‘ Great American Bottom,’’ the ‘‘ Illinois Country,’’ and the ‘‘ Spanish 
Country?’’ 6. How did the customs of the French settlers differ from those of their 
American neighbors? 7. What fragments of local history are commemorated in some of 
the French names of that region? 8. How did pioneer enterprise show itself in the estab- 
lishment of mills? 9. Where were the chief trading stations in this Northwest Territory? 
10. What were the beginnings of Chicago? 11. Trace on a map the gradual extension of 
tha line of the frontier. 

1. What is the local history of the founding of New Madrid, Mississippi? 2. Why was 
it so named? 3, What is the connection between Girard College, Philadelphia, and the 
slave insurrection of Santo Domingo? 4. Was Napoleon master of France when he sold 
Louisiana? 5. When did Congress begin to move Indians across to the Indian Territory? 
6. What is the meaning of the allusion to Jefferson and ‘‘ horned frogs’’? 7. When 
and how did Jackson Square, New Orleans, get its name? 8. What was Law’s company in 
the early history of Louisiana? 9. What was the origin of the tradition of Indians who 
spoke Welsh? 10. What was Miranda’s expedition? 11. Why was William Blount tried 
by the United States Senate? 12. Did the government approve or disapprove of Jackson’s 
action in East Florida? 13. How was the southern boundary of Alabama so established? 
14. What is the exact application of the word ‘‘ creole’’ in Louisiana? 
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[Preparations for and incidents of ‘‘ The Ocean Voyage,”’ in this Reading Journey, were 
detailed in the October issue. French money, suggestions for living, and a tour of Paris 
streets and boulevards were covered in November. Domestic and public architecture in 
Paris, historically considered, formed the instalment in December. Art Life in Paris, from 
the student’s point of view, was described and sketched in detail in January.] 


V. THE SUBURBS OF PARIS. 
BY FREDERICK M. WARREN. 
(Professor of Romance Languages, Western Reserve University.) 


After exploring the streets of Paris and visiting its churches, institu- 
tions and museums, the next step of the sightseer will be directed towards 
its suburbs. These are quite as attractive as the city itself, owing to 
the topography of the country and the history of the individual places 
themselves. Paris started on an island in the Seine. It grew across 
the river in both directions, up and along the slopes of the hills which 
hemmed it in, until on the north and east it has practically filled the 
whole valley with its buildings, and the exterior quarters from Les Ternes 
around to Belleville look down on the central quarter of Notre Dame, the 
Louvre and the schools. On the south and west, however, the city still has 
a considerable territory to cover before it can reach the ridges which 
border the valley on the left bank. It is mainly in this section of Greater 
Paris, reaching from the pastoral village of Bourg-ia-Reine, famed as the 
former residence of Gabrielle d’Estrées, the sweetheart of Henry IV., to 
St. Germain-en-Laye, of which we shall speak further on, that the best 
known suburbs of the capital are located. But before we embark on the 
longer excursions, we must not forget to notice what lies close at hand, 
Vincennes on the east and St. Denis on the north. 

The former place, a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, begins immedi- 
ately on leaving the city walls. The most agreeable way of reaching it 
is by the Vincennes tramway, starting from near the Louvre and passing 
through the Place de la Bastille, with its beautiful column, the populous 
workingmen’s quarter of St. Antoine, aid the Place dela Nation. A 
seat in the impériale will afford many interesting glimpses of Parisian life 
in a district little encroached upon by tourists. The principal attraction 
at Vincennes itself is the park, the Bois de Vincennes, formerly the aris- 
tocratic resort of the city, but at present bearing the same relation to 
the poorer people as the Bois de Boulogne, at the other end of the town, 
does to the richer. The difference is at once noticeable. Carriages and 
horsemen, which abound in the Bois de Boulogne, are few and far between 
in the Bois de Vincennes. On the other hand, the broad meadows char- 
acteristic of each resort—for the Vincennes park is a river bottom of 
the Marne, as the Boulogne is an intervale of the Seine — are devoted in 
the former to the sports and games of the people, while in the latter they are 
quite deserted. One of the most unique sights of a Sunday or public 
holiday is such a field in the Bois de Vincennes. It fairly swarms with 
people, who may be counted by the thousands: children with their toys 
and carts, young girls playing at battledore and shuttlecock, boys kick- 
ing football or rushing back and forth in the game of prisoners’ base; 
men, young and old, exercising themselves on gymnastic apparatus, in 
troops or individually —for outdoor gymnastics have become very popular 
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in France — or indulging in a match at French tennis; while the mothers 
and fathers and even grandparents look on, enjoy the bustle, increase its 
noises by their applause, and prepare to do their part in spreading the 
family lunch upon the grass when the proper hour has come. Of course, 
it is not all meadow at Vincennes. There are streams and ponds and 
woods, the remains of a forest dating from ancient times, but now much 
circumscribed by the inroads of towns and hamlets. This forest was once 
the park of the King of France. The castle to which it belonged still 
stands near the entrance. It was built in the fourteenth century, and its 
imposing keep is one of the landmarks of the region. But the oak under 





which Louis IX. used to give justice in the first part of the thirteenth 
century has long since disappeared; the royal pile itself is now a fortress. 

From Vincennes to St. Denis is quite a journey, but it is worth while 
taking on the same day, because you are traveling all the time through 
the artisan quarters of the town. It would be better to see St. Denis in 
the morning and Vincennes, with its holiday folk, in the afternoon. But 
once at Vincennes, let us retrace our way to the Place de la Nation and 
there board a tramway for the Place de la République, with its fine foun- 
tain, where correspondance may be taken for the Boulevard Magenta and 
the Faubourg St. Denis. Thus traveling persistently northward, you 
emerge at last from the city fortifications, and after a further trip of 
some two miles across a plain abounding only in factory chimneys, you 
finally alight in front of the so-called basilica of St. Denis, built by Abbé 
Ségur in the first half of the twelfth century. It is one of the best 
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Perhaps few churches have seen more changes than the silent walls of St. Denis have 
witnessed. The burial place of most of the kings of France, it was also upon its high 
altar that Louis le Gros deposited the oriflamme, the famous standard of France, while 
some seven centuries later its tombs were only preserved from utter ruin by the wit of 
Alexandre Lenoir. Even the church itself was threatened with destruction, and was only 
saved by an architect seriously suggesting that it should be turned into a market, the side 
chapels forming shops. By turns a Temple of Reason, a depot of artillery, a theater of 
acrobats, a flour warehouse, and a granary, its desecration was not consummated until the 
glass was removed, and the leaden covering of its roof converted into bullets. Napoleon 
saved what remained, and began restoring it as a resting-place for the members of his 
dynasty. But the nineteenth century proved as disastrous as wars and revolutions. Light- 
ning damaged it, and scrapings and cleanings carried away all the old surfaces of the walls. 
Still, through the talent and learning of Viollet-le-Duc, it is one of the finest of the thir- 
teenth century churches, and now that the tombs have all been replaced in their former 
positions, one of the most interesting.—The Churches of Paris; Beale. 
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specimens of Romanesque architecture in France, in spite of its damaged 
towers. We enter through the great round arch of the portal and go 
down the side aisle to the apse, where we find the chief attraction of the 
building. Ever since the time of Dagobert I., who died in 638, the abbey- 
church of the monks of St. Denis has served as a mausoleum for the 
kings of France. The choir and chapel of the present structure are 
fairly crowded with royal tombs, whose beautiful sculptures, particularly 
some masterpieces of the sixteenth century, rival the best statuary of the 
Louvre. Noticeable are the tombs of Francis I. and Henry II., and the 
thirteenth century monument to Dagobert. Besides the church, there is 
nothing of interest in St. Denis. The old abbey, from which the French 
kings took the red oriflamme when they went to war, has disappeared, and 
the fair of St. Denis, which the faculties and students of the University 
of Paris used to attend annually in solemn procession, yielded long ago to 
the new methods of distribution of goods brought about by modern indus- 
try. So we have only to return to Paris by the same route or take the 
train of the Northern Railway. 

Another excursion, which involves only an afternoon or morning, is a 
trip to St. Cloud. Going down the river at the Louvre or below, you 
board the swift little steamers which ply up and down, rejoicing in the 
appropriate names of Hirondelles (swallows) and Oiseaux-mouches (hum- 
ming-birds). Following the current of the stream, you glide under the 
bridge arches, by the new Exposition grounds, the Champ de Mars and 
the Trocadéro, passing many enclosed swimming baths and rafts for 
washerwomen, until you leave behind the fortifications and the bridge of 
the Belt Railway and find yourself skirting the plains of Issy. The river 
is bending toward the southwest, and in its wide sweep is gradually 
bringing you nearer to the hills which shut in the horizon on your left. 
At Bas Meudon they almost overtop you, crowned with woods and stretch- 
ing away with their verdure-clad slopes as far as the eye can reach. The 
forest at Meudon has always been a favorite resort for Parisians, since 
it is near enough to the city to make it easy of access to pedestrians. A 
good share of its frequenters is made up of students and artists from the 
Latin Quarter, and former readers of ‘‘ Trilby ’’ will recall that Meudon 
was the place where the Laird won such plaudits for his presentation of 
Scottish dances to the picknickers. At Meudon, the Seine sweeps about 
again, heading towards the north. You soon pass, on your left, the town 
of Sévres, famous for its porcelains, now made for the French govern- 
ment only, and used for official gifts. Beyond Sévres begins the park of 
St. Cloud, which extends to the town of that name, crowded in between 
the hills and the river. This is the limit of our journey. 

As you leave the steamer, the houses of St. Cloud rise before you, 
struggling up the incline, with the village church at their rear. The 
background is filled in with masses of trees which disclose to the observer 
the ruins of the chateau of St. Cloud, destroyed during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870-71. St. Cloud was occupied by the German army, and 
the town itself suffered much from the siege. We walk up to the front 
of the chateau. It was not an old structure, belonging only to the seven- 
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The oriflamme or enseigne (colours) derived its name from being made of scarlet silk, 
and covered with flames of gold. When it was to be taken from its depository, the king 
and princes first went to Notre Dame and offered up some prayers to the Blessed Virgin; 
then they proceeded to the Abbey, where, after being solemnly received by the religious, 
they descended into the crypt, where the bodies of the holy martyrs lay, and where the 
oriflamme was kept. The abbot then delivered the flag into the king’s own hands, and the king 
presented it to the Count de Vesin, who carried it to the altar. The standard-bearer was 
always a Chevalier of undoubted loyalty, courage and piety. Previously to receiving the 
charge, he confessed his sins, obtained absolution, received the Holy Eucharist, and took a 
solemn oath to be faithful to his trust, and never to suffer the flag to be torn from his hands, 
except at the cost of his life.—The Churches of Paris: Beale. 
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teenth century. But it was built by the famous architect, Mansard, at the 
orders of the younger brother of Louis XIV., and it was the palace where 
the beautiful Henrietta, wife of the prince, daughter of Charles I. of 
England, and sister of Charles II., passed so quickly away from the scene 
of her earthly successes. Later, during the French Revolution, it was 
at St. Cloud that Napoleon suppressed the Directory, made himself First 
Consul, and paved the way to the Empire. For that reason, it was 
always one of his favored residences, and its popularity with the Bona- 
partes lasted down through the Second Empire and the rule of Napoleon III. 

Back of the chateau, covering the ridge and its slope, are the gardens 
of the park. They are to be entered from the lower town, below to the 
right. They were laid out by Le Notre, Louis XIV.’s landscape gardener, 
and the hillsides are utilized by two rows of cascades, each having its 
falls and jets. The difficulty attending the water supply is such that the 
cascades are seen at their best only on certain Sundays during the summer 
months — duly advertised in Paris beforehand as the days of the Grandes 
Eaux. These days never fail to draw swarms of pleasure-seekers. Whole 
families come with their lunch baskets and amuse themselves with the 
usual street and park attractions, until the hour for the fountains strikes, 
four o’clock in the afternoon. For the lover of nature, St. Cloud offers 
other delights. Its hilltops afford fine views over the region to the north 
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It was also in the palace of St. Cloud that Napoleon was married to Marie Louise, April 
1, 1810, and here the allied sovereigns met after the fall of the firstempire. Blucher, after 
his fashion, slept booted and spurred in the bed of Napoleon; and the capitulation of Paris 
was signed here, July 3, 1815. Louis XVIII. and Charles X. both lived much at St. Cloud 
and added to it considerably, and here Charles X. was forced to abdicate. * * * Louis 
Philippe [in 1832] established himself with his family at St. Cloud. Under Napoleon III. the 
declaration of war with Prussia was signed here in July, 1870, followed by a banquet dur- 
ing which the ‘‘ Marseillaise ’’ was played. The doom of St. Cloud was then sealed. In Octo- 
ber, the besieged Parisians beheld the volumes of flame rising behind the Bois de Boulogne, 
which told that St. Cloud, recently occupied by the Prussians, had been fired by French bombs. 
The Chateau is more reddened than blackened by the fire, and the beautiful reliefs of its 
gables, its statues, and the wrought iron grilles of its balconies are still perfect. Grass and 
even trees grow in its roofless halls, in one of which the marble pillars and sculptured deco- 
rations are seen through the gaps where the windows once were.—Days Near Paris: Hare. 
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and east. The best outlook is from an eminence called Demosthenes’ Lan- 
tern, after a tower which stood there before the war. From this spot, 
your eye passes down over the Seine 2nd its many windings, catches in its 
vision from right to left a country dotied with villages, studded with 
fortress-capped hills, and finally rests on the Rois de Boulogne and Paris, 
filling the horizon with its outline of walls, churches, towers and the 
great Arch of Triumph. The view from the terrace in front of the 
chateau is also one to be enjoyed. The fountains cease playing at five 
o’clock, and the boat ride back to town, amid the lengthening shadows, 
has a charm of its own which forms a fitting close to the day. 

Somewhat like St. Cloud, yet different in many details, is the suburb of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, about fifteen miles from Paris to the northwest, 
by the Western Railway, St. Lazare station. Fortunately, the steam cars 
of the suburban trains are provided with seats overhead, like the tramways 
and omnibus, roofed over but not shut in, and one is able to travel in the 
open air in full view of the country. The trip to St. Germain, however, 
passes through a bare, level region and is not particularly attractive until 
you cross the Seine close to your objective point. For St. Germain is 
really a plateau, enclosed on three sides by the folds of the river. The 
peninsula thus formed is almost entirely taken up with the great forest, 
one of the finest open to tourists. It abounds in walks, deeply shaded by 
towering oaks, chestnuts and other large trees. Along its eastern border, 
extending for over a mile, is the celebrated terrace built in 1676 by Le 
Notre, who, we remember, planned the St. Cloud park. A hundred feet 
and more broad, and dominating the lowlands by several hundred, this ter- 
race offers the most extensive view of any of the suburbsof Paris. At 
your feet flows the Seine, rolling into the distance in huge folds like some 
monster anaconda. On the left the river valley ends in the forest of Mont- 
morency. In front, across three windings of the Seine, is St. Denis, while 
Paris, more to the right, is partially concealed by the gray mist and the 
massive hulk of Mont Valérien. In the middle ground of the extreme right 
can be seen the trees which hide Malmaison, famed as the residence of 
Josephine after her divorce, while in the foreground, in the nearest river 
bend, is the village of Marly, with the aqueduct which supplies the foun- 
tains of Versailles. On this side, the horizon is again lost in forests. 

The chateau of St. Germain, at the entrance of the forest, is historically 
interesting. Owing to the natural beauty of the place, it was always a 
favorite resort of the kings of France. James II. of England died there 
in exile, in 1701. The present buildings date mainly from the time of 
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Francis I. (1515-1547) and Henry IV., though they enclose portions of 
the old castle of Charles V. (died 1380). Louis XIII. lived here and Louis 
XIV. was born here. The latter, however, soon preferred a residence of 
his own, and St. Germain’s day passed with the completion of the palace 
of Versailles. The buildings now contain a museum of antiquities dug 
out of the soil of France, and dating back through the Romans and Gauls 
to even prehistoric times. 

Hidden from view of St. Germain by the hills and woods, on the right, 
is the most celebrated of all the suburbs of Paris, the former capital of 
France, Versailles. There are several ways of reaching it. Returning 
from St. Germain, you can leave the train at Asniéres, on the Seine, and 
take a branch line. Or you can cross Paris to the Montparnasse station 
at the end of the Rue de Rennes, and follow the left bank of the river. 
Or a third way, which is quite as agreeable, though longer, is to board a 
tramway near the Louvre and, seated in the impériale, pass out by the 
Place de la Concorde, the Cours la Reine and the quays to the St. Cloud 
gate. You cross the river at Sévres, going directly through that town, 
and enter Versailles by the fine Avenue de Paris. This method of trans- 
portation gives you greater intimacy with the life of the region. The 
railways afford the better view. If, for instance, you take the train at 
the Montparnasse station, you find yourself at once on a raised track from 
which you can look down into the houses and yards of the city. After 
leaving the fortifications, you pass between the forts of Vanves and Issy, 
and come out on the ridge above Meudon, from which you have a wide 
sweep of the Seine valley, the Bois de Boulogne, and Paris in the distance. 
The country places below you on the slopes of the hill will also compel 
your attention, with their high-walled gardens and the clump of shrubbery 
in their diminutive front yards. The station at Versailles is but a short 
distance from the palace. 


The parterres and the park of Versailles are a salon in the open air; in these straight 
rectilinear alleys the king, cane in hand, will gather round him all his suite. Sixty ladies, 
in gold embroidered robes puffed out over hoops twenty-four feet in circumference, can 
walk without inconvenience on the steps of these stairs. These cabinets of verdure can 
shelter a princely banquet. Under the circular portico all the lords who have entry to 
the chamber can join in witnessing the play of a new fountain. They will find their parallels 
even in the figures of marble or bronze that people the alleys and the basins, in the dignified 
countenance of an Apollo, in the theatrical air of a Jupiter, in the high-world ease and 
studied carelessness of a Venus or a Diana. The gods themselves are of their world,— 
Origines de la France Contemporaine: Taine. 
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The latter building is an imposing pile of masonry built by Louis XIV. 
between 1670 and 1682, after the plans of the architect, Mansard. What 
it has cost can hardly be reckoned, though the estimate generally made, 
which includes the construction of the park also, places the figure at about 
$200,000,000, in money of our time. It is known that some thirty-six 
thousand men were employed on this great undertaking. The first court, 
Cour Royale, is flanked on either side by two wings, thrown out from the 
main building, and contains a double row of statues of the great warriors 
and administrators of France. In this palace the King of Prussia was 
proclaimed Emperor of Germany, in January, 1871, when Versailles was 
the headquarters of the German army.* The wing on the right used to 
be the seat of the French Assembly in the years when Versailles was the 
national capital, and the old hall is still the scene of the election of the 
presidents of France. Other rooms of either wing are now given over to 
collections of statuary and paintings, representing personages and events 
celebrated in the history of the country. The most remarkable room of 
them all is the Galerie des Batailles, upstairs on the left, with pictures of 
battle scenes ranging from Tolbiac (496) and Tours to the wars of 
Napoleon. The artists include Delacroix, Gérard, Ary Scheffer and 
Horace Vernet, especially the latter. Hardly inferior to this collection 
in excellence and interest are the battles of the Crusades and Vernet’s 
Algerian wars, grouped in a series of smaller rooms in the extreme right 
wing of the palace. A whole day is not enough for visiting all the works 
of art which have been gathered in this museum. 

Quite as attractive to the student of history as the statues and paint- 
ings is the residence part of the chateau, the middle section. It was 
here that the royal family lived and the court assembled, that court about 
which we read so much in the Duc de St. Simon’s ‘‘ Memoirs.’’ Directly 
in the center on the second floor was the bed-chamber of the king, with 
its ante-room, the famous Mil-de-Beuf (Ox’s Eye), so-called from its 
oval window, where the higher officers of the household used to meet and 
exchange gossip and plan intrigue, while awaiting the levee of their 
sovereign. From this chamber you pass into the beautiful Galerie des 
Glaces, some forty feet in height and two hundred and forty in length, 
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*The ceremony of coronation took place in the Galerie des Glaces in the presence of 
the princes of Germany and delegates from the various bodies of the army in the field, 
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reminding you by its painted ceiling and ornamentation of the Galerie 
d’ Apollon, at the Louvre. This hall is at the rear of the chateau, and 
with its seventeen arched windows, looks west out on the gardens and 
park below. Directly opposite each window, on the back side of the hall, 
is a mirror—set likewise in an arch—which reflects the woods and 
waters outside. The combination of the seventeen mirrors with the 
seventeen windows, the painting, the marbles and other decorations of the 
room, creates an impression of the highest luxury and refinement. 

But it is time to enter the park. From the rear of either of the palace 
wings you go out onto a terrace and, turning the main building, take 
your stand under the Galerie des Glaces. From this point you can un- 
derstand the whole plan of the park. On your right is the terrace you 
have just crossed, adorned with flower beds, roses and urns, and falling 
down through the verdure and foliage to the Dragon Fountain and the 
larger Basin of Neptune. Here are the ‘‘ great waters’’ of Versailles, 
which play on stated Sundays, but only for a short interval. On your 
left, the other terrace is cut short by the magnificent enclosure of the 
Orangerie, with its marble walls shutting off the north winds and reflect- 
ing the southern sun back on many hundred orange trees carefully pre- 
served in boxes. One of the trees is said to date from the time of 
Francis 1. Beyond the Orangerie is a lagoon closing in the distance. In 
front of you is the park itself, the greatest creation of Le Notre. He 
had very little to work on. Only a hill in the midst of sand dunes and 
marshes. Louis XIII., the first of the French kings to live at Versailles, 
and whose residence was partly built into the present palace, had nurtured 
a few clumps of trees and thickets in what might have been otherwise 
called a barren waste. Le Notre, gradually gaining inspiration as he 
advanced, enlarged the park’s domains by the suppression of several 
villages, brought soil for their farms and water from the Seine at Marly, 
six miles away, and created a masterpiece. His kind of landscape garden- 
ing was based on the lines of geometry, quite unlike our English idea. 
A straight line is drawn from the middle of the palace to the extremity 
of the park. Along this line are grouped the central figures of the 
design, staircase, fountains and verdure. 

From the terrace on which you are standing, on a level with the 
chateau, you see directly before you an immense staircase bordered by 
the fountains of Diana and the Dawn, each ornamented by bronze groups 
of animals. At the foot of the staircase is the great circular Basin of 
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Latona, in which turtles and frogs throw jets of water from the sides 
towards the central group of Latona and her children, Apollo and Diana. 
Fine statues of subjects taken from antiquity and allegorical personifica- 
tions flank the whole enclosure. Behind the Basin stretches away in 
gentle slope a long green sward, the Tapis Vert, bordered on either side 
by walks and the trees of the park. At the end of the Tapis Vert is the 
Basin of Apollo, in which tritons and dolphins surround the chariot of the 
sea god. Back of this Basin is a sheet of water in the form of a cross, 
called the Grand Canal, extending in a straight line with the center of 
the palace above for nearly a mile. This is the ground plan of the park. 

On either side of this succession of waters, staircases and lawn lies the 
park proper, with its trees and shrubbery. But it also is cut up on 
geometrical principles. Straight lines of walks leave broad avenues 
which run at right angles to the central plan and meet in circles contain- 
ing a fountain or a sheet of water, very much as the avenues of Washing- 
ton run into their circles. But there is no uniformity among these 
separate groups. Lach one presents a different figure, a square, an arch, 
an octagon. One, a hexagon, is surrounded by a circle having but few 
exits to the outer avenues, so that the effect is much like that of a 
labyrinth with no apparent exit. And, indeed, labyrinths were a great 
feature of the old style of French landscape gardening, before Le Notre’s 
time. The walks themselves are bordered with hedges, often ten feet or 
more high, and cut into all kinds of shapes, urns, vases, birds and ani- 
mals. The trees are of good size, but not equal to the forests of St. 
Germain. 

On the extreme right of the park are two buildings famous for their 
associations: the Grand Trianon, built by Louis XIV. for Madame de 
Maintenon, whom he privately married in 1685, and now visited for its 
rich furnishings and works of art; and the Petit Trianon, not far away, 
erected by Louis XV. for Madame Dubarry. In the next reign, the Petit 
Trianon was the favorite residence of Marie Antoinette. Attached to it 
is a fine garden, with towering trees and an artificial sheet of water. It 
was here, in the cloudless days which preceded the Revolution, that the 
princesses of France used to gather to indulge their notions of a pastoral 
life. The estate became a model farm. Its inmates would wake with 
the dawn to admire nature in her purity. Marie Antoinette herself 
would act as dairy maid in straw hat and muslin dress, while village fétes 
took the place of court festivals. We have heard of dancing on a vol- 
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cano. When we think of the light-hearted queen’s end, we wonder 
whether her milk-pail ever gave her warning of the basket of the 
guillotine. 

Versailles holds another building which history has consecrated. It 
is not in the park, of which we now take a final leave, but is situated to 
the left of the street we followed from the railroad station to the palace. 
It is the Jeu de Paume, or Tennis-Court. On June 23, 1789, the deputies 
to the States-General, finding themselves locked out of their assembly 
hall by the order of the king, marched in solemn procession to this spot, 
and there under the leadership of their president resolved by formal vote 
and signature that they would not disperse until they had given a consti- 
tution to France. The Jeu de Pauwme was and is nothing more than a 
brick shed, intended for exercising at French tennis in bad weather. 
When the Galerie des Batailles was under way, after 1832, it was here 
that Horace Vernet set up his studio. We may return to Paris by the 
Western Railway, to the St. Lazare station. This branch passes through 
the St. Cloud park and comes out on the ridge to the west of Paris, offer- 
ing, perhaps, a better view of the river valley, the Bois de Boulogne and 
the city than the one we enjoyed on the outward journey. 

There are two other places of interest quite easily reached from Paris, 
though not strictly reckoned among its suburbs. They are Chantilly and 
Fontainebleau. Chantilly is about twenty-five miles north of Paris on 
the Northern Railway. It is a chateau with a park and forest. The 
place was a residence of nobility as early as the thirteenth century, when 
a great castle was built here. In the sixteenth century, when the estate 
had passed into the hands of the Montmorencys, a smaller building was 
constructed on Renaissance principles. This structure still stands. The 
old castie was demolished during the French Revolution. In the seven- 
teenth century the celebrated Prince of Condé inherited the property, 
and spent large sums of money in laying out the grounds under Le Notre’s 
direction, introducing an abundant water supply for many ponds and 
fountains. These embellishments, together with the natural beauty of 
the site, in which hill and valley alternate, make Chantilly one of the 
most attractive resorts in northern France. The vicissitudes of fortune 
have brought about in this century further changes of owners. The last 
survivor of the Condé family bequeathed Chantilly to the Duc d’Aumale, 
who in turn, being childless, presented the domain to the Institute of 
France. The chateau, where the Prince of Condé used to entertain the 
court of Louis XIV., and where on one occasion his cook, Vatel, as 
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Madame de Sévigné tells us, killed himself for the honor of his calling 
when he feared the fish course would fail at the royal table, is now a 
museum filled with the finest paintings and statuary, and containing some 
of the best manuscripts of medizval French literature. The value of the 
duke’s gift was estimated at the time at $5,000,000, and was increased 
by subsequent purchases of pictures and objects of art. Fontainebleau, 
forty miles south of the capital, on the Lyons Railway, has a wider reputa- 
tion than Chantilly, for it was a residence of the kings in France as early 
as the twelfth century. Louis VII. built a castle here in 1162. The 
present structure dates, however, from the reigns of Francis I. and Henry 
IV. In the seventeenth century, Versailles won the royal preference, 
but under Napoleon, Fontainebleau regained its glory. It was here that 
the divorce of the emperor from Josephine was pronounced in 1809, and 
here Napoleon abdicated in 1814, to go to Elba. The chateau is, there- 
fore, as well preserved as the palace at Versailles. Its rooms are beauti- 
fully decorated with mural paintings, medallions, Gobelin tapestries and 
bas-reliefs. Particularly interesting, because of their age, are the paint- 
ings of the Italian school of the early sixteenth century in the Galerie de 
Francois I. Behind the chateau is the Jardin Anglais with its groves 
and pond full of enormous old carp, which expect a bread fee from all 
visitors. 

But besides the Napoleonic relics preserved at Fontainebleau, the chief 
attraction of the place for strangers consists in its forest, the old hunt- 
ing preserve of the royalty, still abounding in pheasants and deer. It 
covers about sixty square miles, yet is easily visited, thanks to the 
number of roads and foot-paths which cut it in every direction. Its 
features are its venerable trees and rocky gorges. Some of the latter, 
as the Gorges de Franchard with their cliff, the Roche qui Pleure, which 
exudes drops of water believed by the peasants to cure all eye maladies, 
and the Gorges d’ Apremont, fertile in subjects for the painter’s canvas, are 
unusually rugged and picturesque. Near these two gorges is the almost 
primeval forest of Bas-Bréau, and not far distant is the little village of 
Barbizon, made known to all the world of art by its colony of painters 
from Rousseau down, who rendezvous there on account of its nearness 
to primitive nature. A view of the larger part of the forest, of the Seine 
valley and its towns, even as far as Paris, may be had from a watch- 
tower, the Fort-’Empereur, on a hill near the entrance of the forest on 
the left. 
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It is very difficult, and in some cases impossible, to indicate correctly in English the pronun- 
ciation of French words. In the following glossary the small capital N represents the French 
nasal sound, which cannot be expressed in English. In the pronunciation of Meudon and of 
Cil-de-Beuf, the letter r has been used in order to indicate the proper sound of e, but the 
r itself should not be sounded. In the case of the prefix de, the e should be pronounced 
as if it were followed by r, but without the r sound. 

Ary Scheffer, a French painter of a style between the classical and romantic schools. 
Basil’ica, in Roman times a rectangular building divided into a nave and aisles, used as 
a hall of justice and adopted as the type of the earliest buildings for Christian worship. 
Barbizon (bahr-bee-zon). Bois de Vincennes (bwah-de-vaNn-sen). Bouwrg-la-Reine (boork- 
la-rain). Bas Meudon (bah-mer-don). Correspondance (a transfer coach). Champs de 
Mars (shaun-de-Mars). Condé (Kon-day). Chantilly (Shaun-tee-yee). Delacroix (de-la- 
krwah), a noted French painter; one of the leaders of the romantic school; died in 1863. 
Due d’Aumale (duke-do-mahl). Directory, the five men who were the executive of the 
French Government after the downfall of the Convention, 1795-9. Faubourg (fo-boor), 
a suburb; also a quarter of the city outside the old walls. Fontainebleau (fon-tain-blo). 
Frangois (frauN-swah). Gerard (Zha-rahr), a French historical portrait painter. Died at 
Paris, 1837. Grandes Faux (grahnd-zc). Grille, a piece of openwork or grating, usually of 
metal, as wrought iron. Galerie des Bataille (gallery day bah-tie-y). Galerie des Glaces 
(glahse). Galerie des Apollon (day sapollon). Gorges d’Apremont (gorzhe dahpre-mon). 
Gorges d’Tranchard (trahn-shahr). Gabrielle d’Estrées (des-tray), a favorite of Henry IV. 
of France. Hirondelles (eeron-delle). Impériale, roof of acoach. Issy (ee-see). Jeu de 
Paume (Zher-de-pome). Jardin Anglais (Zhahr-daNn-on-glay). Le Nétre (le notr), a famous 
French architect and landscape gardener. In addition to the French parks noted above, 
he laid out in England, Kensington gardens, St. James Park, and Greenwich Park. In Rome, 
he designed the gardens of the Villa Ludovisi, the Quirinal, Vatican and Villa Albani. 
Mausole’um, a large and stately tomb. The name is derived from Mausolus, king of Caria, 
in Asia Minor, whose wife erected a tomb for him. It was one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Madame de Sévigné (say-veen-yea), a distinguished Frenchwoman, the wife of the 
Marquis de Sévigné. Her correspondence with her daughter ranks as one of the finest 
literary monuments in the French language. il-de-Bouf (er-ye-der-berf). Oiseaux 
Mouches (wohzo-mooshe). Parterre, a level spot or space. Place de la Nation (plahs-de- 
la-nah-se-on). Petit Trianon (ptee-tryah-non). St. Cloud (San Kloo). St. Denis (san- 
de-nee). St. Antoine (saN-ton-twahn). St. Germain (saN-zher-maN). Trocadéro (tro- , 
kah-day’-ro). Tapis Vert (tapee vair). Versailles (vair-sahye). Vernet (vair-nay), a 
French historical and animal painter; died 1835. 

1. What is the most attractive route to Vincennes? 2. What is the chief distinction 
between the Bois de Boulogne and the Bois de Vincennes? 3. What facilities for recrea- 
tion are enjoyed in this park? 4. What historic associations are connected with it? 5. 
What advantage is there in combining the trips to St. Denis and Vincennes? 6. When 
and by whom was the basilica of St. Denis built? 7. What are the chief associations of 
the place? 8. Describe the route to St. Cloud. 9. Describe the Chateau of St. Cloud, 
and mention its chief historical associations. 10. Mention some of the features of the 
park. 11. Describe the forest of St. Germain. 12. What interest does the chateau 

ss? 13. What are the respective advantages of the various routes to Versailles? 14. 
Who was the architect of the palace of Versailles? 15. Give some figures showing the 
immensity of the undertaking. 16. Describe some of the famous rooms of the palace: 
17. What great event took place here in 1871? 18. What is the general plan of the park? 
19. Who was the landscape artist and how did ke accomplish liis results? 20. What is 
the Grand Trianon? 21. What events are associated with these buildings? 22. Describe 
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the Tennis-Court and a famous event which took place there. 23. Describe Chantilly. 
24. What famous events are associated with Fontainebleau? 25. What are the most 
celebrated features of the forest? 

_ 1. In what battle did the oriflamme make its last appearance? 2. What is meant by 
Romanesque architecture? 3. Where and by whom was the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes signed? 4. What tragic event in the life of the Empress Josephine took place in 
the palace of Fontainebleau? 5. How did the name of St. Cloud originate? 6. What two 
famous Dauphins died at Meudon? 7. Who was the Duc de St. Simon? 

Days Near Paris. Augustus J.C. Hare (Macmillan). Gives very full details of the 
points of interest near Paris, with quotations from authors, some of whom were contem- 
porary with the events described. 

The Churches of Paris. S. Sophia Beale. Previously mentioned in these bibliographies. 
It contains many interesting facts regarding the ancient church of St. Denis. 

Fénélon, Archbishop of Cambrai. H. Sidney Lear. One of the most commanding figures 
in the court of Louis XIV. at Versailles was that of the Abbé Fénélon, who became the 
preceptor of the king’s grandson, the Duke of Bourgogne. This volume, and also the life 
of Bossuet, by the same author, place vividly before the student the religious aspects of 
the times of the ‘‘ grand monarch.”’ 

The Women of the Court of Versailles. Imbert de Saint-Amand. One of the series of the 
** Famous Women of the French Court.’’ Personal descriptions of the members of the 
household of Louis XIV. and the part which they played in the closing years of the old 
régime. 

Articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica on the various points of interest mentioned in 
the Reading Journey will furnish supplementary reading. The article on ‘‘ Versailles *’ 
consists of an exceptional description of the park. 

Articles in the Cosmopolitan for June, July and August, 1890, by Edward King, may be 
available for many readers who do not have access to libraries or encyclopedias. 


CRITICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Il. A NOVEL: ‘THE MARBLE FAUN.’”? HAWTHORNE. 


BY ALBERT H. SMYTH. 
(Central High School, Philadelphia.) 


Nathaniel Hawthorne has been well called ‘‘ the ghost of New England.’’ 
In him all that is weird and romantic in the superstitions of Puritanism 
flowers into the finest art. He is familiar with every mood of the austere 
Puritan life. Sin and its consequences are as present to his:imagination 
as they were .o the consciousness of his colonial ancestors. Just in time 
he caught the perishing records and legends of early New England history, 
and dealt with their dim adventures with a fine and unerring instinct. In 
every way he was peculiarly fitted to interpret the sinister and somber 
spirit of that history. Among his ancestors were two of his own name 
who had inflicted horrible and unnatural punishment upon Quakers and 
witches. The ineradicable stain of blood which rests upon the mad witch- 
craft persecution tinges the current of his best tales. The whole moral 
history of New England is in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’; ‘‘ the somber dig- 
nity of an inherited curse’’ is the theme of ‘‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables ’’; and a fruitless Fourierist experiment is transfigured in roman- 


. tic light and air in ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance.”’ 


He had drawn his subjects from his own narrow neighborhood until, in 
1860, he published ‘‘ The Marble Faun.’’ Although the scenes are Italian 
and the book was written in great part in Florence, and directly after 
Hawthorne had rambled on foot through Rome in company with his 
fellow-townsman, W. W. Story, and the historian Motley, yet it is more 
American than Italian, and within its environment of Rome and Florence 
the inner history of Hawthorne and the evolution of New England are 
unfolded. 

The inconclusiveness of the story, the mystery that pervades it, the 
subtle symbolism that bewilders the unimaginative reader, disappoint the 


*No. I. Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ by Fred. L. Pattee, appeared in January. 
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lovers of romance and excite the curiosity of the student. . Dean Stanley 
read it seven times. ‘‘I read it,’’ he said, ‘‘ when it appeared, as I read 
everything from that English master. I read it again whenI expected 
to visit Rome, then when on the way to Rome, again while in Rome, 
afterwards to revive my impressions of Rome. Recently I read it again 
because I wanted to.’’ It has had the extraordinary success of ‘‘ becom- 
ing at once the tourist’s guide and the scholar’s interpreter. ’’ 

If I choose this strange tale as the text for a brief commentary upon 
Hawthorne, it is that I may discover in it some of the peculiar traits of 
the author’s mind and style, and point the way to an intelligent study 
of his work. There is a widespread misapprehension of the objects and 
methods of literary study. Indeed there is altogether too much study of 
literature. In the close attention to the intellectual articulation, the real 
greatness and grandeur of a transcendent work of art are unseen. A 
masterpiece of literature is truly studied when it is spiritually assimilated. 
It is not in the labored analysis of the construction of a plot, or the jejune 
attempts to identify the places or to discover the originals of the char- 
acters of a tale or poem that the benefit of literary study lies, but in the 
surrender to the hidden soul or personality of the writer, so that through 
sympathy we are able to take his point of view and wheel into a new orbit. 

In Hawthorne the spiritual element is of chief importance. He who 
reads for definite and precise thought had better not essay ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’’ or ‘‘The Marble Faun.’? No sooner had the latter work 
appeared than the purblind reviewers, whose eyes had never known the 
blessed touch of euphrasy and rue, began their muttering and grumbling. 
They demanded explanation. The Saturday Review complained that ‘‘ a 
mystery is set before us to unriddle, and at the end the author turns 
round and asks us what is the good of solving it.”” Hawthorne smiled 
sadly at the guesses and bewilderment of the critics. ‘‘ The story isn’t 
meant to be explained,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is cloudland.’? He yielded so far 
to solicitation and private question as to add a ‘‘ postscript ’’ to the second 
edition, but the real riddles were still unsolved. 

Let us now recall briefly the history of the book. Hawthorne called 
it ‘‘The Marble Faun, or the Romance of Monte Beni,’’ and under that 
title it appeared in Boston; but Smith & Elder, the English publishers, 
a firm much given to freakish meddling with authors’ titles, took a 
‘* strange liberty’’ (as Hawthorne said) and called the book ‘‘ Transfor- 
mation.’’ It was begun in Florence. ‘‘ The journey from Rome,’’ Haw- 
thorne writes in his Note Book, ‘‘ has been one of the brightest and most 
uncareful interludes of my life.’’ The prototype of Monte Beni is the 
Villa of Montaiito, and here the romance was blocked out. In Redcar, 
on the northeastern coast of England, the story was rewritten, and it 
was finished November 8, 1859, at Leamington. It is no great picture of 
Rome, no such guide-book as Zola, for example, has given, though its 
exquisite descriptions of statues and paintings have made it familiar to 
the hand of every traveler. 

It has but four characters, and a single sin. Two of the characters, 
Hilda and Kenyon, are Bostonian; Miriam is portrayed from a Jewess 
whom Hawthorne had met in London; and if Donatello has any distinct 
prototype it is that curious New England Saint Francis who lived near to 
nature’s heart — Henry David Thoreau. — A visit to Whitby — to the abbey 
of St. Hilda, suggested the name of the spotless heroine who represents as 
well as may be the New England Puritanism. Kenyon, the artist, stands 
for Reason. Donatello is the innocent child of nature, a type of the early 
Greek. And thus the characters, as always in Hawthorne’s romances, 
fade into symbols. 

The main theme is the education of the soul by sin. Donatello, the 
free, sylvan man untouched by sin or crime, to whom life is all joy,— 
who supposed the singing birds musicians, the flowers fair ladies, and his 
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steps no more than a delightful measure or a dance,—is morally devel- 
oped by crime and remorse. Miriam’s glance inculpates her in the 
offense, and Hilda is involved in the same toils through her consciousness 
of another’s guilt. 

Kenyon loves Hilda and Donatello passionately loves Miriam. The 
strange sin ‘‘ which was known to all Europe,’’ and which is nowhere 
explained in the romance, appears as ‘‘ The Specter of the Catacomb.’’ 
The four persons of the story visit the Catacombs. Miriam wanders from 
her companions. They are fearful that she has lost her way in the 
labyrinths, when she returns in company with a hideous mendicant monk. 
He appears to be acquainted with her history, and declares that he will 
follow her henceforth as her shadow. Accordingly he haunts her, follow- 
ing her in her rambles, standing before her by day and by night. The 
hideous sin of which they both have knowledge is not defined. The evil, 
loathsome presence of the monk, his stealthy, silent shadowing of her 
embitters her life, and even her art is injured by the foul face that for- 
ever stares upon her. 

In a moment of rage Donatello, obeying, as he believes, a signal of 
assent in Miriam’s eyes, throws the monk over the Tarpeian rock. 

The next day they meet Kenyon at the Church of the Capuchins, before: 
Guido’s picture of the Archangel Michael setting his foot upon the 
Tempter. They find a funeral in progress. The murdered monk is laid 
out in the garb of a Capuchin; great candles are burning about him. 
Here occurs one of the highly characteristic notes of Hawthorne’s style. 
By temperament and heredity Hawthorne was disposed to dwell upon the 
dark side of life and to deal with its sinister problems. All the sur- 
roundings of his childhood assisted his loneliness and impressed his 
imagination. His father was a melancholy and silent man. His mother 
lived a sad and secluded life. And over all brooded the dark tradition of 
the ancient family. He lived self-withdrawn from society, shrinking 
from contact with the world, and working patiently, in solitude, at his 
beautiful task. Hawthorne knew full well the tendency of his pen toward 
the somber and the shadowy. ‘‘ Oh, that I could write a sunshiny book!’’ 
he cried out. ‘‘ The devil himself,’’ he said to Motley, ‘‘ seems to get 
into my inkstand, and I can only exorcise him by pensful at a time.’’ 
This is what Emerson meant when he said, ‘‘ Hawthorne holds a dark 
steed hard.’’ This is what Leslie Stephen referred to when he character- 
ized the horrible tales of Poe as ‘‘ Hawthorne and delirium tremens.”’ 

The reader of Hawthorne will remember many instances of this insis- 
tent dwelling upon episodes of horror or gloom. He need only be 
reminded of the minute and too faithful description of the death of Gov- 
ernor Pyncheon, to whom God has given blood to drink, or of the drown- 
ing of Zenobia and the grappling for the body. 

In the description of the dead Capuchin in ‘‘ The Marble Faun’’ Haw- 
thorne spares us not the slightest detail of ugliness and horror — 

‘** What is the matter, Donatello?’ interposed Miriam, soothingly. ‘You are quite in a. 
tremble, my poor friend! What is it?’ 

‘** This awful chant from beneath the church,’ answered Donatello; ‘it oppresses me; 
the air is so heavy with it that I can scarcely draw my breath. And yonder dead monk! 
I feel as if he were lying right across my heart.’ 

*** Take courage!’ whispered she again; ‘come, we will approach close to the dead 
monk. The only way, in such cases, is to stare the ugly horror right in the face; never a 
sidelong glance, nor half-look, for those are what show a frightful thing in its frightfullest. 
a , —_ on me, dearest friend! My heart is very strong for both of us. Be brave, 
18 well. 


They approach the bier and 


“*The dead face of the monk, gazing at them beneath its half-closed eyelids, was the 
same visage that had glared upon their naked souls, the past midnight, as Donatello flung 
him over the precipice. . . . 

“* And now occurred a circumstance that would seem too fantastic to be told, if it had 


not actually happened, precisely as we set it down. As the three friends stood by the 
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bier, they saw that a little stream of blood had begun to ooze from the dead monk’s nos- 
trils; it crept slowly toward the thicket of his beard, where, in the course of a moment or 
two, it hid itself.’’ 

In this way does Hawthorne make use of the old superstition about the 
phenomenon of blood flowing from a dead body: ‘‘ How can we tell but 
that the murderer of this monk may have just entered the church?’’ The 
ancient superstition is in Richard III., when Lady Anne exclaims: 

**0, gentlemen, see, see! dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths and bleed afresh! 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For ’tis thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty ves, where no blood dwells. ’” 

It is clear that Hawthorne is attracted by the grewsomeness of the old 

belief, and he finds it impossible to leave off until he has painted the 


horror in its native ugliness. Fortunately we have a chapter by the. 


greatest master of romance to place in contrast to it. In ‘‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,’’ the last tale of power that Sir Walter Scott wrote, this 
same superstition is introduced. The cowardly tailor, masquerading in 
the dress of the gigantic smith, is struck down and killed at the entrance 
of one of the wynds of Perth. The corpse is brought into the High 
Church of St. John and a high mass is performed. Scott delights in the 
imposing solemnity of the rites of the Catholic church :— 

‘‘The eastern window, richly and variously painted, streamed down a torrent of check- 
ered light upon the high altar. On the bier placed before it were stretched the mortal 
remains of the murdered man, his arms folded on his breast, and his palms joined together 
with the fingers pointing upwards, as if the senseless clay were itself appealing to Heaven 


for vengeance against those who had violently divorced the immortal spirit from its mangled 
tenement.’’ 


The body was shrouded in a winding sheet of the finest linen, so that if 
blood should flow from any place which was covered it could not fail to be 
instantly manifest. And now the various suspected persons are summoned 


to undergo the ordeal, in the belief that if the murderer should deny his 
guilt before the corpse, the curdled wounds would bleed afresh. But such 
a spectacle of horror would ill suit Sir Walter’s manner. He therefore 
makes Bonthron refuse to submit to the ordeal :— 

***T will not;— what do I know what juggling tricks may be practiced to take a poor 
man’s life? —I offer the combat to any man who says I harmed that dead body.’ And, 
according to usual form, he threw his glove upon the floor of the church.”’ 

And so, by an appeal to the wager of battle, Scott escapes from the 
impending horror, and delights himself and his readers with the gleam and 
clash of battle-axes, 

Two more characteristic and divergent passages from the two great 
masters of romance could scarcely be found. 

Hawthorne’s supreme gift is the weird. He never writes novels, but 
always romances, and the reader’s imagination must assist the writer. 
In the stories of New England life, as in ‘‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables,’? we are introduced to commonplace villages, bleak and bare, to 
ordinary houses and everyday people, yet as we read on we become con- 
scious that a strange thing has happened, and that the familiar streets 
and houses have suddenly grown strange and alien. It is a power which 
Charles Brockden Brown, our first American novelist, possessed, but in 
him the execution was crude; in Hawthorne it is accomplished with the 


most delicate and perfect art. ‘‘The Marble Faun”’ is suspended in a 


golden atmosphere of ancient art and history, through which move 
shadowy and fantastic shapes. Hawthorne clothes all familiar things 
with an air of unreality, or invests them with a fairy glamour. ‘‘ Where, 
Oh, where, is the godmother who gave you to talk pearls and diamonds? ’” 
wrote Motley to Hawthorne after the publication of ‘‘ The Marble Faun.”’ 

Allied to the gift of the weird is the fondness for allegory. Haw- 
thorne has written the finest allegorical tale in all literature —‘‘ The 
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Great Stone Face,’’ and in his larger romances he constantly slips into a 
vein of allegory. From the tower of Montaiito Villa there grew a bush. 
Observe the mystical allusion to the plant in the romance: Kenyon 
** looked about him, and beheld growing out of the stone pavement which 
formed the roof, a little shrub, with green and glossy leaves. It was the 
only green thing there; and heaven knows how its seeds had ever been 
planted, at that airy height, or how it had found nourishment for its 
small life, in the chinks of the stones; for it had no earth, and nothing 
more like soil than the crumbling mortar, which had been crammed into 
the crevices in a long past age.’’? As Mr. Conway points out, Hawthorne 
began to recognize evergreen growths where his religious training had 
taught him to see only crumbling idolatry. 

The main action of the romance, it has already heen said, is the 
regeneration of the soul by sin and remorse. A secret sin suddenly 
flashes into crime. It invades all the models of the story and it molds 
their characters. Donatello is made thoughtful by his offense; the 
dreamer awakes to action. Before the act he is of like nature with Cali- 
ban, Puck, or Ariel, an unreal being touched by no sorrow or sense of 
duty. He emerges from his desperate experience a more definite and a 
nobler personality. Miriam and Donatello work out their regeneration 
by alleviating misery and pain in the world. 

With the main theme is involved an intricate study of the story of 
Beatrice Cenci. That story presents psychological problems that 
have fascinated many students of humanity as it fascinated Shelley. 
It was clearly impossible for Hawthorne to define, and analyze, and 
microscopically consider the mysterious and monstrous sin which is 
the motive of the story without injuring the artistic purpose of 
his work. ‘‘ An original crime,’’ says Mr. Conway, ‘‘so dark, so con- 
tinuous and all-pervading as to supply such various artistic requirements, 
is unknown to history, and consequently incommunicable.’’ Hawthorne 
subtly suggests an allusion to Beatrice Cenci. He dwells upon Guido’s 
picture ‘‘ of a being unhumanized by some terrible fate and gazing out of 
a remote and inaccessible region, where she was frightened to be alone 
but where no human sympathy could reach her.’’ Miriam’s resemblance 
to the picture is spoken of; she defends Beatrice in her talk with Hilda. 
But the artist does not mar his characters by actually identifying the past 
of Miriam with the hideous experience of the Cenci. A study of Chapter 
XXIII. will reveal the artist’s method of lifting the crime into the atmos- 
phere of high romance. 

In a brief article like this it is only possible to glance at the control- 
ling principles of so great a work of art. The thoughtful student who is 
desirous of a further key to the plot and plan of the work should not 
omit to read the remarkable paper by Martha Tyler Gale, ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun; an Allegory, with a Key to its Interpretation.’’ It was con- 
tributed to the New England Magazine, October, 1861, and reprinted in 
January, 1892, and it received, when first printed, the approbation of 
Hawthorne himself. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF DWIGHT L. MOODY.* 


BA YM sOBY REV. CHARLES M. STUART, D.D. BX 
(Professor in Garrett Biblical Institute.) 


Mr. Moody came of sturdy New England stock. His parents were clean New England stock. 
in life, kept a good conscience, played a brave part in adverse times, and . 
enjoyed the respect and trust of all who respected worth and trusted good- 
ness. The boy, Dwight Lyman, was one of a family of nine early left to 
the sole care of ,a widowed mother. His boyhood energies were divided 
between the farm, which yielded little, and schooling, to which he yielded 
less. At seventeen he tried merchandizing in Boston; a few years later 
he experimented similarly in Chicago; in 1860 he gave himself wholly to 
religious work, which had been his favorite avocation for the half dozen 
years preceding; and on the twenty-second of last December, when only 
sixty-two years old, he died, having won recognition in his own country 
and abroad as one of the most successful religious reformers of his own 
or of any other time. To the problem of active, independent life, he 
brought a good constitution, a hardy frame, irrepressible and apparently 
exhaustless enthusiasm and hopefulness, uncommon sense, quick, sure 
judgment, an imperial and imperious will, and an ethical sense clear and 
sound. Mr. Moody’s native gifts would have insured public attention in Native gifts. 
almost any line. It is a superficial discernment which allows his literary 
and scholastic deficiencies to obscure the real proportions of his massive 
manhood. Grammatical and rhetorical niceties are not the final test of 
intellectual greatness or of a genuine culture. When one recalls the 
least of Mr. Moody’s enterprises,— his mission school, or his tabernacle, 
or his Bible training schools, or his colportage, to say nothing of the 
larger enterprises involved in his unprecedented evangelistic tours and his 
educational work at Northfield, the attempt to abate one item of his true 
intellectual worth and greatness by reference to his halting grammar, is 
utterly unworthy. The measure of Cromwell’s soul is not to be deter- 
mined by the wart on his nose. 

Mr. Moody was wont to compact his autobiography into the statement: Autobiography. 
**T was born in 1837 after the flesh, with a wicked nature which I had 
inherited all the way back from fallen Adam; I was born again in 1856, 
when I became a child of God.’’ The principal terms in this statement 
summarize his theology and indicate the sources and character of his inner 
life. He was born to be a child of God; to enter upon this estate he 
must be born again; to be born again there must be the renewing of his 
nature by the operation of the Spirit of God. There is nothing novel in 
this; it is the echo of the church’s teachings in all her history. Neither 
in his view of Scripture nor in his interpretation of Christian experience 
did Mr. Moody depart from the traditions of the church with which he was 
familiar. His glory is that he gave new significance to the value of 
Scripture, and new emphasis to the reality of spiritual experience. The 
external circumstances attending Mr. Moody’s conversion were common- Conversion. 
place enough. A timely word from his Sunday-school teacher gave him 
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I have always held that in sheer brain size, in the mere raw material of mtellect, Moody 
stands among the first three or four great men I have ever known.— Quoted by Henry 
Drummond. 

*This is the fifth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Great Americans. ‘‘Stone- 
wall’’ Jackson, by the Rev. Dr. J. Wm. Jones (one of General Jackson’s chaplains during 
the Civil war), appeared in the October issue. John Greenleaf Whittier, by Mrs. James T. 
Fields, appeared in November. Phillips Brooks, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, appeared in 
December. Mary Lyon, by Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, appeared in January. 
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the rare sensation of one man in earnest about another man’s salvation. 
Of the internal circumstances,— the balancing of business success and 
social freedom, the struggle with contending solicitations to deny or to 
defer decision, the final determination and supreme choice,— of these Mr. 
Moody, so far as his public utterances are concerned, had very little to 
say. That the experience was/ definite and sensible, that it involved a 
struggle and a victory, that it brought something into his life which had 
never been there before, and that it not only gave a new color but a new 
direction to life, is writ large in his career and in his published sermons 
and addresses. Years after, in recalling this period, he could say, ‘‘I 
thought when I first tasted the joy of my own salvation it was the most 
delicious joy I had ever known, and that I could never get beyond it.’’ 
And again, ‘‘ I remember the morning I came out of my room after I had 
first trusted Christ. I thought the old sun shone a great deal brighter 
than it ever had before. I thought the birds were all singing a song for 
me. Do you know, I fell in love with the birds! I never cared for them 
before. It seemed to me I was in love with all creation. I had nota 
bitter feeling against any man, and I was ready to take all men to my 
heart.’’ This, of course, is all very natural and simple. Of extraordi- 
nary experiences, however,— the anguish for sin, the oppressive sense of 
guilt, the fearful looking for judgment, and the acute torment of 
remorse; or, on the other hand, the ecstacy of deliverance from an over- 
whelming burden, the bliss of forgiveness, the rapturous sense of new 
life pouring itself through his being,— of these there appears to have 
been none. Nor can one altogether regret the absence of these. Mr. 
Moody had always much of the literalness of the childlike nature. It 
would have been easy and natural for him to have made his own the type 
of all conversion, and thus to have multiplied needlessly the barriers to 
the kingdom. As it was, the absence of these left him free to insist 
upon the ‘truth, hard for so many even now to learn, that by the same 
Spirit there may be diversities of operation. God startles Luther with a 
thunderbolt; he awakens Cesar Malan with a kiss. Moody, like Andrew 
and John, decided for Christ on the simple testimony of a beloved teacher, 
and his own communion with Christ brought to him as to them the joyous 
conviction, ‘‘ I have found the Christ. ’’ 

Mr. Moody’s prototype in the character of his experience was the lad 
at Dothan who, when his eyes were opened, saw the realities of the 
invisible world. Mr. Moody’s preaching was a succession of visions; ‘‘ I 
see ’’ is the ever-recurring expression. This quick and vivid sense of the 
spiritual world created an atmosphere for him in which passion found but 
fitful fuel and grace a steady nourishment. That God is all,—‘in all, 
through all and above all,— that in Him we live and move and have our 
being and‘ our well-being; that there is not a process of nature which 
does not in some way express Him and serve Him, that every slightest 
movement of Creation is of Him, by Him and for Him,— this Mr Moody 
believed with all his mind and heart and soul and strength, till it was im- 
possible to confront him anywhere without the sense that God Himself 
was near at hand. It was this conviction, expressing itself in his un- 
theological way, that made Mr. Moody a “‘ literalist ’’ in his view of the 
Bible, and an even more audacious “‘ literalist ’’ in his view of prayer; it 
was this conviction that gave him that serene and happy faith which for 
nearly forty years enabled him to show to a doubt- and world-ridden age 
the splendor of the strength of man in fellowship with God. 

As Mr. Moody’s initial experience was simple and natural, so the means 
used by him for growth in grace were simple and common. He threw his 
whole nature into the three-fold discipline,— the study of the Bible, 





Do all the good you can to all the people you can, in all the ways you can and as long as 
ever you can.-— Motto in Mr. Moody's Bible. 
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prayer, and specific religious work, and he maintained that discipline to 
the very end. He had no access to spiritual treasures, no weapon for 
spiritual triumphs not accessible and available for every aspiring disciple. 
He met the issues appointed to every man to meet. He faced ‘‘ the dark 
waves of Hell,’’ ‘‘ the waves of persecution,’’ ‘‘ doubts, fears and un- 
belief,’’ but he was on the Rock of Ages and panoplied in God. The Bible 
to Mr. Moody was the very word of God. It was not only efficient, but 
sufficient. He accepted it from cover to cover, and his robust faith could 
nourish itself even upon the least promising passages of Joshua’s terri- 
torial list or the genealogical tables of the Chronicles. Mr. Moody’s 
career affords an interesting illustration of the value of Bible study as an 
educational discipline. In the early days his lack of literary accomplish- 
ment and his awkward handling of the printed page were somewhat 
noticeable. But quite as noticeable, though not nearly so much noticed, 
was his rapid mastery of a style which enabled him to handle the subtle- 
ties of religious discourse so that all grades of intellect and shades of 
culture understood him, and were interested and moved by him. The 
spell of the Bible’s literary charm had passed upon him through his ardent 
and sympathetic study of its message. 

Mr. Moody’s view of Inspiration was the traditional Calvinistic view. 
The Bible was all inspired, and equally inspired. The writers of Scripture 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and wrote just what was 
divinely judged to be necessary for man. To depart from its obvious 
sense, to abate one jot or one tittle of its authority, whether the oracle 
was from Esther or from the Apocalypse, to raise questions about the 
comparative value and authority of the different books, to treat their 
contents as ‘‘ literature,’’ to associate their narratives with ‘‘ fables ’’ 
or ‘‘myths”’ or ‘‘ folk-lore,’’— these things he could not abide; and 
while for devout critics who, like Professors Henry Drummond and Adam 
Smith, were not only evangelical but evangelistic, he had the warmest 
affection, for ‘‘ higher criticism,’’ it is to be feared, he had little patience 
and less use. To him it was only a modern rendering of the vandalism of 
Jehudi. If there are those in this present day who deem this view of 
Inspiration ‘‘ unscientific,’’ it may be Mr. Moody’s plea that this was the 
view of the Fathers for many generations, and it is still the view of the 
vast majority of the people calling themselves Christian. Moreover, it is 
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a great mistake to think that Mr. Moody did not catch the spirit and 
genius of Scripture; his expositions, except on speculative topics, are 
characterized by superior knowledge and insight. His portrait gallery of 
Bible personages is unique in religious literature; his Abraham, Lot and 
Daniel are really notable studies. But, granting his view of the Bible to 
have been unscientific, it still remains true that Mr. Moody made his study 
of the Book minister to edification. He not only exercised and disciplined 
his own spirit upon its teachings and problems, but he made the Book a 
ready weapon for persuasion, for defense, for attack. Few of his genera- 
tion knew the Book as he did; none knew better how to apply it to Chris- 
tian uses for Christian results. Do you need renewing for the struggle 
of life? ‘* All the stimulant a man needs is the word and grace of God.”’ 
Does infidelity wax mighty in opposition? ‘‘ All the book you want to 
meet infidelity with is the word of God.’’ How characteristic of the man 
is this: ‘‘ When men argue I give them a few verses of the Bible. When 
they say, ‘ We don’t believe the Bible,’ I just keep on giving them the 
word of God.’? When one is disposed to think lightly of Mr. Moody’s 
method of biblical study, it may not be amiss to reflect upon its results; 
in Mr. Moody’s hands and for his purposes it was marvelously effective. 
There is no gainsaying that his utter and unwavering acceptance of the 
Bible as the exact and final word of God to man made it for hundreds of 
thousands as for himself the way to God, to righteousness and to fulness 
of life. There are many in our exceedingly clever and forward generation 
to whom this sort of “‘ literalism”’ is an offense; but it may be of service 
even to them to be reminded, as the story of Mr. Moody’s life must 
always remind them, that ‘‘no human being who has had the faith to 
take Christ at his very word,—be it even in unlettered ignorance, has 
ever been allowed to find His promise fail.’’ 

A natural outgrowth of this view of Scripture was a view of prayer 
equaliy audacious in its literalism. Does not the Word say as plainly as 
it can be said, ‘‘ Every one that asketh receiveth’’? And ‘‘ Believe that 
you receive it and you shall have it’’? Are not these the words of the 
Lord Christ himself? And would He witness falsely in a matter of so 
great moment? Is not God in all things molding them to the slightest 
motion of His will? To God all things—even the wills of men— are 
amenable, and all the resources of Infinite Power in all the lavishness of 
Infinite Love, are at the disposal of human faith and prayer. Is it not 
God’s own declaration that He waits to be gracious to His people? Why, 
then, should man hesitate or doubt? Nay, is it not a species of unbelief 
and a denial of God’s faithfulness to hesitate? And so prayer became 
the habit and happiness of Mr. Moody’s life. Whether sitting alone or 
lying down, or journeying, or ill or well, or working or worshiping, he 
believed God to be sensible and sensitive to the finest breathings and 
beatings of his heart, swift and sure alike to hear and to answer. There 
can be no doubt that Mr. Moody’s experiences in answers to prayer were 
exceptional only because his faith was exceptional. In his praying, as in 
his reading of Scripture, he was more concerned about being true to the 
spirit of God than about having a consistent theory. He never indulged 
in spiritual extravaganzas; never sought to tempt God by having stones 
made bread or the air solid or the world made Christian by Divine decree. 
And so he could say out of long experience: ‘‘ In all my life I have never 
seen men or women disappointed in receiving answers to their prayers, if 
these persons were full of faith and had good grounds for their faith.’’ 
‘* Of course,’’ he adds, ‘‘ we must have a warrant in Scripture for what 
we expect.’’? As to God’s method of answering, Mr. Moody had no 
prescription. He might give the thing asked for or some other thing or 
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Nor even amongst her [America’s] most brilliant sons has any rendered more stupendous 
or more enduring service to his country or his time.— Henry Drummond. 
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nothing; whatever was done about it was God’s way, and God’s way was 
best. Mr. Moody asked; he knew his prayer was heard; a visible or 
tangible answer added nothing to his satisfaction, as the absence of such 
an answer subtracted nothing from his faith. His alliance with God was 
so close and so perfect that literally all things worked together for good 
so far as answers to prayer were concerned. 

The third feature of Mr. Moody’s spiritual discipline was specific relig- 
ious work among his fellows. In this line his aptitude amounted to 
genius. The small beginnings in Chicago, his waifs’ mission, his taber- 
nacle, his monumental evangelistic campaigns, — these are all fresh in the 
minds of this generation. To himas to his Lord ‘‘ the souls of the living ’’ 
were ‘‘ the beauty of the world.’’ Of that beauty his heart was rav- 
ished. It was the passion of his life, begotten by that other passion, his 
love for his Savior. How perfectly he taught us that ‘‘ very strong and 
powerful is the man whose sole thought is for others, and who lives only 
for them’’! It was given to no other man, unless, perhaps, Mr. Spur- 
geon alone be excepted, to so profoundly move a whole nation. And this 
because he knew himself and human nature. Sure-footed he was in the 
mazes of the hearts of men. Mingling with men, studying men, respect- 
ing and loving men, he learned men and learned from men, profiting by 
his knowledge and instruction, and turning them to profit for his own 
spiritual development and in the interest of a practical round of teaching. 

The inner life of Mr. Moody expressed itself in an ideal Christian tem- 
per exercised upon a simple human plane. In virtue of this temper he 
leaves the world the practical lesson of a marvelous record of self-im- 
provement, of self-control, of self-abandonment to the service of Christ 
and of all Christ came to save, and of distinguished and deathless achieve- 
ment. He himself would have explained it in one word—-Christ. Christ 
was to him the law of life and the springs of all living. ‘‘ Christ died 
for me,’’ he was wont to say, ‘‘ that is my hope of life.’”’ Moody answered 
love with love. In that atmosphere of mutual love he grew to a rich, 
generous and massive manhood. The companionship strengthened with 
the passing years, and the human love waxed greater and stronger. And 
when earth receded and heaven grew brighter in the declining moments 
of life, it was the brightness of the presence of Christ which full fronted 
him, as it was His hand that flung open to him the gates of the new and 
Everlasting life. 


Yea, through life, death, through sorrow and through sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed. 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 
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I see earth receding; heaven is opening: God is calling me.— Last words of Mr. Moody. 

A sum of about $125,000 is annually required to maintain the educational work at the 
Northfield Seminary and Training School for young women, Mount Hermon School for 
young men, and the Bible Institute, Chicago, inaugurated by Mr. Moody on the principles 
successfully pursued for the past twenty years. This sum has heretofore been largely 
raised by his personal efforts. By raising the present limited endowment to $3,000,000, 
the interest at four per cent would guarantee the perpetuation of his work in all its present 
prosperity. Such an endowment would be a monument to his memory more enduring than 
brass or marble, and just such a memorial as he himself would have most desired. The 
appeal is therefore made to Mr. Moody’s friends throughout the world to con ribute, without 
curtailing their support for current expenses, to a Moopy MEMORIAL ENDOWMENT, notify- 
ing his elder son, W. R. Moody, East Northfield, Massachusetts, of the amount they are 
moved to give. 


Books: ‘‘ Sermons and Addresses by Mr. Moody,’”’ in four volumes. ‘‘ Moody: His 
Words, Work and Workers.’’ By W. H. Daniels. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES: MeClure’s, vol. 4, pp. 53, 188 (Henry Drummond). Outlook, 
vol. 54, p. 379 (Webb Peploe). Independent, vol. 49, four articles. See also the leading 


daily papers of December 23, 1899, and religious weeklies during the week ending Decem- 
ber 30, 1899. 
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COUNSELORS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


Jesse L. Hurusut, D. D. 

LYMAN ABBOTT, D. D. 

Bishop HENRY W. WARREN, D. D. 
J. M. Gipson, D. D. 


The remark made by an Ohio Circle, ‘‘ The 
‘ Socialism’ is so hard, but we wouldn’t miss 
it for anything,’’ is pleasantly suggestive of 
a company of students who have grasped one 
of the foundation principles of Chautauqua. 
Melancholy will be the day when it may be 
said of the C. L. S.C. that it is “‘ easy ”’ 
for the average person. The rush of modern 
life may render wise the reduction in amount 
of work, but the course must always con- 
fessedly seek to tone up our intellectual life 
rather than to entertain inactive minds. The 
redoubtable Mrs. Battle who played whist for 
the ‘‘ rigor’’ of the game is a type of the 


elect souls, who while their companions sleep 


are ‘‘ toiling upward in the night.’’ It is 
the mission of Chautauqua to help increase 
the number of these elect who do not for- 
get that 


‘*A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for.’’ 
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FEBRUARY MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Three C. L. S. C. memorial days come in 
February. Lanier day, a special Sunday and 
Longfellow day. The special Sundays are 
milestones through the year when we pause 
to think wider and higher thoughts concern- 
ing Chautauqua and its mission. The pro- 
gram for the week ending February 26 
takes up the consideration of Longfellow’s 
work, and other features will readily suggest 
themselves where a circle wants to hold a 
special Longfellow program. Lanier day may 
be appropriately celebrated by readings from 
the works of the poet, and individual Chau- 
tauquans as well as circles who have access 
to his poems will be repaid by a glimpse of 
‘*Sunrise’’ or ‘‘ The Crystal,’’ or other 
works of this master. The Bryant bell at 
Chautauqua rings on each memorial day. 


THE GRAND TOUR OF NORTH AMERICA. 
In the news from circles attention has been 


Wm. C. WILKINSON, D. D. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 

JAMES H. CARLISLE, LL. D. 

Miss KATE F. KIMBALL, Executive Secretary. 


drawn to the plans of a Texas circle for a 
study of cities, an idea which other circles 
may find pleasure in adopting. Very perti- 
nent to this subject is the following suggest- 
ive paragraph which we quote from Mr. E. 
S. Martin’s ‘‘ This Busy World,’’ in Harper’s 
Weekly: 


‘* Meditation on the greatness of the great interior 
cities of the United States suggests the expediency of 
making the grand tour of North America a more com- 
mon detail of the education of young Americans. It is 
a time-honored practice of well-to-do American families 
to send their youths abroad after leaving college, that 
they may see the world, and learn at least what it looks 
like for young men. To undertake systematically a 
grand tour of the United States is less common. Yet 
every year the advantages of such a tour for purposes 
of education grow greater, and the pleasures of it more 
attractive. Every year our big cities grow bigger and 
contain more that is worth looking at. The tour of the 
lakes has come to be a very popular journey. The 
Buffalo fair will increase travel in that direction, and 
doubtless the St. Louis fair will draw hosts of people 
to the Mississippi Valley. But comprehensive and sys- 
tematic investigation of the United States as a detail 
of the education of an American youth is still rare. 
It would be instructive to reckon the number of men 
who live in New York who know that town and Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, London, and Paris pretty 
well, but have never seen and never will see San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Omaha, St. Paul, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, New Orleans, or Charleston.’’ 
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Circles and readers who are especially in- 
terested in the study of the Expansion 
articles may be glad to know of an excellent 
little book of epoch maps illustrating Ameri- 
can History, prepared by Professor Hart, of 
Harvard University. There are fourteen of 
these colored maps illustrating most effect- 
ively the physical features of the United 
States and the claims of the states and for- 
eign countries at different times. The book 
is published by Longmans, Green & Co. for 
fifty cents. Another book which many of us 
will enjoy reading at this time is ‘‘ Philip 
Nolan’s Friends,’’ by E. E. Hale, a vivid his- 
torical story of the stirring times in the 
early days of the Louisiana purchase. 














Among recent historical games which have 
come to our attention is a set of ‘‘ Famous 
Men of History’’ in forty-four cards, ar- 
ranged by centuries and designed to show 
men who were contemporaries or who lived 
in the beginning or the end of a given cen- 
tury. Circles can add to the value of the 
cards by further subdivisions of time. The 
game is published by H. KE. Beale, 336 Asy- 
lum avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, for 


twenty cents. 


KANSAS STATE WORKERS. 


One of the earliest Chautauqua assemblies 
was that established at Ottawa, Kansas, 
where for more than twenty years it has, 
each summer, held sessions for ten days. 
The attractive camp-ground on the banks of 
the historic Marais du Cygnes has brought 
together people from all over the state and 
the strong program of the assembly has 
always found appreciative audiences. One 
of the prime movers in all the educational 
work of the assembly has been Mrs. L. B. 
Kellogg, of Emporia. 
Her position at differ- 
ent times as the head 
of the State Social 
Science Federation 
and president of the 
Federation of Wom- 
an’s Clubs has given 
her a practical ac- 
quaintance with the 
educational needs of 
the state. As a 
graduate of the C. L. 
S. C. Class of ’89 her 
interest in the work 
of the circle, both 
at Ottawa and 
throughout the 
state, has also been very strong, and in 1895 
she accepted the position of state secre- 
tary, in this capacity giving new strength 
to all the exercises of the C. L. 8. C. at 
the assembly. The flourishing Boys’ Club 
of the assembly is also to be credited in great 
measure to the tireless labors of Mrs. Kellogg 
and her valued co-worker, Mrs. Prentis. 
The women of Kansas are famous for their 
devotion to the educational interests of their 
state, and the C. L. S. C. has reason to be 
proud of its representative in that work. 

In the southeast corner of Kansas, not 
many miles from the Indian Territory, Chau- 
tauqua has another stronghold in the Win- 
field Assembly —an additional example of 
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the high plane upon which educational work 
is conducted in that progressive state. The 
C. L. 8. C. secretary for the Winfield As- 
sembly is Mrs. A. F. Piatt, of Wichita, and 
to her enthusiasm and excellent management 
is due a remarkable increase of interest in 
Chautauqua work in this region. The town 
of Winfield, the home of the assembly, has 
quite naturally an 
excellent circle, but 
this year it is un- 
usually large. At 
Wichita, however, 
conspicuously a Chau- 
tauqua town, the re- 
vival has been quite 
unprecedented, and 
the famous Sun Flow- 
er Circle, long a 
stimulating influence 
in the community, 
has this year the com- 
panionship of three 
other circles with a 
membership of more 
than _ seventy-five. 
The influence of this work is felt throughout 
the state, as the reunions at the assembly 
during the summer bring together readers 
from many scattered communities, and the 
success of one means added strength for all. 


‘oF 


Many Chautauquans will learn with sincere 
regret of the death of Miss Altie E. Cole, of 
Wellsville, New York, a woman of marked 
intellectual qualities and of rare sweetness of 
nature. As a graduate of the C. L. S. C. 
Class of ’82 and a constant visitor to Chau- 
tauqua, she was most active in C. L. S. C. 
work, in connection with which her advice 
and suggestions were frequently sought. 
The annual reception of the Society of the 
Hall in the Grove had been for several years 
under her direction, and her ingenuity de- 
vised its unique features while her tact and 
kindly presence were felt by all associated 
with her. She will be greatly missed by a 
large circle of friends both at Chautauqua 
and elsewhere, who cherish the memory of 
her beautiful life. 





MRS. A. F. PIATT. 


With the passing of twenty years since the 
founding of the C. L. S. C., letters from the 
older Chautauquans speak touchingly often- 
times of the inspiration which has come into 
their lives from long years of steady achieve- 
ment. In a recent letter, a writer from a 
small town in Nebraska says: ‘‘ My wife 
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and I belonged to the Class of ’93, but we 
have bought the books and kept up the read- 
ings since then. We are getting to be old 
people now. I will be seventy-two next 
spring and she is sixty-three. We have 
taken great comfort in the readings and 
hardly know how we could have spent the 
time in our declining years if it had not been 


for the circle.”’ 
*o* 

Mr. William G. Lightfoote, of the Class of 
’87, the Pansy Class, has devised an artistic 
little calendar for the new year, and a few 
friends have been favored with copies. It 
consists of a heavy white card, with rough- 
ened surface, on which is painted a dainty 
bunch of pansies. In the lower right-hand 
corner is the year’s calendar, and in the up- 
per left-hand a tiny photograph of the Hall 
in the Grove. The spirit of Chautauqua 
breathes through it. He says: ‘* The pan- 
sies speak of thoughts, pleasant ones of fair 
Chautauqua, and the little Hall in the Grove, 
with its open ways on every side, suggests 
opportunities of helpfulness and usefulness 
in every direction through which we may 
bless and enrich the lives of others.”’ 


‘oF 
GIFTS FOR EDUCATION. 

The growing conviction on the part of the 
public that men 
of wealth should 
give while they 
live, is happily 
illustrated in the 
case of the fa- 
mous gift of the 
Chateau de 
Chantilly by the 
Duc d’Aumale, 
referred to in 
the Reading 
Journey article. 
It might be an 
interesting fea- 
ture of a circle 
program to 
make a study of 
bequests in our 
own country, 
contrasting 
some of those 
given at the death of the donor with others 
intelligently administered during a lifetime. 
Stephen Girard’s gift to Philadelphia, Seth 
Low’s to Columbia University, the various 
Peabody bequests, gifts by Mr. Rockefeller, 
Mr. Carnegie and Mrs, Leland Stanford, sug- 
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gest interesting subjects for investigation in 
their bearing upon education in this country. 


‘oF 


OUR DAILY SPEECH. 


We are told of an observing Londoner who 
recently remarked that Americans might 
be ‘‘ ticketed’’ by their pronunciation of 
‘*very.’’ ‘* Youall say vurry,’’ hesaid, and 
he added, ‘‘ you all say Amurrican.’’ Now 
it is very certain that few of us will admit 
this sweeping statement without a protest. 
Yet it is painfully true, also, that a search- 
light turned ruthlessly upon our speech would 
reveal faults undreamed of in our moments 
of contented indifference. An enthusiastic 
Christmas shopper recently confessed to an 
awful awakening in this respect when, upon 
blithely inquiring at a large store for the 
calendar counter, she was told that in the 
** hardware department ’’ she would find the 
‘* colanders.’’ How often do olives figure 
in our daily speech as oluwves, and does not 
the alarming extent to which wt is used for 
it, suggest the danger of a speedy return to 
the guttural sounds of primitive man? To 
American dwellers in offices, amid the ma- 
chinery of mercantile life, the haunting ques- 
tion frequently arises, Why is a Premier 
typewriter called a premeér? How was 
this blight upon its good name brought 








ENTRANCE TO CHATEAU DE CHANTILLY. 


about? And why has no one since risen in 
defense of its rights? That we are all prone 
to unconscious errors is illustrated by the 
last Round Table, which in one place dis- 
cussed the ‘‘ mismated adjective and noun,’’ 
and in another flagrantly transgressed this 




















very rule. How many discovered it? Why 
not have a symposium of errors? Let mem- 
bers of the Round Table send examples of 
those which especially flaunt themselves in 
their various walks of life. To recognize an 
enemy boldly is the first step towards slay- 
ing him. 

A very clever little book entitled ‘‘ The 
Errors of the Educated,’’ selects ‘‘ the four 
hundred words in everyday use most fre- 
quently mispronounced.’? Through the 
courtesy of the author, Miss Mary C. Cook, 
we give a few of these words here and will 
add others subsequently. The pronuncia- 
tions given are in every case agreed upon by 
three out of four of the leading dictionaries: 


al tér’ nate ly di van’ 

a me’na ble e’qua ble (kwa) 
a’re a ex po’nent 

Bal mor’al hal’i but (hol) 
ba na’na in’tér est ing 


lam’en ta ble 
lei’sure (le’zhur) 
mag a zine’ (zen) 
mar’i time 
mis’chiev ous 


‘oF 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


Students in the Biographical Club who be- 
gan the study of Corot last month will find 
their pleasure enhanced by considering the 
lives of two of his great contemporaries. 
Millet and Rousseau, with many qualities in 
common and also with marked points of differ- 
ence, illustrate the immortality of genius, 
however slow its recognition may be. A 
little volume in the series of ‘‘ The Great Art- 
ists’’ (Scribner’s) traces the career of both 
of these artists, their struggles and achieve- 
ments. The sympathy and power with which 
they glorified the common things of life en- 
deared them to a wide circle of friends. 
One of these friends, the celebrated sculptor 
Chapu, modeled the admirable portraits of 
Millet and Rousseau reproduced here. The 
work was entirely a labor of love. Chapu, 
with other friends, has placed this splendid 
bronze plaque high on a rock near the en- 
trance of the forest of Fontainebleau, where 
all who enter may see it and be reminded of 
the men who lived within its shades and 
made its beauties immortal. 

Students whose interest is largely Ameri- 
can this year will find in the personality of 
Hawthorne an absorbing subject for bio- 
graphical study. In no one of our American 
authors does the personality of the writer so 
pervade his works as does that of Hawthorne. 
Various books relating to his life are suggested 
elsewhere, but we quote here a brief selec- 


best’ ial (yal) 

bou quet’ (boo ka’) 
con do’lence (lens) 
de bris’ (da bre’) 
dis’pu tant 
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tion from the article referred to by Profess- 
or Smyth. It will be found in The New 
Englander, Vol. 19 (which preceded The New 
England Magazine) : 


‘The beautiful and courageous Miriam represents 
the Soul; her judicious and honorable friend, the Sculp- 
tor Kenyon, is the Reason. Rightly is he represented 
as a worker in marble, even as the Reason deals with 
truths in their naked severity and coldness. The fair 
and lovely Hilda admirably personates the Conscience. 
The others often refer to her as having a finer percep- 
tion of the beautiful and true than themselves; and 





BAS-RELIEF OF MILLET AND ROUSSEAU IN 
FONTAINEBLEAU FOREST. 


though they sometimes claim that her standard of virtue 
is too high for them to reach, and her judgment upon 
their opinions and conduct too severe, yet they are 
never satisfied that theirs is correct, unless it coincides 


with hers. Donatello represents the animal nature.’’ 


With this suggestion of the nature of the 
four chief characters, study the effects upon 
Conscience, Reason, the Soul and the Body 
in the following crises of the story: 

Kenyon’s discussion with Hilda as to the 
use of Sin in human education. 

The effect of the monk on Donatello. 

Miriam’s control of Donatello. 

Her failure to exercise this control when 
the crime takes place. 

The immediate effect of the crime upon 
them and the subsequent remorse and sense 
of kinship with other criminals. 

The effect upon Hilda of her knowledge of 
the murder. 

The meeting of Hilda and Miriam. 

Donatello and Miriam in the castle. 

Kenyon’s visit to Donatello. 

Hilda’s mental experience when left alone 
in Rome. 

Donatello’s expiation for his sin. 

Miriam at the last. 

While studying in this way the underlying 
motives of the story, turn aside occasionally 
to enjoy the author’s masterly use of English, 
and his exquisite descriptions of art and 
nature. 
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OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS 
C. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING DAy—October 1. 

Bryant Day—November, second Sunday. 
MiLton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SPecIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


AppISON DAy—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPEcIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION DAy—August, third Wednesday. 


‘oF 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


January 29-February 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 17. The Inner Life of Mary Lyon. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 3 to page 81. 

February 5 -12— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 18. A Reading Journey Through 
France. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 3 concluded. 

February 12—19— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 19. Critical Studies in American 
Literature: The Marble Faun. Hawthorne. 


Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Note. The first part of this chap- 
in the lesson for February 


Required Book : 
Chap. 4 concluded. 
ter will be assigned 
26 -March 5. 

Feb. 19-26 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 20. The Inner Life of D. L. Moody. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 5 to page 136. 

February 26—March 5 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chep. 21. Critical Studies in American 
Literature: Self-Reliance. Emerson. 

Required Book: Initial Studies in American Letters. 
Chap. 4 to page 113. 


‘oF 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 


eg 29 - February 5 — 

Roll-Call: Reports on Search Questions on Expan- 
sion Articles for the month. 

2. Quiz on Expansion article. 

3. Reading: Selection from Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Winning of 
the West,’’ or Drake’s “‘ The Great West.’’ 

4, Paper: The War with Tripoli. 

5. Quiz on Initial Studies in American Letters. 

6. Conclusion of discussion of ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ 

February 5-12 — 

1. Roll-Call: Quiz on current Reading Journey article. 

2. Papers: The Princes of Condé. The Duc d’Aumale. 
(See Harper’s Weekly for May 15, 1897, which 
contains a fine portrait and full account of the 
latter. The paper can doubtless be secured by 
sending ten cents to Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 

3. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Letters of Madame de 
Sévigné,’’ on the death of Vatel. (Chapters 9 
and 10.) 

4. Discussion of Search Questions. 

5. Papers: Five-minute reports on Versailles: 
Its building by Louis XIV. (See description in 
Encyclopedia Britannica and in ‘‘ Women of 
the Court of Versailles’’.) (2). Queen Maria 
Theresa. (3). Madame de Maintenon. (4). 
Fénélon’s ‘‘ Education of the Young Dauphin.’’ 
(See bibliography.) (5). Marie Antoinette and 
the Petit Trianon. (6). Stanley Weyman as an 


(1). 


historical novelist. (7). Reading: Selection from 
‘A Gentleman of France.’’ 


Stanley Weyman. 


(Account of the murder of Henry III. at St. 
Cloud.) Chapters 34-36. 

February 12-19 — 

1. Quiz on Chapters 18 and 19 of Expansion article. 

2. Reading: ‘‘ The Young Aunt with White Hair.’’ 
From Cable’s ‘‘ Strange True Stories of Louisi- 
ana,’’ to be found in the volume with this title. 
Also in the Century for November, 1888. 

3. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ My Boyhood Dreams,’’ 
by Mark Twain, in McClure’s, January, 1900. 

4. Roll-Call: Answered by brief descriptions of char- 
acters selected from Hawthorne’s works. These 
should be verbal, without giving the name of the 
character. 

5. Quiz on Initial Studies, Chapter 4, beginning with 
question 37. 

6. Readings: Selection from ‘‘ Yesterdays with Au- 
thors’’; ‘‘ Hawthorne,’’ by James T. Fields. 
(This essay is also published in a small volume 
with some selections from Hawthorne’s works, 
for forty cents, in Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


‘Modern Classics.’’) Poem, ‘‘ Hawthorne,”’ 
by Longfellow. 
7. Discussion of ‘‘The Marble Faun.’’ (See paragraph 


in Round Table. 

February 19-26 — 

1. Quiz on Chapter 20 of Expansion article. 

2. Roll-Call: A study of county names in the Louisi- 
ana purchase. Take the states of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. Assign half 
a dozen counties to each member and let them 


Biographical Club.) 




















report briefly what they can learn of their local 
history, character of the country, etc. 

3. Reading: Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ Whit- 
tier’s ‘‘ At Last,’’ Browning’s ‘‘ Prospice,”’ 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Victor and Vanquished.”’ 

4. Quiz on Initial Studies, Chapter 5. 

5. Papers: On the motives of Longfellow’s poems, 
with illustrative selections: The influence of 
Germany upon his work. (See Stedman’s 
** Poets of America’’.) The Absence of Classi- 
cal Influence. (See article in current CHAUTAU- 
QUAN.) Longfellow as the Poet of the Sea. 
‘* Hiawatha”’ the ‘‘ first successful treatment of 
Indian legends.’’ 

6. Reading: Longfellow’s ‘‘ L’Envoi,’’ beginning ‘‘As 
the birds come in the spring.” Also Kipling’s 
** L’Envoi’’ in ‘‘ The Seven Seas.’’ , 

7. Two views of Briton and Boer. Review of Bryce’s 
article in North American Review for Decem- 
ber. (See also Review of Reviews for January, 
1900.) Review of Sydney Brookes’s article 
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in Harper’s Magazine for January, 1900. 

February 26—March 5 — 

1. Quiz on Chapter 21 of Expansion article. 

2. Roll-Call: Answered by quotations from Emerson's 
essay on ‘‘ Self-Reliance.’’ 

8. Review: Article on Secretary of State John Hay in 
January Review of Reviews. See also Mark 
Twain’s references to himin McClure’s Magazine 
for January. 

4. A study of Emerson: Professor Pattee’s admirable 
study of Emerson should be made the basis of 
this circle meeting. Let each member of the 
circle read the essay on ‘‘ Self-Reliance’’ ten 
times, if possible, carrying out all suggestions 
as fully as may be. Make careful notes, ap- 
point a leader for the evening, and let the essay 
be made the subject of diligent study. A paper 
edition of the first and second series of Emer- 
son’s Essays, which includes the one on ‘‘ Self- 
Reliance,’’ is published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., for fifty cents. 


‘er 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


First Week — 

1. Map Study: Route in Baedeker from St. Denis to 
Montmorency. Trace the journey from Paris to 
the places named. 

Papers: Viollet-le-Duc. (See article in Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) History of the Church of St. Denis. 
(See bibliography; also articles in Baedeker and 
Encyclopedias and ‘‘ Days Near Paris.’’ Hare.) 

3. Discussion of pronunciation of French names. See 
glossary: If possible, secure a teacher of French 
to conduct the discussion. 

4. Reading: Selection from Kaskaskia. 
CHAUTAUQUAN. ) 

5. Papers: Montmorency. Rousseau and his Life in 
the Hermitage. 

Second Week — 

1. Map Study: Routes in Baedeker, St. Cloud to 
Meudon and St. Germain-en-Laye. 

2. Papers: Asscciations of St. Cloud. (See Hare’s 
“* Days Near Paris’’.) Napoleon at St. Cloud. 
(See Lady Jackson’s books on the Old Régime, 
etc.) ‘‘ Monseigneur’’ at Meudon. (‘‘ Days Near 
Paris ’’.) 

3. Reading: Account of assassination of Henry III. 
at St. Cloud. (See ‘‘A Gentleman of France.’’ 
Stanley Weyman.) Or Selection from ‘‘ A Royal 
Ruin.’’ (Cosmopolitan, March, 1893.) 

4. Quiz on Reading Journey article on all points 
covered up to Versailles. 

5. Papers: The Palace of Marly. The Exile of James 
II. Associations of St. Germain. 

[Helps for the following program are Hare’s ‘‘ Days 
Near Paris’’; ‘‘ Women of the Court of Versailles,’’ 
Imbert de Saint-Amand; and article in Encyclopedia 
Britannica on Versailles; also special articles by the men 


(See current 


*e* 





and women connected with that famous Court. Mem- 

oirs of the Duc de St. Simon are quoted quite fully 

by Hare.] 

Third Week — 

1. Map Study: Route in Baedeker, Paris to Versailles. 

2. Papers: The work of Le Notre in Europe. Some 
of the Art Treasures of Versailles. Some 
Famous Rooms of the Palace at Versailles. 

3. Readings: Descriptions of Versailles. (See note 
above.) 

4. Papers: The political condition of France under 
Louis XIV. Fénélon and the education of the 
Dauphin. (See bibliography; also article on 
Fénélon in Britannica.) 

5. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ The Adventures of 
Telemachus.’’ Fénélon. 

6 Papers: Women of the Court of Louis XIV. The 
Great Trianon. Marie Antoinette and le Petit 
Trianon. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Map Study: Routes in Baedeker, Chantilly and its 
Environs; Paris to Fontainebleau. 

2. Paper: The Princess of Condé. (See review of 
recent book on this subject in The Nation, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1896. 

Reading: The Death of Vatel. (See chapters 9 
and 10 in ‘‘ Letters of Madame de Sévigné ’’.) 

4. Papers: The Ducd’Aumale. (See Harper’s Weekly 
for May 15, 1897, which contains a fine portrait 
and full account. The paper can doubtless be 
secured by sending ten cents to Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 

5. Selection from article on ‘‘ The Barbizon School ’’ 
in current number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

6. Paper: Associations of Fontainebleau. 


‘oF 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS ON “INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.”’ 
(C. L. S. C. Required Book.) 


CHAPTER Ill. ERA OF NATIONAL EXPANSION. 
(CONCLUDED.) 

1. Who were the Knickerbocker writers? 2. For 
what famous lyric is Joseph Rodman Drake remem- 
bered? 3. Whatis the character of the Culprit Fay? 
4. Quote Halleck’s lines written upon the death of 
Drake. 5. Who was the author of ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris’’? 
6. What circumstances gave rise to this poem? 7. 
With what other literary work was the author identified? 
8. How widely have Cooper’s novels been circulated? 
9. In what does the strength of his work consist? 10. 
How does he compare with Irving? 11. How did his 
early life prepare him for his work upon novels of the 
sea and wilderness? 12. Mention some of the types of 
character which he has depicted successfully. 13. 
What are the best of his works? 14. What. well- 
known songs and verses were written by the following 
men: John Howard Payne, Samuel Woodworth, Henry 
Wilde, and Edward Coate Pinckney? 15. How did the 
slavery question make itself felt in literature at this 
time? 16. How do the speeches of Daniel Webster 
differ in quality from those of his contemporaries? 17. 
How was the democratic spirit of the age expressed in 
New England? 


CHAPTER IV. THE CONCORD WRITERS. 


1. What successive forms did the great humanitarian 
movement take in New England? 2. Whatis meant by 
transcendentalism? 3. What movements were taking 
place in Europe about this time? 4. How was the spirit 
of the times shown in the multiplication of sects? 
5. In what other ways was the unrest of the time ex- 
pressed? 6. Give an account of the Brook Farm Com- 
munity. 7. What romance was the outgrowth of this 
experiment? 8. How did the views of ‘‘ Channing 
Unitarians ’’ differ from those of Emerson and Parker? 
9. Mention some of the leaders of the orthodox school 
of this period. 10. Why did Emerson resign from his 
Boston pulpit? 11. What were Emerson’s characteris- 
tics as a lecturer? 12. Who was Amos Bronson Al- 
cott? 13. Describe briefly the career of Margaret Ful- 


ler. 14. What caricature of her did Lowell write? 
15. What was the character of ‘‘ The Dial’? 16. 
Why has Emerson sometimes been coupled with Car- 
lyle? 17. In what respects is he unlike him? 18. 
What are some of Emerson’s finest poems? 19. Quote 
from these. 20. Describe the early life of Thoreau. 
21. What was his ‘‘ Walden’’ experiment? 22. What. 
unique qualities did he combine in himself? 23. Under 
what circumstances did Hawthorne come to Concord? 
24. Where did he spend his childhood and youth? 25. 
What were his college associations? 26. What influ- 
ences helped to develop his peculiar genius in the years 
after he left college? 27. What were the first books 
which he published? 28. What was Poe’s prediction of 
Hawthorne at this time? 29. What was Hawthorne’s 
relation to the Salem Custom House and when? 30. In 
what book has he described some of the officials? 31. 
What qualities make this book the greatest of Haw- 
thorne’s works? 32. What mission took him abroad 
for seven years? 33. How did this foreign experience 
show itself in his works? 34. What notable contribu- 
tions did he make to children’s literature? 


CHAPTER V. THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOLARS. (IN PART.) 


1. What remarkably favorable literary condition 
surrounded the Harvard College of fifty years ago? 2. 
What was Longfellow’s early training for his profes- 
sional life? 3. What collection of poems established 
his fame? 4. How did this work compare with that of 
Bryant? 5. How was the influence of the old world 
shown in many of these poems? 6. In what way was 
his work as translator represented? 7. What qualities 
gave to this first collection widespread popularity? 8. 
What incidents suggested the poems, ‘‘ The Skeleton 
in Armor ’’ and ‘‘ The Wreck of the Hesperus ’’? 9. How 
did his poems on slavery compare with those of Whit- 
tier? 10. What qualities have given the poem of 
‘*Evangeline’’ a high place in literature? 11. How is 
Longfellow’s varied genius shown in the two works 
‘* Hiawatha ’’ and ‘‘ The Golden Legend’’? 12. What 
is the character of his translation of Dante? 
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NOTES ON “INITIAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN LETTERS.”’ 


P. 81. ‘‘Salmagundi.’’ A humorous periodical, pub- 
lished in 1807 by Washington Irving, J. K. Paulding, 
and William Irving. The word is used for a French 
dish, made up of many ingredients, and hence is ap- 
plied to a miscellany of any sort. 

P. 82. ‘*‘ Christabel.’’ The heroine of Coleridge’s 
poem of that name, published in 1816. The gentle and 
pious daughter of Sir Leoline, she is induced by a 
powerful spell to bring into her father’s castle the en- 
chantress who calls herself the Lady Geraldine. 

P. 83. ‘*Monody.’’ Any doleful literary composi- 
tion with a single emotional motive. 

“Vers de societé.” Society verse. 

P. 85. John Paul Jones, commonly known as Paul 
Jones. A sea captain of Scottish birth who espoused 
the cause of the colonies during the Revolution. He 
vw his greatest renown as commander of the Bon- 

omme Richard in the naval engagement between that 
vessel and the Serapis, which resulted in the surrender 
of the Serapis and the sinking of the Bonhomme 
Richard. 

P. 86. 


“Belles-lettres.” Light literature or works 


of literary art; the humanities; also study or criticism 
of literature. 

‘*Libretto.”’ 
or oratorio. 

P. 91. ‘‘ Arminianism.’’ The doctrines taught by 
Arminius, including conditional election; universal re- 
demption; salvation by grace; grace not irresistible ; 
falling from grace possible. 

** Socinianism.’’ Pertaining to either or both of the 
Italian theologians named Socinus, or to their religious 
teachings,— as the denial of the Trinity, of the per- 
sonality of the devil, of the natural depravity of man, 
of vicarious atonement, and of the eternity of punish- 


ment. 
P.91. ‘‘ Anti-Trinitarian.’’ Opposed to the doc- 
The Middle Class. 


trine of the Trinity. 

P.94. “Milieu.” 

P. 95. ‘‘ Mecca.’’ The capital of Arabia, and, as 
the birthplace of Mohammed, the sacred city of the 
Mohammedans. Every Moslem is bound to undertake 
once in his life a pilgrimage to Mecca, 

P. 96. ‘*Swedenborgian.’’ Relating to the relig- 


A book containing the text of an opera 
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fious doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg, a celebrated 
Swedish philosopher and theologist, founder of the 
New Church. 

‘‘Millerites.’’ Believers in the doctrines of William 
Miller, an American religious enthusiast, who founded 
the sect of Millerites or Adventists. He began lectur- 
ing on the millennium in 1831. 

‘* Pseudo-sciences.’’ False sciences. 

‘* Fourier.’’ A noted French socialist and propounder 
of the codperative social system known as Fourierism. 

‘* Saint-Simon.’’ A French philosopher, the founder 
of French socialism. 

‘* Phalansteries.’’ Dwellings to be used in common as 
advocated by Fourier in his proposed social system. 

P. 98. ‘‘ Pre-sartorial.’’ Before the days of tailors. 
From the Latin prae, before, and sartor, a patcher or 
tailor. Carlyle’s ‘‘ Sartor Resartus’’ means literally 
** The tailor tailored.’’ 

‘*Utopian.”’ From Utopia, the title of a political 
romance by Sir Thomas More, published in Latin in 
1516; so called from an imaginary island, the seat of 
an ideai commonwealth. The name ‘‘ Utopian’’ has given 
Tise to the adjective ‘‘ utopian,’’ with the meaning of im- 
practicable or ideal as applied to schemes for the 
advancement of social conditicns. From the Greek ou, 
not, and topes, piace. 

P. 99. ‘* Avatar.’’ 
tion or a manifestation. 
cand tar, pass over. 

P. 100. “Reductio ad absurdum.’’ 
-an absurdity. 

‘* Buddha.’’ The founder of Buddhism. The name 
is from the Sanscrit, meaning ‘‘ the enlightened.’’ .His 
special concern was salvation from sorrow and so from 
existence. He taught that the end was Nirvana (San- 
scrit, ‘‘ blowing out,’’ as of a light); that state to 
which the Buddhist saint aspires as the highest aim 
and highest good, as opposed to the transmigration of 
souls. 

** Socrates.”’ 


In Hindu mythology, an incarna- 
From the Sanscrit ava, down, 


Reduction to 


A famous Greek philosopher. He was 
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NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Opportunities for the study of local history 
in Southern California, among the old Span- 
ish missions, may be expected to yield some 
picturesque features for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
The circle at Niles, a little town of 600 in- 
habitants in Alameda county, have made the 
most of their advantages, by undertaking 
last year a geological expedition to ‘‘ Mis- 
sion Peak,’’ under the direction of a trained 
scientist, and this year adding to their study 
of socialism, a lecture by a socialist. The 
alumni of Niles show their interest as gradu- 
ates by joining with the circle in all special 
undertakings. A new circle at Gardiner, 
Oregon, is the first for many years in that 
community. It includes ten members. 
From the broad prairies of South Dakota 
comes a word of greeting from the circle at 
Canton. The town is small, and the leader 
of the circle a busy teacher, but the meet- 
ings are reported as very interesting, and 
doubtless in a community where the whirl cf 
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accused of impiety, and was compelled to drink the 
fatal hemlock. 

‘* Confucius.’’ A celebrated Chinese philosopher who 
died 478 B. C. 

‘* Ethnical Scriptures.’’ Racial Scriptures. 

P. 104. ‘‘Orion.’”? In Greek mythology, a giant 
—< hunter, who after death was changed to a constel- 

ation. 

P. 112. ‘‘ Runic rimes.’’ A rune was one of the 
characters of the early alphabets, hence runic rimes 
refer to early rimes or poetry in general. 

P. 114. ‘‘ Stoicism.’’ A school of Greek philosophy 
founded by Zeno about 308 B. C., who sternly re- 
pressed the exhibition of all emotion and generally con- 
demned all pleasure and personal ends. From the Greek 
stoa, referring to the ‘‘ Painted Porch’’ in the Agora 
at Athens, frequented by Zeno. 

‘*Ktaadn’’ or Katahdin. The highest mountain in 
the state of Maine, situated about eighty miles north 
of Bangor. 

P. 115. ‘‘ Pantheism.’’ The theory that identifies 
mind and matter, the finite and the infinite, making 
them manifestations of one universal or absolute being. 

P. 117. ‘‘ Elisha Kent Kane.’’ An American phy- 
sician, scientist, traveler and Arctic explorer. 

P. 125. “Alma Mater.” Fostering Mother. 

P. 128. ‘‘ Outre Mer.’’ Beyond the Sea. 

P. 129. ‘‘ Uhland,’’ ‘‘ Salis,’’ ‘‘ Miiller.’’ 
lyric poets. 

P. 131. ‘‘ Esoteric.’”’ Taught to and known by 
only an inner circle of disciples; hence, adapted to an 
enlightened few. 

P. 133. “ Haec fabula docet.” This fable teaches. 

P. 134. ‘‘Schopenhauer.’’ A celebrated German 
philosopher, the chief expounder of pessimism. 

P. 136. ‘‘ Pindar.’’ The greatest of the Greek lyric 
poets. 

** Divina Commedia.’’ 
Dante. 


German 


A celebrated epic poem by 


life is not so intense as elsewhere there is 
opportunity for that quiet reflection which 
most of us covet and so few secure! 

The 'Veenonah Circle, of Winona, Minne- 
sota, has a large membership, thirty-four, 
which is divided into two sections to facili- 
tate methods of study. Discussions have 
borne a large part in the programs of this 
club, especially in the study of socialism. 
A club that can make all-around discussions a 
success has accomplished something worth 
achieving. To stimulate people to think and 
to express their thoughts is the genuine prov- 
ince of a Chautauqua circle, and a tactful 
leader can hold in check those who uncon- 
sciously monopolize the time, and encourage 
those who are hesitating to put forth their 
best efforts. As a writer happily puts it, 
**Do not step upon a little plant that your 
neighbor is trying to bring to perfection.”’ 
From Windom comes a very welcome report 
of the circle, which has kept a continuous or- 
ganization since 1886. They express great 
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interest in the study of search questions, 
though some unavoidable delays have re- 
tarded their work. The small town of 2,500 
inhabitants where the circle is situated has 
permitted no saloons within its borders for 
the past thirteen years, yet curiously enough 
there is no public library. Perhaps the very 
energy necessary for the founding of a 
library has been put into guarding the citadel 
from the possibilities of the saloon. Why is 
not this a good opportunity for the circle to 
take steps toward founding a library? Can- 
not other circles which are wrestling with 
similar difficulties offer their experiences? If 
the state has not yet introduced the traveling 
library system, is not there some way in which 
this indefatigable community can possess it- 
self of some good reference books? We 
know of ‘‘ pound’’ sociables which have 
reaped a rich harvest on a small income. 
Why not a ‘‘ book”’ social? Let us have 
suggestions for the help of the many circles 
who are doing brave work with little outside 
to help and stimulate. 

The Wesley C. L. S. C., of Minneapolis, is 
one of the most vigorous of new circles. 
Organized with twenty-six members, it has 
enrolled every one of the twenty-six at the 
Cleveland office, and if we mistake not, 
twenty-six annual certificates will be awarded 
to that circle at the close of the year. A 
variety in methods and full discussions are 
characteristic features of the programs. 
Another wideawake Chautauqua center in 
Minnesota is that of Buffalo, where for four 
years a circle carried on the course with 
great enthusiasm, although at the last their 
ranks were much reduced by illness and re- 
moval. Now the little band of graduates 
have devoted themselves for the current year 
to a study of current questions and literature 
exclusively, calling themselves ‘‘ The Chau- 
tauqua Club of Modern Literature.’’ The 
secretary is taking up the Reading Journey 
course for graduate seal work, and the influ- 
ence of this little Chautauqua coterie con- 
tinues to be felt as it has in the past in the 
meetings of the State Club Federations and 
elsewhere. 

It is in the state of Minnesota also that a 
successful Chautauqua circle has been main- 
tained in the state prison at Stillwater for 
nearly ten years. ‘‘ The Pierian’’ Circle re- 
ceived its name from the C. L. S. C. Class of 
’90, one of the members of which was in- 
strumental in forming the circle. The two 
wardens who have successively been in 
charge of the prison during these years have 
given the circle cordial support, providing 
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for the necessary literature and arranging @ 
stated time for the meetings on alternate 
Sundays. At these meetings the circle has 
been entirely self-governing, and the high 
average of more than thirty members for 
these ten years speaks well for the character 
of the work accomplished. The chaplain at. 
Stillwater, Reverend J. H. Albert, has been 
the critic and valued friend of the circle from 
the outset. His criticisms have been given 
in a discriminating as well as kindly manner, 
which has been appreciated by all and has 
encouraged honest work. Chancellor Vin- 
cent visited the circle some years ago and 
the circle presented him with a beautiful pil- 
low with a hand-worked inscription commem- 
orating the event. The pillow is kept in 
the C. L. 8. C. archives at Chautauqua and 
is viewed with great interest every summer 
by a large number of Chautauquans. The 
Pierian Circle will celebrate its decennial next 
spring and Chautauqua readers the wide 
world over will be interested in this event. 
It is pleasant to know that the circle reports 
the present year’s interest as fully equal to 
any in its history. The following program 
was rendered at the meeting held on Decem- 
ber 31, 1899. The item is quoted from The 
Mirror: 
CHAUTAUQUA. 


The regular fortnightly meeting of Pierian Circle was 
held in chapel hall on Sunday afternoon, December 31, 
1899. Roll-call showed one member absent. Follow- 
ing is the program: 

Chorus, 
Paper — Anti-Socialism, 
Special Paper — Contemporary Fic- 


Pierian Glee Club. 
Member of Class B. 


tion, Member of Class D. 
Violin Solo, Member of Class A. 
Paper — Socialism, Member of Class A. 


Paper — Questions of the Hour, Member of Class C. 
Mock Congress. 


Vocai Solo, Member of Class E. 

Several minutes were then occupied by miscellaneous’ 
speaking. 

KENNEDY, Secretary. 

A strong new circle at Lebanon has been 
added to the Iowa contingent. The Oaklawn 
Circle in Des Moines numbers twenty mem- 
bers, and at least sixteen of them will gradu- 
ate in the Class of 1900. The leader, who 
has evidently found her mission, writes: 
‘* This is the second class I have led through 
this work, so you see I am in sympathy with 
each progressive step you may take in Cleve- 
land.”? Very much of the success of many a. 
circle is due to constant and wise leadership. 
Circles which can train up such leaders are 
rendering a real service to the community; 
for there are many possible circles which. 
might exist could leaders be found for them.. 

















At Valley Junction and Traer the circles re- 
port progress. Gilman, a little town of four 
hundred inhabitants, has ten C. L. S. C. 
graduates, members of the Class of ’99. 
Their circle, ‘‘ The Rustics,’’? are devoting 
themselves this year to American topics and 
the new features of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
At Greene, the graduates are a year older 
than those at Gilman, having graduated in 
798. After a year of browsing in the pas- 
tures of miscellaneous literature, they have 
reorganized under the name of Chautauqua 
Club and are studying France in the nine- 
teenth century, following also the Required 
Readings in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. From 
Knoxville comes the report that ‘‘ the Chau- 
tauqua clubs of this city have in view the 
founding of a public library.’’ They expect 
to begin at once to gather books and money. 
This is welcome news, and occasional reports 
of the enterprise will be awaited by the many 
circles interested. A new circle is reported 
from Ness City, Kansas; Junction City has 
added several new members to its circle; and 
at Winfield, where there seemed some delay 
in starting, the interest in Expansion or some 
other adequate cause has resulted in a grow- 
ing membership which promises to reach at 
least twenty-five. As Winfield is the home 
of a summer assembly, this keen local inter- 
est means added strength to the assembly. 
The Wichita Chautauquans, who are quite 
indefatigable, now report a fourth circle un- 
der the direction of the pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church, himself a graduate of 
the C. L. 8. C. Class of ’84,— another good 
illustration of the value of leaders trained in 
Chautauqua methods. The Chautauqua So- 
cial Union of Wichita recently published the 
following announcement in one of the local 
papers. A report of the meeting will be 
given later. Chancellor Vincent is expected 
to meet with them at the February reunion. 


The movement recently instituted for the organization 
of a Chautauqua Social Union in Wichita has met 
with popular favor among the Chautauquans.. The 
officers of the four circles and the Alumni Association 
have issued the following call for a meeting, which will 
doubtless be enthusiastic in the work of perfecting the 
organization of the Social Union: 

** All readers of the Chautauqua Course of Study and 
all Chautauqua alumni are requested to meet at the 
First M. E. Church, Monday, Dec. 18, at 7:30 P. M., 
for the purpose of perfecting the organization of the 
Wichita Chautauqua Social Union. An _ interesting 
program has been arranged for the evening, and every 
member is invited to bring one guest. 

‘* Helen B. Robertson, President Sunflower Circle; 
Sara E. Ross, Secretary Sunflower Circle; Mrs. G. C. 
Purdue, President Alumni Association; Mrs. E. E. 
Hamilton, Secretary Alumni Association; Mrs. Lulu G. 
Noble, President Assembly Circle; Bernice Evans, 
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Secretary Assembly Circle; Mrs. R. M. Piatt, President 
Alma Circle; Sallie Saxe, Secretary Alma Circle; 
James A. Lawrence, President East Side Circle; Mildred 
Faries, Secretary East Side Circle.’’ 

Following is the program: 
Chautauqua Greetings, 
Responsive service, 
Prayer, 


Mrs. R. M. Piatt. 
led by Rev. James A. Lawrence. 
‘Dr. W. B. Slutz. 
Roll-Call, Quotations from American Authors. 
Piano Duet, Misses Decatur and Kirkwood. 
A Reading Journey Through France, Mrs. W. B. Slutz. 
The Expansion of the American People (Map Review), 
Mrs. C. W. Bitting. 
Mrs. Finlay Ross. 
Dr. 8. 8. Noble. 
Its Weakness, Dr. J. G. Dorsey. 
Reading from Whittier, Mrs. Chas. Cohn. 
Review of ‘‘ Miles Standish’s Courtship,’’ 
Miss Jean Hamilton. 
Miss Evans, Miss Vincent, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Vincent. 
American Art, Mrs. R.’ P. Murdock. 
The Value of a Chautauqua Diploma, 
Mrs. G. C. Purdue. 
Miss Kendrick. 
Mrs. H. Imboden. 
Prof. H. B. Scott. 


Vocal Solo, 
Socialism : Its Strength, 


Quartet, 


Piano Solo, 
Vocal Solo, 
Benediction, 


The circle at Newkirk, Oklahoma, are most 
enthusiastic in this their first year of work. 
One does not think of that territory as a 
stronghold of educational facilities, but a 
dozen bright people can be depended upon to 
utilize such opportunities as are at hand and 
to create new ones on occasion. 


THE CENTRAL STATES. 


A new circle comes from Weyanwega, 
Wisconsin; another from Adrian, Michigan, 
recalls the name of a Chautauqua town where 
the C. L. S. C. was active for many years in 
the earliest days of the movement. The 
present circle report deep interest in their 
studies and plans for enlarging their borders 
another year. The graduation of members 
at Benton Harbor has brought about the or- 
ganization of an association of alumni who 
are making special study of the Reading Jour- 
ney Through France. Such a change as this 
sometimes makes it a little hard at first for 
the undergraduates who are left behind, but 
the Benton Harbor Chautauquans are a cour- 
ageous set and promise in due tiie to add 
strength to the alumni; though devoting 
themselves now to putting the other circle on 
a sound footing. The president of the circle 
at Barrington, Illinois, sums up the salient 
points in their career as follows: 


‘*The Alpha Circle, a prosperous one of nineteen 
members, has jogged pleasantly along for ten consecu- 
tive years without friction of any sort. . . . We have 
been much interested in the work on socialism, though 
we are not exactly ‘nineteen hearts that beat as 
one,’ for not all are convinced of the practicability of 
socialism, but nearly all are impressed with the beauty 
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and justice of the theory. We have had valuable aid 
from outside the circle from those who are interested 
in the subject and who have taken a very instructive 
part in our informal discussions. The utmost freedom 
of thought and speech has always prevailed and a feel- 
ing of fraternity has been engendered that is not 
bounded by the limits of our circle.’’ 


The Genoa Circle, incorrectly reported 
last month as Geneva, now numbers twenty 
members. The secretary writes: ‘‘ We 
have become much interested in socialism, 
and on Christmas evening had present at the 
meeting a German socialist who explained 
some of his ideas and answered questions 
given by the class. We are enjoying all the 
work.”? At Ridgefarm, the circle of twelve, 
organized in ’97, are carrying on their 
studies with their usual activity. A fuller 
report of the duings of this circle would be 
appreciated. Glimpses of their methods sug- 
gest that a closer acquaintance with them 
would be pleasant. The secretary of the 
circle at Griggsville writes: ‘‘ Our circle is 
prospering finely. We are much interested 
in the Reading Journey Through France.”’ 
The C. L. S. C. at Shelbyville, largely com- 
posed of 1902’s, has reorganized with bright 


prospects. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


A large new circle is reported from Valley 
Falls, New York. This is composed entirely 
of members of the Class of 1908, and they 
are very heartily welcomed to their place at 
the Round Table, which has always room for 
‘* one more.’’ Thenewcircle from Sea Cliff, 
Long Island, is also a welcome addition, and 
we shall expect some breezy programs from 
it. Northport, New York, has not as yet 
become a thorough Chautauqua town, but the 
Epworth League of St. Paul’s M. E. Church 
have introduced an entering wedge by invit- 
ing Miss Teal, of Brooklyn, to give them the 
illustrated Chautauqua story, ‘‘The Town 
Behind the Fence.’’ The Pioneer Circle, of 
Westfield, ten miles distant from Chautau- 
qua, has had a continuous existence since 
1878 and has a present membership of twenty- 
two. Guilderland has sustained a circle for 
five years past and its helpful influence in the 
community has been strongly felt. At Bing- 
hamton, plans are being perfected for the 
third Winter Chautauqua, which will open on 
the 12th of February. Those held in this 
city the two previous winters were a marked 
success, and the committee propose an ex- 
ceptionally strong program for 1900. The 
Metropolitan Temple, of New York, which is 
the headquarters of the ‘‘ Forward Move- 
ment’’ in that city, is the home also of a 
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The pastor of 
the church, Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, an Eng- 


vigorous Chautauqua circle. 


lishman, contributed several interesting 
articles to the Required Reading in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN last year, and. he regards the 
C. L. §. C. as one of the important éduca- 
tional and social forces in the great church 
of thirteen hundred members of which he is 
pastor. The Brooklyn Chaufauqua Ajumni 
held their January meeting‘almost on the 
threshold of the new year. Each ¢f the 
various sections contributed its quota fyr the 
program of the evening and thus marked the 
milestone of a new year in a manner to be 
remembered. We quote the program in full: 


PROGRAM. 
Part First. 
Opening exercises. 
Reading of Minutes. 
Business. 
Outline of Work for Bible Section, Miss Foote. 
Piano Solo, Miss M. Simmons. 


Roll-Call,— Quotation suitable for the season. 
Tenor Solo, Mr. C. H. Thomas, of the Apollo Club. 
Intarmission. 
Part Second. 
The Monroe Doctrine, Mr. J. A. Straley, 
Current History Section. 


Piano Solo, Miss M. Simmons. 
Founding of the Christian Church, 

Members of Bible Section. 
Tenor Solo, Mr. C. H. Thomas. 


Recitation, ‘‘ Penelope’s Christmas Dance,’’ Mrs. Case. 
Song, Circle. 
Social and Refreshments. 


An interesting case of C. L. S. C. heredity 
is reported by Miss Bunce, of the DeKalb 
Circle, of Brooklyn. She writes: ‘‘ In 1883, 
our pastor, Dr. Burt, organized a circle 
known as the DeKalb. We had forty mem- 
bers. In the families of a few of our mem- 
bers were several small children. Weclaimed 
them as circle nroperty, called them our 
‘ Pansy Blossoms, the pansy being the class 
flower. At the close of our third year Dr. 
Burt was sent to Italy to take charge of 
church interests. Last September he re- 
turned to his old home, having completed 
thirteen years of work abroad. When the 
doctor left us the ages of the Pansy Blossoms 
ranged from two to six years. I have been 
closely associated with them during the thir- 
teen years and have now formed them into a 
circle, taking the regular course. In Octo- 
ber the DeKalb had a very delightful reunion, 
Dr. Burt being present. I asked him to 
give the new circle an Italian name, meaning 
the daughters of the King. -‘ Le figlie del 
Re’ is the name.”’ 

‘*The Pathfinder’’ Circle, of Brooklyn, 
organized in 1891 for graduation in 1895, 
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has had a continuous existence ever since, 
presumably finding its mission, as suggested 
by its nayne, an absorbing one. Five of the 


: original circle of eight years ago are still 
‘ members and the present enrolment is twen- 


wee 


** 


Reading, Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address, 


Reading, Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, 


ty-five. The following »rogram was given 
on December 26, the circle having antici- 
pated the study of Lincoln by a few months: 


PATHFINDERS C. L. 8S. C. 


December 26, 1899. 

Residexce of Mr. J. A. Straley, 282 Halsey st. 
Song, America. 
Roll-Call, Quotations from ‘‘ Longfellow.”’ 
Miss C. Wells. 
Mrs. L. Boright. 


Essay, ‘‘ Home Life as drawn from six months at 





White House,’’ Miss Simonson. 
Round Table, Remaining Chapters on Lincoln, by 
Mr. J. A. Straley. 
Song, No. 9. 
Finish Ahraham Lincoln and regular reading CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. 


In New Jersey, the historic town of Vine- 
land has for many years enjoyed the presence 
of a very influential circle, from which, as 
might have been expected, a Society of the 
Hall in the Grove was in due time established, 
and the S. H. G. this year is holding month- 
ly meetings, supplemented by hard study 
between whiles. New circles have recently 
been formed both at Metuchen and at Boon- 
ton, with prospect of successful careers. The 
Ivy Circle, of Ariington, reports reorganiza- 
tion, and in connection with the M. E. 
Church at Bergen Point seven members have 
started a circle, with prospect of additions 
at the close of revival meetings-now in prog- 
ress. The following C. L. S. C. report is 
clipped from ‘‘ Literary Notes,’’ published 
by Mr. Geo. H. Lincks, of Jersey City, Secre- 
tary for Hudson county (November) : 


The regular fortnightly meeting of the Whittier Cir- 
cle was held on November 20th, at the First M. E. 
Church, Bayonne. Members responded to the roll-call 
with brief accounts of the original thirteen colonies. 
Papers were read as follows: ‘‘ The True Story of 
Pocahontas,’’ from John Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors,’’ by Miss Nettie McFarlan; “‘ Review of 
Phillip of Pokanoket,’’ Irving, by Miss Elsie Gould; 
‘The Good Old Times,’’ by Alva Du Bois; ‘‘ Shakers 
on Brook Farm,’’ by Mrs. J. A. McFarlan; ‘‘ Some 
of Bronson Alcott’s Beliefs,’’? by Mrs. T. J. Kennedy; 
selection from and about ‘‘ The Newness,’’ which ap- 
peared in the Century, November, 1889, by John Hold- 
ing; short selections about Paris, by Mrs. Lina T. 
Gould. At the next meeting there will be a quiz on the 
leading articles in THE CHAUTAUQUAN now being studied. 


The Beach Circle, organized in 1890, has 
this year a membership of sixty. The meet- 
ings are always well attended and the ready 
wits of the members grapple successfully 
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with the program in whatever form it may 
be presented. Book reviews, quizzes, pa- 
pers, etc., make these evening gatherings 
very entertaining, and spirited discussions 
are often held upon current events or upon 
questions related to the required work. The 
Hudson County Chautauquans are now dis- 
cussing the organization of an alumni associ- 
ation. 

A new circle in Philadelphia is reported as 
doing its work under very able leadership. 
The Canton Chautauquans have strengthened 
their forces by the addition of new members, 
a fine circle has been formed at Sheffield, and 
at Steelton a large number of 1903’s have 
been enrolled. The presence of two mem- 
bers of 1900 in this circle gives it a special 
interest in plans for Recognition Day next 
summer, and so the new Chautauquans will 
gain some idea at the outset of what it 
means to reach the goal. The Merion Square 
Circle of Gladwyne is a public-spirited body 
and makes its influence felt in the little com- 
munity of five hundred where it is situated. 
Plans for special work in local history are 
being matured. This circle has adopted the 
custom of an annual lecture. Last year it 
was given by Dr. Chas. Wood, of Philadel- 
phia, on ‘‘Some Famous Moderns.’’ The 
social element is fostered in the circle by an 
annual picnic which contrasts with the more 
serious work of the year. 

OHIO. 

The Birchard Circle, of Fremont, is enjoy- 
ing a year of exceptional interest. The mem- 
bers are devoting themselves assiduously to 
their studies and some of them are reported 
as saying ‘‘ the Socialism is so hard, but we 
wouldn’t miss it for anything!’’ The Cro- 
ghan Circle is devoting itself largely to sup* 
plementary work on the seal courses, keep- 
ing on with THE CHAUTAUQUAN, however, 
and making much of this feature in its pro- 
grams. A notable occasion in Fremont Chau- 
tauqua history was the recent reception given 
by the Croghan, McPherson and Birchard 
circles, of Fremont, to Professor Edwin Erle 
Sparks, the author of the articles on the Ex- 
pansion of the American People. The circles 
with their guests, forming a company of 
about eighty people, gathered in a spacious 
dining room decorated with carnations, smilax 
and ferns. After a social hour and the serv- 
ing of refreshments, Rev. A. G. Lane, of the 
McPherson Circle, expressed the thanks of 
the circles to Professor Sparks for his two 
series of lectures on American History given 
in Fremont and for his articles in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. The ‘‘ Chautauqua salute’’ was 
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then given Professor Sparks with much en- 
thusiasm. He responded very happily, claim- 
ing the honor of being an ‘‘ Ohio’’ man, and 
explaining some of the problems with which 
he had to deal in arranging his studies in Ex- 
pansion for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Such occa- 
sional union meetings give an agreeable va- 
riety to the study hours of Chautauquans and 
enable them to contribute effectively to the 
social and intellectual life of the community. 

Important new circles have been formed at 
Groveport, where the enrolment is between 
fifteen and twenty, and at Columbus, Ohio, 
where in the Broad St. M. E. Church a large 
circle of thirty-five members is reported. 
The pastor of the church, Dr. W. F. Oldham, 
has been identified with Chautauqua work for 
many years and at one time conducted a most 
progressive circle in Pittsburg. We are 
therefore not surprised. to learn of these 
thirty-five new Chautauquans in Columbus, 
and hope the entire class will be ready for 
the ‘‘ Golden Gate’’ in 1903. The First M. 
E. Church of Akron has also organized a 
circle in connection with the literary work of 
its Epworth League. The Fostoria Circle 
has a representative membership, including 
all of the undergraduate classes. The Car- 
roll County C. L. S. C. Alumni, whose head- 
quarters are at Carrollton, Ohio, have em- 
bodied their programs for the year in a 
tasteful little pamphlet, bound in light blue 
and containing topics for their weekly meet- 
ings which extend from October to May. 
Literature is made the basis of the year’s 
study, with a proper amount of attention 
devoted to current events. The alumni is 
composed chiefly of the Class of ’95, with 
an open door for later graduates. 





THE SOUTH. 


The Ashland, Kentucky, Circle, organized 
in August, 1899, has taken hold of the Chau- 
tauqua plan in a thorough-going manner, for 
its nine members are all enrolled at the 
Cleveland office. As the general character 
of the community is laconically stated by 
the secretary as “‘ hills,’’ we may presume 
that the hill of knowledge is being scaled by 
these Chautauquans with all the ease of well 
trained pedestrians. Full reports of their 
success are awaited for the encouragement 
of those who have grown up on the prairie 
or in the monotonous levels of city streets. 
The Altrurian Circle, of Dallas, Texas, has 
lived up to the dignity of its name by help- 
ing to establish a new circle in a suburb of 
that city, known as the Oak Cliff C. L. S. C. 
An interesting feature of the circle’s work is 
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the special study of American cities under 
the following plan: (1) Location and climatic 
conditions. (2) History. (8) Special advan- 
tages. (4) Local points of interest. (5) 
Institutions, educational, etc. (6) Promi- 
nent men. The Altrurians are to be con- 
gratulated upon this excellent plan, which we 
doubt not will commend itself to other circles. 
The Altrurian Circle at Ladonia also sends 
a well written report. The secretary says: 
‘* We have indeed made a special study of the his- 
tory of ‘ Our Country,’ using the little text-book bear- 
ing that name, as the authors, Estill and Cooper are 
our state teachers and personal friends of some of our 
members. We follow the outline given in our member- 
ship book, which is one of the finest things I have 
ever seen. We read and discuss colonial novels. Have 
read and discussed socialism to the fullest extent and 
have had most interesting lectures on the subject.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The circle at Malden, Mass., has increased 
its membership by seven new members of the 
Class of 1903. The Gloucester Chautau- 
quans have a membership of seventeen, of 
which we regret to learn only a small propor- 
tion are enrolled members. Possibly others 
are planning to enter into class membership 
later. The circle recently formed at the 
Davenport Church in New Haven is gaining 
ground steadily. 

In Lamoine, in the state of Maine, is a circle 
of seven — all members of the Class of 1903. 
The name of the town suggests a French 
origin. Will not the circle tell us a little of 
its local history? The North Star Circle of 
Greenville, on Moosehead Lake (not the Lone 
Star, as stated in the January CHAUTAUQUAN), 
sends so complete and interesting a report 
that we give it in full for the benefit of 
others : 


**In looking through my newly received CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, I found quite a broad hint that an account of 
our methods would be acceptable. Ido not know how 
helpful they may be to others, but am glad to give 
them. We confine ourselves entirely to the regular 
C. L. 8. C. work and find every moment of our weekly 
meetings well filled. In arranging programs, we try 
to have one dominant topic for the evening, with as 
many side lights thrown upon it as possible. For in- 
stance, one of our latest meetings was an evening in 
Paris, when we had three papers—an unusual number 
for us — one was a history of the city, the second on 
French artists and their work, fully illustrated by 
Perry pictures, while the third was a letter, describing 
an imaginary trip to Paris, illustrated by pictures of 
all the famous buildings, monuments and paintings re- 
ferred to. It was surprising to see what valuable help 
we were able to find of that kind. Our roll-call was 
answered by naming some noted building or monument, 
telling why it was famous, and in a Round Table each 
gave the name of some noted French author and his 
principal works. You see, we covered all the ground 
that we could in the time, and we certainly gained con- 
























































siderable knowledge of both ancient and modern Paris. 

Our roll-call we vary as much as possible, taking 
sometimes quotations from a certain author, sometimes 
certain historical or geographical facts, previously 
assigned from THE CHAUTAUQUAN programs. All mem- 
bers, whether regular or local, prepare the questions in 
the magazine, and the leader tries in every way to 
bring out all of the important points. One exceed- 
ingly helpful thing is the very fine discussions which 
we have over any mooted point. We are all very 
busy people, but nothing is allowed to interfere with 
our regular meetings, and though we may be obliged 
occasionally to omit the meeting for a week, we never 


C. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE. 
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change it from the regular night. We have found 
that a rule that pays. We usually have one paper, 
sometimes two short ones, with perhaps a i 
relating to the subject. The rest of the evening is 
entirely given up to quizzes on the week’s lessons. Our 
methods seem very commonplace, but keep us thor- 
oughly interested and have helped some of us over trying 
obstacles. If there is any help for other circles in 
them, we shall be glad. Chautauqua has been a great 
help to us all, as there is so little chance in a small com- 
munity like ours for individual self-directed study. 
Our C. L. S. C. work is a constant uplift and encour- 
agement.’’ 


= 


ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS ON ‘‘A READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE.” 


So many requests have been received for answers to 
the search questions, that we begin the publication of 
answers with this instalment. The December questions 
are numbered arbitrarily, and those which can be an- 
swered from the text of the articles are omitted. 


JANUARY. 


1. In what famous building does the French senate 
hold its sessions? In the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
2. Who was Madame Le Brun? A French portrait, 
historical and landscape painter (1755 1842). 3. 
What great French painters of animals have lived in 
this century? Troyon, Van Marcke, Jacques, and Rosa 
Bonheur. 4. Who are the chief landscape artists of 
the Fontainebleau-Barbizon group? Millet, Corot, Diaz, 
Rousseau, Dupré, and D’Aubigny. 5. Name two great 
modern painters of French peasant life. Millet and Jules 
Breton. 6. What modern work by a French artist is 
probably the best known picture in this country? The 
Angelus by Millet. 7. What French artist said: 
‘** Truth is the first thing in art, and the second and the 
third’? ? Corot. 8. What important work in Paris 
was entrusted to Palissy, the potter? The grottoes 
and other decorations of the Garden of the Tuileries. 
9. In what tragic way did he end his career? He died 
while a prisoner in the Bastille. 10. Who was Madame 
Récamier? A celebrated French leader of society. 
(1777-1849). 11. What is ‘‘ varnishing day ’’ at the 
Salon? The day previous to the public opening. 


DECEMBER. 


1. What three kings have reigned in Paris during 
this century? Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis 
Philippe. 2. How were the first and second republics 
overthrown? The first republic ceased upon the estab- 
lishment of the empire by Napoleon. The second repub- 
lic ceased upon the establishment of the second empire 
by Louis Napoleon, president of the republic. 3. Who 
was the first Bishop of Paris? St. Denis. 4. Why is 
Montmartre so called? The name of Montmartre is de- 
rived from Mons Martyrum, so called because St. 
Denis, Bishop of Paris, in the third century, and two 
of his — were beheaded at the foot of the 
hill. 5. 0 was Suger and what did he do for Notre 
Dame? Abbot of St. Denis in the twelfth century ; ‘‘He 
began the erection of the present church, including the 
tower, portals, nave and choir, and subsequently the 
chapels. He filled the windows with most exquisite 
jewel-like stained glass, and loaded the shrines and 
altars with precious stones. Some of the sacred vessels 
are now in the Salle d’ Apollon of the Louvre and testify 
to the artistic taste of the famous abbot. 6. What 
was the first name given to the great bell of Notre 
Dame? ‘‘In the south tower is the great bell 


which has announced all the great French victories. It 
is the famous ‘‘ Jacqueline’’ given in 1400, and named 
after Jacqueline de la Grange, wife of its donor, Jean 
de Montaigu (brother of Bishop Girard), beheaded at 
the Halles in 1409.’ 7. When was it refounded and 
what name did it then receive? When recast in 1686, 
the bell was called ‘‘Emmanuel Louise Therese ’’, in 
honor of Louis XIV. and his queen. 8. For whom was the 
Church of St. Germain |’Auxerrois named? It was 
founded in 560 by St. Germain, Bishop of Paris, in 
memory of his great namesake of Auxerre. 9. What 
special interest is attached to it? The signal for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew (1572) was given from 
the bell tower of this church. The bell was the signal 
agreed upon for the massacre to begin in the quarter 
of the Louvre; a little later the bell of the Tour de 
l’Horloge, on the island, announced the massacre on 
the left bank of the Seine. 10. What king erected a 
tomb for his jester in this church? Charles V. 11. 
What was the legend of St. Eustache? He was a Ro- 
man soldier and captain of the guards of the Em- 
peror Trojan. His early name was Placidus. A vision 
which appeared to him while hunting, led to his conver- 
sion, when he adopted the name of Eustatius. His 
wife and children were torn from him by wild beasts 
and robbers, but. were restored after many years. 
Meanwhile he served under the Emperor Hadrian and 
led the Roman troops to victory. Eustache and his 
family on refusing to take part in a heathen festival 
were burned to death by the emperor’s order. 12. 
How does the church of this name compare in size with 
the other churches of Paris? It is larger than any of 
the other churches of Paris except the cathedral. 13. 
What other saint is also a patron of this church? St. 
Agnes. 14. Give the legend relating toher? St. Agnes 
was a Roman maiden of thirteen, a Christian from her 
childhood. Upon declining to marry the son of the 
pagan prefect, she was told she must become a Vestal 
Virgin. On her refusal to serve the false gods, she 
was thrown into prison unclothed, when her hair grew 
long and served asa mantle. St. Agnes’s prayers re- 
stored the sight of her lover, which he had lost miracu- 
lously in attempting to visit her in prison. She was 
then condemned to be burned as a sorceress, but the 
flames had no effect upon her and she was finally slain 
by the sword. 15. Who were the Dames de la Halles? 
They were the market women. They took a prominent 
part in the Revolution, and were accustomed to sit 
about the foot of the guillotine with their knitting and 
count the victims as they yielded up their lives. 

16. What was the character of St. Louis? He is the 
only king whose title of ‘‘ Saint’’ has become as firmly 
fixed in history as that of ‘‘Great’’ for other kings, 
and to his canonization modern criticism has no objection 
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to make. He was no tool of the church, and he resisted 
bishops and popes with determined energy when he 
thought they were in the wrong. But he did believe 
that what was right should always be done no matter 
what the cost, and he held himself and all under him to 
this principle uncompromisingly. The two great ambi- 
tions of his life were to make peace and justice prevail 
everywhere and to recover the Holy Land for the 
Christians by another great crusade. 17. How did he 
secure the relics attributed to him? St. Louis obtained 
the crown of thorns and some portion of the true cross 
by purchase from Emperor Baldwin II. The emperor 
was in financial difficulties, and it is said that several 
times previously these sacred relics had been given into 
St. Louis’s keeping as security for various loans. St. 
Louis, however, secured them finally by a direct sale. 
18. What church was erected to preserve them? La 
Sainte Chapelle. 19. How has it suffered? The state 
of dilapidation into which the chapel had fallen when 
the restoration was commenced was terrible. The 
tracery of the windows was destroyed, the glass broken 
and filled up with plaster, the gargoyles had disap- 
peared, and the interior was filled with shelves and 
woodwork for the storage of the archives. The beau- 
tiful Renaissance staircase of forty-four steps (the 
scene of Boileau’s poem, the Lutrin) had disappeared 
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long before. 20. What is its present condition? It is 
now almost completely restored. 

21. What distinction is enjoyed by the clock in the 
Tour de l’Horloge? It is the oldest clock in Paris, con- 
structed by the Germam Henri Vic, and erected by 
Charles V. 22. Who were the Girondists? The Giron- 
dists were the moderate Republicans, the supporters: 
of the constitution; named from their department, the 
Gironde. 23. Who were the Jacobins? They were the 
extreme Radicals. 24. What modern French painter 
has decorated the walls of the Panthéon as well as 
those of a well-known American building? Puvis de 
Chavannes. 25. Describe the Cemetery of Pére La- 
chaise. Pére Lachaise, the largest and most interest- 
ing of Parisian burying grounds, lies on a hill at the 
northeast end of the town, and is named after Lachaise, 
the Jesuit confessor of Louis XIV., whose country seat. 
occupied the present site of the chapel. In 1804 the 
ground was laid out as a cemetery, the precincts of 
which have since been greatly extended, and it now 
covers an area of about 110 acres. 26. Who was 
Baron Haussmann? Baron Georges Eugene Haussmann 
(1809-1891) was a French magistrate. He was edu- 
cated for the bar but entered the civil service, and 
from 1853 to 1870 he was Prefect of the Seine. He 
carried out vast works for the sanitation and embel- 
lishment of Paris, 


‘e 
PRIZE PROGRAMS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S Prize Competition 
No. 2 closed on December 15. Fifteen states 
were represented in the competition, includ- 
ing Alabama, California, Illinois, Indiana, 


Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Texas and Washington. Two prizes 
were offered ‘‘ for the best outline of an 
evening’s program of local entertainment in 
a year of the study of American history and 
institutions. ”’ 

The first prize of $25 is awarded to Mrs. 
J. B. Anthony, 198 Green avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, for the following: 

PROGRAM. 


Ef you read, history all runs smooth ez grease, 

Coz the men ain’t nothin’ more’n idees; 

But come to make it, ez we must today, 

The idees hev arms an’ legs an’ stop the way. 
—Lowell’s ‘‘ Biglow Papers.’ 

I. Song, ‘‘ The Viking.’’ Music by Geo. E. Whiting. 
Words from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Skeleton in Armor.’’ 

A. The Indians. 

II. Tableaux with readings from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Hia- 
watha.”’ 

(a) Hiawatha’s Wooing. Section x. 

(b) Picture-writing. Section xiv. 

(Tableaux may be accompanied by aetion, or shadow- 
pictures may be thrown on a screen. ) 

B. Colonial Period. 

Ill. Original Essay, ‘‘ The New England Town-meet- 
ing’’; or, ‘‘ The Map as a Record of History ’’ 
(suggestion from Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia and Her 
Neighbors.’’ II.,89); or, ‘‘The True John 
Smith’’ (data from Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia,’’ 
etc. I., 80 seq.) 


IV. Tableaux with readings from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Miles 
Standish.”’ 
(a) Pilgrims going to church. Section i. 
(b) Priscilla and John Alden. Section iv. 
(c) Priscilla and John Alden Watching the Departing 
Mayflower. Section v. 
C. The Revolution. 


V. Reading from Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration (par- 
agraph beginning, ‘‘ The occasion does not re- 
quire,’’ through paragraph beginning ‘‘ To this 
able vindication of their cause’’). 

VI. Recital of short anecdotes. 

(a) An important scrap of paper. 
Revolution, I. 267. 

(b) Arnold at Ticonderoga. Jbid. I. 330, 331. 

(c) Jane McCrea. Ibid. I. 277-9. 

(d) The Philadelphia ball. bid. II. 56-57. 


VII. Reading from Lowell’s ‘‘ Under the Old Elm.’’— 
Washington. IIl., 1,2. V., 2, 3. 

D. The Western Immigration. 

VIII. Original Essay, ‘‘ Winning of the West’’. (Or 
short accounts of George Rogers Clark, Daniel 
Boone, Clark and Lewis’s explorations, Whitman, 
Fremont. ) 

E. War of 1812. 


IX. Story of ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner ’’ told briefly, 
and hymn sung. 

F. The Civil War. 

X. Tableaux. 
(a) ‘‘ Befo’ de Wah.” 

Music, ‘‘ Dixie.”’ 

(b) Topsy and Miss Ophelia. (This may take the 
form of a dialogue selected from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’) 

Reading, ‘‘ Lincoln,’’ from Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemo- 

ration Ode.’’ Section vi. 

XII. War Songs. 
(a) ‘‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp.”’ 


Fiske: American 


A southern house-party. 


XI. 





THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Literary Notes.—Some Interesting Booklets Free. 





Tissot’s Life of Christ. 


M. Tissot spent ten years painting the pictures for 
this work ; 500 pictures tell the entire story of Christ’s 
Life as it has never before been pictured. Hundreds 
of thousands of visitors to the galleries have seen these 
great paintings. An investment of over $400,000 was 
made before the work was ready for delivery. Upon 
request the publishers will forward full particulars of 
the work, and easy terms of payment (small monthly 
instalments), if you mention that you saw this an- 
nouncement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Address McClure 
Tissot Co., 141 East 25th street, New York City. 


Makers of History. 


Abbott’s Biographical Histories provide the way for 
all to become acquainted with the makers of the 
world’s history. The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
well printed upon extra quality of paper, illustrated, 
durably and artistically bound in buckram, with appro- 
priate design in two colors on cover, will be forwarded 
for inspection upon request of any person who will state 
he is a Chautauquan reader. If, upon examination, you 
decide to retain the work, you can remit one dollar a 
month for sixteen months. The books will be delivered 
free of charge, and if not satisfactory you return at 
the publishers’ expense. Address Harper’s History 
Club, 142 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Century Dictionary. 


The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia is the latest, 
greatest and most perfect library in existence. The 
publishers wish to interest Chautauquan readers in this 
magnificent reference library of the world’s knowledge. 
If you will be careful to state you saw this announce- 
ment in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine, you will receive, 
free of charge, a book of specimen pages, sample map 
in colors, etc. ; also instructions as to how to join the 
Club now forming, whose members will be able to ob- 
tain this great work at half prices, payment to be 
made in small monthly instalments—a remarkable 
opportunity to secure a great work. Address the 
Wanamaker Century Club, New York City, and be care- 
ful to state that you saw this announcement in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


Art Studies. 


For a short time we will send for only 25 cents, to 
any one mentioning THE CHAUTAUQUAN, a copy of the 
Art Interchange, containing two design supplements 
and two superb color plates, Dogwood and Violets and 
a Landscape. The two color pictures alone sell for 
$1.00, and to secure them in this special offer you must 
state you saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
See large, illustrated advertisement in the December 
issue, page Xx. Illustrated catalogue of over 200 
subjects free. Address the Art Interchange, 9 West 
18th Street, New York City. 


The Warner Library. 


An interesting booklet giving specimen pages and 
illustrations, including full-page portraits of many 
famous authors, will be sent, free of charge, to any 
CHAUTAUQUAN reader who is interested in the literature 
of the world and the order in which it should be read. 
To obtain this booklet you must be careful to state you 
saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
address The Magazine Association, 142 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Too much cannot be said in praise of the enterprise 
that enables the great public to possess so great a work 
as the Encyclopedia Britannica. A good encyclopedia 
is no longer considered a luxury but a necessity for 
every intelligent household. Among the published 
works of this kind the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
become the standard of all. English-speaking countries 
of the world. It is as good as a library of a thousand 
volumes. The many who have long wanted these 
magnificent books will now be able to secure them at half 
price with the easy payment plan of small monthly in- 
stalments. For one year, the entire set of 30 volumes 
to be delivered at once on receipt of the first $2 pay 
ment. See adv. on pages XxXxI. and xxxul. of the Decem- 
ber issue, or write for particulars to The American Office 
of The London Times, 290 Broadway, New York, and 
state you saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The Youth’s Companion. 


More than 200 distinguished men and women —€ol- 
diers, Sailors, Statesmen, Scholars, Travelers and Story- 
Writers, will help to enrich the Youth’s Companion for 
1900. Those who subscribe now sending this slip or 
the name of this magazine with $1.75, the price of a 
year’s subscription, will receive all the issues of The 
Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1899 
free from the time of subscription, and then all the issues 
for the 52 weeks of the new year, until January 1, 
1901. This offer includes the gift of the New Compan- 
ion calendar for 1900—the most beautiful one ever 
presented by The Companion. Address The Youth’s 
Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Home School and Church Entertainer. 


In the way of entertainment for the home, the school, 
or the church, the inventive genius of the nineteenth 
century has produced nothing so wonderful, so practical, 
and in all respects satisfactory as the Gramophone, the 
most wonderful, the most novel, delightful, and intel- 
lectual entertainer. A paper recently referred to it as 
the greatest contribution made by science to the world’s 
entertainment. 

Printed matter, etc., will be sent to any CHAUTAU- 
QUAN reader if care is taken to state in letter that this 
announcement was seen in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine. 
= National Gramophone Co., 874 Broadway, New 

ork. 
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(b) ‘‘ Tenting Tonight on the ~ _Camp-ground. ‘i 

(c) ‘* Marching through Georgi 
XIII. Recitation, Longfellow’s me “Building of the Ship ”’ 

(last stanza). 
XIV. Singing by audience, ‘‘ America’’. 

This program will take fully three hours to render. 
It may be materially shortened by omitting the tableaux, 
if these are not desired or no means are at hand for 
successful presentation, or some of the music. It is 
difficult to plan when one does not know one’s audience. 


The second prize of $10 is awarded to Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson, 350 Susquehanna ave- 
nue, Pittston, Pennsylvania, for the follow- 
ing: 

PROGRAM., 
I. Essay, ‘‘ Colonial Life as Seen in the Poetry of 
Longfellow,’’ illustrated by selections from differ- 
ent poems. 


II. Oration, ‘‘ Our Mother Country: what she has 
been, is, and will be, to us.’’ 


Ill. Singing by audience or chorus, ‘‘ God Save the 
Queen,’’ and ‘‘ My Country, ’Tis of Thee,’’ a 
verse of each sung alternately. 

IV. Five-minute Address, ‘‘ Some Errors i in the Popu- 


lar Ideas of American History.”’ 
V. Reading from ‘‘ The Biglow Papers.’’ 


VI. Army Songs of the Civil War, by a male chorus 
or glee club. 
VII. Symposium, A Backward and a Forward Look at 


Four Factors in American History: 
1. The American Indian. 
2. The Freedman. 
3. The Mormon. 
4. The Natives of Our New Possessions. 
(Each speaker not to occupy more than five minutes. ) 
VIII. Optical American History, a series of tableaux 
representing well-known historical incidents to be 
guessed by the audience: 
. Columbus Planting the Cross in the New World. 
. Rescue of Captain John Smith by Pocahontas. 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. 
. Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. 
. The Boston Tea Party. 
. Signing the Declaration of Independence. 
. Barbara Frietchie. 


Sousa’s ‘‘ Stars and Stripes,’’ by a mandolin and 
banjo club. 


Ao wWNe 


- 
ps 


Honorable mention is given to J. R. Green- 
field, Portland, Oregon, for the following 
program, admirably covering specific Ameri- 
can topics, though less comprehensive in 
character than the prize winners: 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


Outline of a Chautauqua entertainment in two parts. 
Arranged for American Year. 


PART I. 


Political Sentiment in England and America, 1775-76. 
Scene I. Virginia Colonial Convention, March, 1775. 
Supposed Speech of Patrick Henry, ‘‘ Liberty or 
Death,’’ ‘‘ It is natural for men to indulge in the 
illusions of hope,’’ etc., closing, ‘‘ Give me 
liberty or give me death.’’ (900 words.) 
Scene II. English Parliament, House of Lords, 1775. 
Speech of Lord Chatham, ‘‘ Reconciliation with 
America,’’ ‘‘ America, my lords, cannot be rec- 
onciled,’’ etc, closing, ‘‘ "Tis liberty to liberty 
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engaged that they will defend themselves and 
their country,’’ etc. (700 words.) 
Scene III. Massachusetts Colonial Assembly, 1775. 
Speech of James Otis, ‘‘ National Independence,’’ 
‘*England may as well attempt to dam up the 
waters of the Nile with bulrushes,”’ etc., closing, 
‘* The flame of liberty is extinguished in Greece 
and Rome, but the light of its glowing embers is 
still bright and strong on the shores of Ameri- 
ca.’’ (650 words.) 


PART Il. 
Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 


Scene I. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, July 4, 
1776 


Members Third Continental Congress arrive, and 
a page approaching announces, ‘‘ The Presi- 
dent,’’ all rise and bow recognition. 

President Hancock, Opening Congress. 

Recording Clerk, Roll-call. . Reading of previous 
day’s journal. (See ‘‘ Archives of Government.’’) 

Reading Clerk, Reading communications. Report of 
Board of War. (See ‘‘ Archives of Government.’’) 

Richard Stockton, of Virginia, asks that arguments 
for independence be recapitulated. 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, delivers an eloquent 
summary 

John Dickenson, of Pennsylvania, sums up negative 
arguments. 

William Whipple, 
speech. 

John Penn, of North Carolina, touching Quaker 
speech, affirmative. 

William Pace, of Maryland, reads an encouraging 
letter from Chase. 

Francis Lewis, of New York, five-minute negative 
address. 

Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, eloquent plea for 
independence. 

Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, negative plea for due 
deliberation. 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, ‘‘ Sink or swim, live 
or die,’’ etc. 

Unknown Speaker from Audience, eloquent plea to 
sign. 
Stockton, of New Jersey, announces that he is con- 
vinced. ; 

President Hancock, declares debate closed. 

Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘ We must all hang together,”’ 
etc. 

President calls for vote. Grand chorus, ‘‘ Aye! 
aye!’’ He declares the colonies forever free and in- 
dependent. Colored lights, flag transformation, liberty 
bell rings, three cheers by members of congress. Song, 
‘Three Cheers for Red, White and Blue’’ by chorus 
or orchestra, while members of congress attach their 
signatures to the document. 


SYNOPSIS OF PART II. 
Adoption of the Declaration of Independence. 


Scene I. Independence Hall, Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. 

(Members Third Continental Congress, dressed in co- 
lonial costumes, powdered wigs, knickerbockers and 
buckled slippers, assemble in Independence Hall; record- 
ing clerk and reading clerk arriving first with their 
documents and records, followed by other members who 
take their places informally i in small groups and engage 
in earnest but inaudible conversation. A page approach- 
ing announces ‘‘ The President,’’ whereupon President 
Hancock enters, accompanied by Thomas Jefferson and 
John Adams, who take seats, one on either side of the 
president, the other members rising in their places and 
bowing recognition. ) 


of New Hampshire, sea-captain 
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Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is the most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of bodily, 
mental and nervous exhaustion. 

Taken after exhaustive illness 
it acts as a wholesome tonic, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to. the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets 
the nerves and induces refreshing 
sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForpD’s on wrapper. 
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in a bicycle must not only be 
seen, in the style and modest 
rich finish, but should be felt, 
in the running, easy running. 


Radler: 


** see the extra reirforced frame,"’ 
have always had the reputation 
of being the easiest running, hill 
climbing and coasting wheels, be- 
cause of their accurate bearings 
and the careful attention given 
to designing and adjusting the 
important “little details.” 


Rambler Price $40 


Agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 
American Bicycle Company 


Gormully & Jeffery Sales Dept. 
CHICAGO 
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QUESTION BOX. 


Opening of Congress. 

President Hancock — Members of the Third Continen- 
tal Congress will now come to order. . We will hear 
the roll-call by the clerk. 

Recording Clerk — Roll-call — President Hancock, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, John Penn, Richard 
Henry Lee, Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin. Harrison, 
Samuel Adams, etc. 

Reading of Journal — Proceedings of previous day as 
recorded in ‘‘ The American Archives.”’ 

Reading Clerk — Reading of Communications — First, 
letter, from Dr. Churchley, London, to Dr. Franklin; 
second, letter, from Pierre DuBoise, Paris, to President 
of Congress; third, letter, from General Washington, 
New York, to President of Congress. ll above 
referred to Board of War. 

Reading of Reports—Report of Board of War by 
John Adams, chairman; report of committee of the 
whole on the draft of a ‘‘ Declaration of Independence ’’ 
submitted by Thomas Jefferson. Third reading of docu- 
ment is dispensed with by motion, interposed at end of 
first paragraph and congress is resolved into committee 
of the whole for final consideration of the document. 

Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, rises and is recog- 
nized by President and requests that the arguments pro 
and con be recapitulated, himself and colleagues having 
just been chosen to represent the state of New Jersey. 
(All eyes turn toward Thomas Jefferson, the champion 
of the document.) (100 words.) 

Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, delivers an eloquent 
summary of affirmative arguments. (Prepared espe- 
cially for this entertainment.) (800 words. ) 

John Dickenson, of Pennsylvania, then delivers an 
eaually brilliant summary of negative arguments, ‘‘ Such 
a resolution will not strengthen the colonies; such a 
resolution will arouse the bitterest passions of our ene- 
mies; Americans but a handful; we will have to submit 
to still greater cruelties and outrages,’’ etc. (350 
words. ) 

William Whipple, of New Hampshire, ‘‘ With a pilot 
like Cap’n Washington on the quarter-deck, I’m not 
afraid to man the vessel; I tell you we are a lot of land- 
lubbers if we cannot make a port,’’ etc. (100 words.) 

John Penn, of North Carolina, ‘‘ Thou knowest, Mr. 
President, that we are but a handful of men against 
the armies of the King, but with God and right on our 
side we are a host,’’ etc. (200 words.) 

William Pace, of Maryland, reads a cheering letter 
from his colleague Hon. Samuel Chase, of Annapolis, 


closing, ‘‘ If the great question comes to a vote before 
my arrival, as you value your soul cast the vote of Mary- 
land for independence.’’ (Cheers.) (250 words.) 

. Lewis, of New York, five-minute negative address, 
*‘Stop and think what it implies, count the cost; will 
leave us prey to aay other nation; it will inevitably fail; 
how much better then to bear the ills we now have than 
to fly to others we know not of.’’ (400 words.) 

Samuel Adams, of Massachusetts, ‘‘I have no pa- 
tience with those who at this late day talk about ‘ count- 
ing the cost,’’’ etc. ‘‘ We have debated and hesitated 
long enough, the time has come to act; put your names 
on this document which will seal forever the bonds of a 
glorious freedom,’’ etc. (375 words.) 

Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ Let us pause; this 
step once taken cannot be retraced; will cut off all 
hopes of reconciliation,’ etc. ‘‘ If we fail to maintain 
this ill-judged declaration we shall expiate our rashness 
and atone for our presumption on the scaffold,’’ etc. 
(400 words. ) 

John Adams, of Massachusetts, delivers his celebrated 
supposed speech, ‘‘ Sink or swim, live or die, survive 
or perish,’ etc. (800 words.) 

Unknown Speaker from the Audience, ‘‘ Gibbets? 
They may stretch our necks on all the gibbets in the 
land, they may turn every rock into a scaffold, every 
tree into a gallows, every home into a grave, and yet 
the words of that parchment there can never die,’’ etc., 
closing with an eloquent plea for the members of con- 
gress to sign the document. (650 words. 

Stockton, of New Jersey, announces that he and his 
colleagues are convinced and will join with them in the 
resolution. 

President declares the debate closed, and question 
comes to a final vote. 

Benjamin Franklin, ‘‘ We must all hang together or 
we shall all hang separately,’’ etc. 

Vote is taken. Grand chorus, ‘‘ Aye! aye!’’ 

President, ‘‘ Gentlemen, the resolution is adopted and 
by virtue of your votes cast here in congress assembled 
this 4th day of July in the year of our Lord, 1776, I 
hereby declare these United States forever free and in- 
dependent.’’ 

Colored lights, flag transformation (British into Stars 
and Stripes), ringing of liberty bell. Three cheers by 
members of congress. 

Song, ‘‘ Three Cheers for Red, White and Blue,”’ 
by chorus or orchestra, while members of congress sign 
the document in regular order. 


QUESTION BOX. 


3. Desiring to pursue further investigation of and 
to keep in touch with the Socialistic movement, would 
request that you kindly inform me where I may secure 
standard books and current newspapers devoted to the 


1. Will such books as ‘‘ Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith,’’ ‘‘ When Knighthood was in Flower’’, etc., 
be considered standard books in the Recognized Read- 
ing? B. K. R. 


They will be senate. 

2. Can you recommend a simple but interesting 
physiology that will be attractive to a young girl and 
lead her to study the subject more fully? G. F. 

Dr. Charles H. Stowell has prepared three 
physiologies for school use, published by 
Silver, Burdett & Co. The first of these, a 
primer, is especially adapted to your purpose. 
This might be followed by the new edition of 
Walker’s Physiology (Allyn and Bacon), 
which is in preparation and will be a most 
readable book. 


same. W. W. P. 


Books: ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ (50c.) by 
Edward Bellamy. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. ‘‘ Equality’’ (50c.) by Edward Bel- 
lamy. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
“* Modern Socialism ’’ (25c.) and ‘‘ Principles 
of Scientific Socialism ’’ (35c.) by Rev. C. H. 
Vail. Commonwealth Co., 28 Lafayette 
place, New York. ‘‘ A Codperative Common- 
wealth ’’ (80c.) and ‘‘ The New Economy ’”’ 
($1.25) by Lawrence Gronlund. H. S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. ‘‘ The Communism of John 
Ruskin.”’ Selections from Ruskin’s writings 
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(25c.). Humboldt Co., 64 Fifth avenue, New 
York. ‘‘ William Morris, Poet, Author and 
Socialist.’’ Selections from Morris’s Social- 
ist writings (25c.). Humboldt Co., 64 Fifth 
avenue, New York. ‘‘A Traveler From 
Altruria’’ (50c.). A Socialistic romance, by 
William Dean Howells. Harper’s, New York. 
** Between Cesar and Jesus.’’ Addresses by 
Prof. Geo. D. Herron (40c.). TT. Y¥. Crowell 
& Co., Boston. ‘‘ Merrie England’’ (10c.) 
by Robert Blatchford, editor of London Cla- 
rion. Upwards of a million copies sold all 
over the world. Commonwealth Co., 28 La- 
fayette place, New York. 

American Socialist Papers: American 
Fabian, monthly, 50c., 973 Lexington 
avenue, New York. Appeal to Reason (Social 
Democratic Party), weekly, 50c., J. A. Way- 
land, Girard, Kansas. Citizen and Country, 
weekly, $1, Toronto, Ontario. Class Struggle 
(Socialist Labor Party), weekly, 50c., 117 
Turk street, San Francisco, California. 
Cleveland Citizen (Socialist Labor Party), 
weekly, $1, 193 Champlain street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Coming Nation, organ of Ruskin Com- 
munist Colony, weekly, 50c., Duke, Georgia. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Commonwealth, monthly, $1, 28 Lafayette 
place, New York. Cooperator, organ of 
Communist Colony, weekly, 50c., Burley, 
Washington. Farmers’ Review (Social Demo- 
cratic Party), weekly, $1, Bonham, Texas. 
Freedom, organ of Equality Colony, weekly, 
50c., Equality, Washington. Freemen’s La- 
bor Journal, weekly, 50c., Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Haverhill Social Democrat (Social 
Democratic Party), weekly, 50c., Haverhill, 
Massachusetts. Living Issues, weekly, $1, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. New Light (Social 
Democratic Party), weekly, 50c., Port An- 
geles, Washington. People (DeLeon faction 
Socialist Labor Party), weekly, 50c., 61 Beek- 
man street, New York. People (Anti-DeLeon 
faction Socialist Labor Party), weekly, 50c., 
184 William street, New York. Proletarian 
(Socialist Labor Party), weekly, 50c., Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Social Democratic Her- 
ald (Social Democratic Party), weekly, 50c., 
126 Washington street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Social Gospel, organ of Christian Common- 
wealth, monthly, 50c., Commonwealth, 
Georgia. Worker’s Call (Socialist Labor 
Party), weekly, 50c., 36 N. Clark street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The United Kingdom. A Political History. By Gold- 
win Smith, D.C. L. Vols. I.-II. 6x 8. 

Boy Life on the Prairie. By Hamlin Garland. TIllus- 
trated by E. W. Deming. 54x 8. $1.50. 

Nature Pictures. By American Poets. Selected and 
edited by Annie Russel Marble, A. M. 5 x 73. $1.25. 

The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By John Caird, 
D. D., LL. D. Twovols. 54x 8%. $3.50. 

Wild Eden. By George Edward Woodbury. 5x7. 


Edited with introductions 


1.25. 
The Works of Shakespeare. 
and notes by C. H. Herford, Litt. D., Hon. Litt. D. 

(Vict.) Vols. VIII.-IX. 5x 74. 


Drake and His Yeomen. By James Barnes. [Illustrated 
by Carlton T. Chapman. 5% x 8. 

Our Native Birds. How to Protect Them and Attract 
Them to Our Homes. D. Lange. 54x 7%. $1.00. 

Plutarch’s Lives. Englished by Sir Thomas North. 
Vol. X. 4x6. .50. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., NEW YORK. 
The Old Book and The Old Faith. By R. S. McArthur. 


5 x 7%. $1.50. 
By William A. Purrington. 53x 84. 


Christian Science. 
1.00. 
New ah 41.60. from Old Lands. By David Gregg. 


5x7 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Knights of the Cross. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
5x9. $1.00 

Historic Mansions and Highways Around Boston. Being 
a new and revised edition of ‘‘ Old Landmarks ont 


Historic Fields of Middlesex.’’ By Samuel Adams 
Drake. With illustrations. 52x 8. $2.00. 


J. M. DENT & CO., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Laxdaela Saga. Translated from the Icelandic. 
Muriel. 4x 6. 

A World in a Garden. 
54x 8. $1.75. 

J. 8. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
The New Cosmogony. By George W. Warder. 5x 7. 
THE METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK. 
* Memory of Past Births. By Charles Johnston, M. 

R. A.S. 6} x 8%. .25. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, ATLANTA. 
Bandanna Ballads. By Howard Weeded. 6} x 93. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Mistress Penwick. By Dutton Payne. 5x7}. $1.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK. 
True Motherhood. By JamesC. Fernald. 43x74. .60. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Religion of Israel to the Exile. By Karl Budde, D. D. 
54x8. $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, NEW YORK, BOSTON AND 
CHICAGO. 


Learning to Read. Suggestions to Teachers of Young 
Children. By Sarah Louise Arnold. 6 x 7}. 


By 
By R. Neish. Illustrated. 
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QUAKER OATS 








The above tllustration zs a reproduction of ap. yt of the Quaker Oats exhibit 
at the National Export Exposition held recently in Philad-lphia. 

It ts designed to illustrate the world-wide popularity of Quiker Oats. presenting at 
the same time a car-ful ethnological study by means of four life-size groups of colored 
statuary representing the four great divisions of mankind. 

As usual Quaker Oats receeved the highest award at the Exposition. 

Quaker Oats, wherever introduced, leaps at once into public favor. Thought- 
ful people are coming more and more to realize that less meat and more Quaker 
Oats means better breakfasts, better health and better economy. 

Physicians and food specialists have long recommended it, and the popularity 
of Quaker Oats to-day among millions of the most intelligent people in this and 
foreign countries, is a guarantee of its manifest superiority. 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world. but also delicious, wholesome bread, 
mufflins,cakes,soups and puddings. W i:e for ourCereal Cook Book,edited by Mrs. Rorer. Sent F ree, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN Cerrar Co, Monadnock Building, Chicago, Iil. 
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AN ATTEMPT TOWARD A SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF THE 
- INTERMIGRATION OF AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


Note.— The American people have carzied civilization across the three thousand miles 
of the continent in less than three centuries by a unified effort. At no time did any portion 
break away from the rest. Family ties proved too strong. The study of the making of 
the Union from this point of view will be the task of the future and the data should be 
collected before it perishes. The hope is therefore expressed that these blanks may be 
given a wide circulation and personal attention by everyone interested in preserving the 
story of the making of the nation. Even partially complete reports may be of service. 

1. Present residence of person or family filling out this blank. 


4, When and where did they make their first residence in America? 
ED phabikscctntiardendieiAipheninmvhebaenentitetsivaeberss 


5. Any known reason for selecting this place?.............:csscseceesecseseeeceeeeeeeeecseeceeenes 
(Answers to questions like this, write on separate sheet properly numbered). 
6. Place of second residence in America. 


7. Describe the route taken as completely as possible from beginning to end,— the wagon 
road, canal, lake journey, river journey, or railway 
8. Any known reasons for removal 7..............cccccccccccccccccccecsccsccescsccssscscccscecseoens 
9. Incidents connected with the journey 
- 10. Third place of residence. 


Post Office 


11. Duplicate question 7. \ 
12. Duplicate question 8. < 


If further removals were made, duplicate questions 6, 7, 8 
13. Duplicate question 9. ( and 9, numbering them 14, 15, 16, 17, etc. 


Extra. (a) Have you any records or letters connected with any of these journeys? 

(b) Have they been printed? 

(c) Has the spelling of the family name undergone any changes; if so, trace them? 

(d) Is permission given us to publish such of this material as may seem of interest? 

(e) Is any illustrative matter available, such as old prints, facsimiles of letters, photo- 
graphs of historical buildings, or objects of interest?................ceceeeseeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 

(f) Add on a separate sheet anything of interest which you may have heard connected 
with any of these journeys. If anything has been printed or exists in manuscript of letters, 
where may it be found? 

Name of person filling this blank from whom further information may be obtained: 
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The Great Nations 


are represented amongst 
the holders of Policies in 


B The Prudential 


which number over 


3,300,000 


Insuring 


~ $500,000, 000. 00 


Life Insurance—Both Sexes— 
Ages 1-70 
Amounts $15 to $100,000. 


Write for Particulars PRUDENTI ars 
THE PRUDENTIAL sana ane ee 


OF AMERICA } 2, jee 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres. 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 














EDITORIAL EXPRESSIONS. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF “‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN ’’’ AS SEEN BY OTHER PERIODICALS. 


A glance at the table of contents of THz CHAUTAU- 
QUAN for December at once declares it to be one of its 
foremost issues in its grasp upon interesting and timely 
topics. It is also a beautifully illustrated number from 
cover to finish.— St. Louis Christian Evangelist. 

The transformation which THE CHAUTAUQUAN has 
recently undergone is radical and pleasing, and ought 
to go far toward placing it in the front rank of publi- 
cations of its class. Beginning with the October num- 
ber, this ‘‘ magazine for self-education ’’ has been under 
the editorial management of Mr. Frank Chapin Bray, 
and it is easily seen that he possesses in abundant 
measure the genius of aneditor. Supplemental to his 
work is that of the art editor, who has given the 
magazine a degree and quality of embellishment far 
more satisfactory than it has ever had. Then the 
mechanical execution, upon which editorial and artistic 
merit depend in a large degree for public favor, is of 
a kind that brings THE CHAUTAUQUAN alongside of the 
first-grade magazines of the day. We heartily commend 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN not only to all who are enrolled 
under the banner of Chautauqua, but to those as well 
who desire to read a magazine with a lofty aim, which 
is a purveyor of good literature, with a fresh and up-to- 
date flavor, and presented in an attractive form.—New 
York Christian Advocate. 

If any one imagines that the ‘‘ required readings ’’ 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN are dull and uninteresting he 
should take up the January number of that magazine and 
read of the pioneer life in the Ohio Valley, of art life 
in Paris, and the ‘‘ Inner Life of Mary Lyon.’’ Each 
issue of THE CHAUTAUQUAN grows better under its new 
management.—The Watchword. 

Though THE CHAUTAUQUAN is essentially an institu- 
tional publication, it has assumed front rank among the 
monthlies, and its general circulation bids fair to in- 
crease greatly.— Western Christian Advocate. 

Under the new management this magazine has greatly 
improved. It is emphatically a magazine not simply for 
amusement but for self-education. You cannot place 
$2.00 to better advantage than to send for it the 
coming year.—Northwestern Mail, Madison, Wis. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December is a number of 
great attractiveness and interest. The magazine in its 
change of place and editorship has lost none of its 
former helpfulness, but promises to be even more use- 
ful and attractive in the future.— Church Work. 

Like its predecessors, the Xmas CHAUTAUQUAN pre- 
sents a satisfying feast for the student, a feast, by the 
way, that is served in a very appetizing manner.— 
Philadelphia Star. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN shows steady improvement.— 
Niagara, New York, Journal. 


There is not room in this column at the present 
moment for a description of the new strength of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, but we would gladly crowd some other 
paragraphs to make place for a word of congratulation 
to the new editor upon his success in making fresher 
and more attractive than ever these always useful 
pages.— Christian City. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, with its new type, and under a 
new editorial administration, improves with each issue. 
The December number has an artistic cover and con- 
tains severai illustrations appropriate to Christmas time. 

Prof. E. E. Sparks’s papers on The Expansion of the 
American People, now running through THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, are compact with varied information, evidently 
gathered from many sources, and carefully constructed 
into a vivid historic narrative. The picture which he 
gives in the current number of the westward journey- 
ings of the early colonists, their habits of travel and 
their modes of life, is well drawn. Isabel Bevier’s 
article, The Story of the Scales, ought to awaken many 
an expert hovsekeeper to realize the value of that 
instrument in domestic economy. Two pages of the 
bibliography of higher criticism, pro and con, will be 
found of value to clerical readers especially.— Central 
Christian Advocate. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN is now published at Cleveland, 
Ohio. It has suffered nothing whatever by change of 
management, its former high standard being more than 
kept up.—Kansas Issue. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December presents a splendid 
bill of fare for its readers. Under its new editorial 
management no backward step has been taken. With 
due regard for the superior quality of the magazine in 
the past, we believe that it has recently taken an ad- 
vanced step. The table of contents is attractive. A 
number of the articles bear directly upon social problems. 
— Quarterly Review. 


There is a bit of Christmas flavor about the December 
CHAUTAUQUAN, with its artistic cover design and several 
full-page Christmas illustrations. : 

It (THE CHAUTAUQUAN) has taken on an appearan 
of renewed youth and vigor, both in manner and in 
matter, and the organ of the great Chautauqua move- 
ment has begun to assume the place which it ought to 
hold as a high-toned progressive magazine of self- 
education.—The Colorado School Journal and Book 
Leaf, Denver, Col. 














